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TO 
THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE 

FRANCIS,  EARL  OF  MOIRA, 

Sfc.  ifc.  ifc. 


My  Loed^ 

The  placing  of  your  Lordship's  name 

in  the  front  of  the  following  humble 

performance,  is  scarcely  so  much  for 

'^         the  purpose  of  recommending  it  to 

^         the  public,  as  for  that  of  openly  tes- 

^         tifying  my  high  respect  for  a  noble- 

d         man  to  whom  I  have 'been  all  my  life 

Y        obliged. 
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VI  DEDICATION. 


What  more  appropriate  proof  can 
I  give  of  that  high  respect,  than  the 
inscribing  to  your  Lordship  the  lives 
of  two   illustrious   Romans,   whose 
characters,    as    gentlemen    and    as 
scholars,   cannot  fail  of  being   par- 
ticularly interesting  to  one,   whose 
attainments  as  a  man  of  letters  are 
so  universally  known,  and  whose  ho- 
nourable deportment  as  a  nobleman, 
on  every  occasion  of  his  life,   has 
evinced  the  princely  lineage  from 
whence  he  is  sprung. 

The  peculiar  propriety  df  this 
small  tribute  of  my  respect  and  gra- 
titude, will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  more 
readily    acknowledged,    when   it   is 
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DEDICATION.  Vll 

called  to  mind,  that  your  Lordship 
has  not  only  equalled,  but  exceeded 
these  distinguished  ancients  in  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  in  uniform  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  your  country,  and 
the  genuine  liberties  of  mankind* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Mt  Lord, 

With  the  most  respectful  esteem, 

Your  Lordship's  devoted 

and  humble  servant, 

EDWARD  BERWICK. 


Eskeff  near  Leixlip, 
Mai/,  1818. 
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PREFACE. 


In  giving  the  lives  of  Messala  Corvinus 
and  Pomponius  Atticus  to  the  public^ 
some  apology  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
necessary.  Whether  the  following  ac- 
count of  Messala  may  be  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  a  Life,  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader  j  but  it  s^peared  to 
me  that  history  had  preserved  such  a 
number  of  interesting,  distinct,  yet  dis- 
persed incidents  of  his  character,  as 
made  a  collection  of  the  whole  desirable. 
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Indeed  the  idea  of  first  bringing  together 
the  scattered  rays  of  his  life,  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  a  note  in  Gibbon's  His- 
tory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  wherein  that 
elegant  writer  has  given,  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar manner,  the  Jeadiiig  features  of  it. 
However,  independent  of  Gribbon's  au- 
tbwity  4s  da  historian,  the  light  in  which 
MeSBaJa  appears^  when  first  introduced  1:^ 
Ocero  to  the  notice  o^  Biuljus^iain  iteelf 
«uffi^eiit:fao  awdken  pd»terity  ^  the  in-* 
v^stigatiiin  o£  all  that  isJHiri^ii  of  bim. 
In  the  following  Metnoirslof  his  life^  I 
have  exap^ed  caife^y  ail  the  accDuntB 
given  of  him  by  ancient  aad  hioderh  trri- 
^rs;  an4  arranged  and  connected  tfaettn 
in  the  way  I  judgiBd  most  suitable  to  the 
subject :  and  though  I  have  not  been  able 
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to  ascertain  either  the  day  of  his  birth, 
or  thi^t  of  his  deiith,  I  trust  that  the  cir- 
eumstanccB  of  his  hiMoty,  hem  presented 
to  the  reader^  may  meet  the  approbs^tion, 
and  engage  the  attention,  of  every  n^in 
who  is  conversant  with  classical  learning 
and  polite  literature.-^!  shall  make  no 
further  apology  for  this  unambitious  ihi«- 
dertaking,  but  proceed  to  give  the  reason 
for  trespassing  on  the  pubUc  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  life  of  Atticus,  from  the 
Latin  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  has  been 
so  often  given  to  the  English  reader. 
This  life  of  Atticus  I  have  here  introdu- 
ced, first,  from  his  being  a  contemporary 
with  Messala,  and,  secondly,  from  my 
humbly  conceiving  that  a  new  version  of 
the  same,  with  notes  historical  and  criti- 
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cal,  tdgether  with  illustrations  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  text  than  had  been  gi- 
ven by  former  translators,  might  not  be 
thought  unacceptable  at  a  time,  when  a 
dignified  independence  of  character,  and 
disinterested  integrity,  are  so  necessary 
to  give  stability  to  the  state,  and  active 
energy  to  a  constitution,  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  ages^  and  escaped  a  concussion 
of  events,  which  has  laid  prostrate  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe. — To  the  whole  is 
subjoined  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
five  first  Caesars,  written  some  years  ago, 
to  elucidate  a  genealogy,  which,  without 
some  such  leading  clue,  is  often  obscure 
and  perplexing.  It  is  now  offered  to  the 
public,  from  its  being,  in  some  measure, 
illustrative  of  the  time  wherein  these  two 
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eminent  personages  lived ;  and  from  its 
demonstrating  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
earth,  that  no  characters,  however  exalt- 
ed by  birth,  or  power,  can  long  support 
their  high  authority,  without  the  constant 
and  vivifyinjg  influence  of  religion  and 
virtue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  EdUar  begt  leave  to  inform  the  Public, 
that  he  is  preparing  for  the  Press  the  Lives  of 
Caius  AsiNitJs  P01.L10,  Makcus  Teken- 
Tius  Varro^  an^  Caius  Cornelius  Gal- 
LUS9  which  he  is  compiling  after  the  manner  of 
that  of  Messala  Corvintis,  on  the  success  of  which 
with  the  Public  mil  in  a  great  measure  dqpend 
their  publication. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF 

MARCUS  VALERIUS  MESSALA 
C0RVINU3.    . 


In  reading,  over  Cicerofsdetters  to  Bnitns, '  it 
is  impossible  notjto  be^mck.vidi  die  account 
which  he  giyes  x>f  MessaJa,  whom  Jie  describes 
inaach  language  as  to  raise  our  esteem  iuid  ad- 
miration; and  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  our 
curioai^  to  learn  every  thing  Jeft  us  of  Ihe  life 
and  character  of  such  a  man.  Unfi>rtnnatdy 
for  posterity  the  knowledge  of  the  period  in 
which  his  ccmduci;  was  mogt  distinguished,  is 
very  imperfect;  however  jthere  is  enough  of 
history  and  pan^yriq  still  remaining  to  make 
us  regret  the  loss  it  is  probable  we  have  sus- 
tained. In  geoersl  the  style  of  pan^yric,  we 
must,  own,  is  little  to  be  relied  on ;  and  the 

'  Epis.  15.  ad  Brutiun. 
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testimony  it  conveys  of  illustrious  characters 
ought  ever  to  be  received  with  doubt  and  he- 
sitation, tn  the  present  instance,  an  excep- 
tion may  be  allowed  to  a  rule  so  very  general, 
.  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  when  we  have 
the  evidc^nce  of  a  great  variety  of  learned  wri- 
ters, and  the  concurrent  approbation  of  some 
portions  of  unquestionable  history,  all  unani* 
mous  in  the  same  sentiments.— ^The  person  by 
whom  Messala  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice 
affi>rds  an  evidence  of  honourable  import,  and 
adds  a  degree  of  almost  premature  brilliancy 
to  his  character.  How  can  we  avoid  being 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  youth,  when  we  see 
him  at  a  crisis  so  awful  and  alarming  as  that 
which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Csesar 
and  the  dreadfal  proscription  which  followed^ 
recommended  by  Ocero  to  Brutus;  recom^ 
mended  by  the  greatest  orator  and  most  en- 
lightened statesman  of  the  age,  to  the  last  ac- 
tive assertor  of  Roman  liberty.  It  was  but  a 
few  mcmths  previous  to  the  proscription  that 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  to  Btutns,  in  which,  af- 
ter introdiK^ing  Messala  to  his  notice  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  he  lays  open  the  whole 
political  state^of  cthe  Republic,  from  the  death 
of  Csesar,  in  the  year  of  Rome  709,  to  the  year 
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71Q;  but^  as  general  history. k  not  to  be  the 
object  of  these  Memoirs,  the  fotthor  must  con- 
fine bis  inquiries  to  the  life  of  Messala  alon^ 
and  sbetsh  out  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
times,  as  far  as  they  may  contribute  to  throw 
a  light  oa  the  subject  of  it.  This  letter^  writ- 
ten i«  the  sii^y-tfourth  year  of'  Cicero's  age, 
and.  litot  of  bis  li^  is  an.  unquestionable  proof 
that  he  was  stiU  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
great  talents,  and  that  the  warmth  and  tender- 
ness of  his  friendship  were  not  abated :  but  this 
vefleolion  only  serves  to  make  \m  deplore  his 
melancholy  &te,  and  to  exeite  in  us  every  feet 
'  ing  of  indignation  against  a  coalition  which 
couldy  in  cpld  bloody  sign  the  death-\f  arrant 
of  the  first  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived. 

It  has  been  noticed^  that  the  situation  of 
affiufs  at  Rome  was  most  critical :  Cioero  had 
too  late  discovered  the  young  Caesar's  hostile 
intenticms  to  puUic  liberty,  his  alanmog  re- 
Gonciliibion  with  Antony  and  Lepidu%  and 
that  his  uncle's  death  was  to  be  avenged  by  an 
exemplary  punishmait  He  used  all  the  aar^ 
guments  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  youth 
ftom  such  a  fatal  undertaking :  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  the  earliest  intimation  he  could  of 
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his  designs  to  Bnitns,  who  had  then  assained 
the  comikland  of  the  army  in  Greece.  Ad 
Mess^  the  subject  of  our  Memoirs,  was  at 
this  critical  period  Setting  out  to  join  Cassins 
in  the  {last,  and  was  resolved  to  pass  through 
MacedoiUa,  where  Bnitus  lay  encamped,  Ci- 
cero wrote  by  him  the  following  episde,  which 
begips  with  a  particular  delineation  irf'hischa^ 
racter: 

» **  You' have  Messala  now  with  you.  It  is 
not  possible,  therefore,  for  me  to  e3q)Iain  by 
letter^'  though  e^er  so  accurately  drawn,  ih^ 
present  staite  of  our  affairs^  ad  exactly  as  hd 
Gloii  who  not  only  kfiows  th^n  ^  more  ^l^ 
fectlyy  but  can  describe  them  ihoYe  ^l^ahtly 
tiban  any  man :  for  I  wt>uld  not  have  you  ima- 
gine, Brutus,  (though  there  is  no  occasion  to 
tdl  yott  what  you  know  already,  but  that  I 
doeinot  pasis  over  in  silence  subh  an  excellence 
of  as*  good  qualities;)  I  would  not  have  yoil 
imagine,- 1  say,  that  fdr  jM^bity,  constluicyy 
mild  zeal  for  the  repuMic,  diere  is  any  <me 
equal  to  him ;  ^  ^t  doquence,  in' which  hd 
wcmderfiiBy  excels,  ecaiM  finds  a  (dace  Bxa<mg 

*  The  translation  of  Cicero's  letter  to  Brutus  is  copi- 
ed from  that  given  in  Dr  Middleton's  life  of  the  former. 
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hSm  olhdr.  pvaue^^:.  f kii5&*  erdb  m,  ^9/t,  bis.  wf^ 
dom  shittes  the  ittdst  eimneiil,  by  hk  haying 
fi»saa^  himsdif  wtth  aO.  niuch  jud^EDent  and. 

,  flUSl  to.  the  tTjtiest  manner  of  Yet  his 

industry  aU  the  whikissoreniiBrkal^ey  and  he 
ipe^ds  sb.mudi  time  in^study^'^ha^  he  seems. 
to  owe  but  little  to  his  parts,'  which  are  still 
the: greatest.  ^;  But  I, am  carried  too  fio;  by  my 
k^<^  for  him :  fi>r  it  is  not  the  puqpose  of  this 
ci^stle  to  praise;  Messida,eq[^^ciaUy.  to  Brutus} 
IQ  whom. his  virtue  is  not  less, known^  than  to 
aogri^elf  ^  ^and;  these  vary  sttidi^as^  wliich  1  am: 
pKaisi^,  fi^till  more :  whom,*  when  I  could  jnotj 
part  with  wijbout  regret,  I  ixMoforted  n^self) 
with  reflecting^  that,  by  his  goijpig  away  to  youy; 
9$'itjW&i^e  td.my  second. sdf,  .he. both  dischar-; 

'  ged  his.du^,'  and  pursued  .the^i^m^t  path:.tO; 
l^ory."  The ;  remaining  part  jOf  .the  jfetter  is; 
employed  by.Cicero  in  unfolding*  the  state  of. 
public. a|&irs''at  Rome;  and,jn  co^cluisipiiyi 
urging  the  necessity  of  Brutus's  coming  to  Italy 
with  his  army  as  soon  as  possible ;  for,  adds 
b^'  ^^  some  constitution  must  be  established 
in  the  cityi  to  efiFect  which  your  authority  will 
be  abscdutcfly  necessary/'  -  > 

Thii^  ii^  supposed  to  be  ffe  lajt  fettef  of  C5-' 
cero's  extant ;  for  history  informs  us  that  Gee- . 
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sar,  Antony,  aiid  Lepidus  met  socm  dfter  in  a 
gmdl  island  in  the  mer  Rbenus,  aboirt  two 
miles  from  Bononia,  for  the  pwtpo&e  of  set^ 
^g  the*  state  of  the  Reimbfie:  but,  alafr!  die 
interview  closed  in  e)ctinguishing  it  forever  in 
die  Mood  of  all  its  best  friend%  who  were 
docmied  to  destraction  by  a  ptmription^  al 
Whidi  tibe  San  itself  ought  to  havC)  bfcidi«d« 
Cicero  foil  r^etted  by  all  good  mien;  and 
posterity,  which  must  for  ever  love  find  admiw 
hfe  virtues,  humanely  wishes,  for  the  sake  of 
her  sons,  to  draw  the  veil  of  obKvionoVer  tb« 
execrable  names  of  those  three  men,  who  m 
cold  bkK>d  proscribed  three  hundred  senat<^s 
and  two  thousand  knights,  all  men  llie  most 
atlBched  to  the  ancient  constitution  c^  thdr 
country.  Wheh  we  consider  the  character  of 
Messala,  and  the  party  he  had  esjiottsed  at  this 
critical  exigency,  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
find  his  name  in  the  bloody  roU  of  the  con- 


3  I  believe,  3ays  Plutarch,  th^re  never  was  any  thiog 
80  atrocious,  or  so  execrably  savage,  as  this  commerce  of 
blood :  fbr  while  a  friend  was  given  up  for  an  enemy  re- 
ceived, the  same  action  murthered  at  once  the  IHend  and 
Had  enemy :  and  the  destruction  of  the  former  was  itill 
more  horrible,  because  it  had  not  even  resentment  for  its 
apology.-^LiFK  of  Antony. 
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demned.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
friend  cf  Ckero  and  the  rq>ub]ic  could  escape 
m  the  w3d  fhry  let  loos^  on  the  Roman  world. 
In  the  hour  of  detraction  his  name  was  msAr' 
ed  for  the  assassin ;  and,  had  he  remained  in 
Itafy,.  we  should  now  .pei^ps  have  only  the 
,mdandioIy  office  of  lamenting  oy^  his  un* 
tiokety  &te.  But  Us  kinder  star  was  predo- 
minant, he  had  joined  Cassius^  in  the  East, 
and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies*  The 
death  of  Cieerb  aiwted  die  fury  of  the  Trium- 
virs, who  now  presumed  that  the  last  remMns 
of  the  <Ad  republican  spirit,  which  had  awed 
them  in  Italy)  exj^red  widi  him.  The  pro- 
gress madeby  thearms  of  Erutus  and  Cassius^ 
soon  called  tbem  to  reflect  on  thar  perilous 
illtuation,  and  warned  diemr  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.^  In  a  moment  of  serious 
eonilideration,  th^  calculated  that  the  acqui- 


.  ^  Messala  Corvinus  boasted  that  Cassius  was  his  ge- 
neral.— Tacitus'  Annals,  b.  hr.  c  34. 

'  Antony.  '  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  levyiag  powers;  we  must  straight  make  head. 
•   OcUPoius,  Let  us  do  so ;  for  we  are  at  the  s^take. 
And  bay'd  about  with  mauy  enemies ; 
And  some  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 
Milliof^  ofmitchieft,  JuLll/s  CiESAB. 
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dkioti  of  some  of  the  best  surviTuig  chitractera 
Inight  OMiriderahly  weaken  the  pEurty  oftba 
enemy,  giye  some  d^;ree  of  sanction  to  their 
future  proceedings^  and  help  to^kaw  a. veil 
over  the  bh>od  lay&hed.by  their  orders*  In 
oonsequenoe  of  such  sentiments^  .  a  .special 
edict^  was  issued,  under  the  iedi  of  trim9Vi-s 
ral  authority,  excepting  Messab  and  M^r^us 
Varro  from  the  general'  slai^hter.  This.^ct 
of  merc^  is  still  extant,  and  runs  in  the  toUowz 
ing  terms :  <^  Whereas  it  appears^  by  the  evi- 
dence of  concurring  witnesses,  that  neither 
Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Gotvinus,  n(Mr  Mar* 
cus Tereritimr Vdrro,  w^e io much oS inRome 
when  Ceesar  the  Dictator  was  murdered,  let 
ti^eir  names  be  erased  from  the  roll  of  the  pro-^ 
scribed.''  Marcus  Varro  was  far  advanced  in 
ye&rs  at  the  tune  this  pardon  was  o£^ed ;  he^ 
accepted  it,  retired  to  the  eoUntry  which  he 
loved,  and  improved  by  his  studies,  and  died 
amongst  his  books  almost  in  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  age.    Messala  spumed  with  indignatfon 


^  This  edict  was  directed  to  Munstius  Plancus,  th^n 
consul. — ^Appian.  b.  iv.    BhACKV^ELt's  Court  of  Au- 
gustos,  vol.  ii.  p.  95.,    Horace  addriessed  an  ode  to  tlib  - 
Plancus,  wherein  he  advised  him  to  banish  his  anxiety, 
and  remain  in  his  own  delightful  villa  near  Tibur. 
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the  benefit  of  sadti  air  act  of  grace  f  he  tvto 
amsible  that  their  conduct  or^pnaled  firom 
necessity,  and  tiot  from  sincerity,  being  fdty 
oonTinced  that  no  d^endence  could  be  placed 
on  the  fiudi-i^  men  who  were  laying  waste 
their  country  with  ruin,'  and  Aeddii^  aH  its 
bestblood.  He  had  joined  the  standard  of  the' 
Republic^  to  which' he  adhered  until  he  saw  it 
broken  in:  the  plains  o(  PhUqppi.  On  that  day/ 
so  important  to  liberty,  v^  are  lold  that  he 
had  the  command  of  a  legiony'  and  tookhis 
stand  on  die  right,  bdlng  near  his  beioved  Bru-- 
ttts;  Plutarch  informs  us,  from  some  writiil^ 
of  Messala  and  Vdumniiis,  which  liemainedin 
his  time,  that  the  camp  o£  t^  young  Caesar. 
was  forced,  his  legions  routed,*  and  diree 
eag^  ai]d)Other  ensigni^  taken  from  ihe  ene* 
my.  without  the  loss  oi  one  of  th^  own.  To 
this  rash  impetuosity  of  the  right  wing  is  to  be 
ascribed  an  error,  >  which,  being  succeeded  by 

^  Messala'fl  legion  first  turned  the  left  wing  of  Caesar, 
and  was  followed  by  those  that  were  stationed  near  him. 
^¥ivTARcn* 8  Life  of  Brutus. 

*  Titinius*  OCasBius,Brutas  gave  the  word  too  early, 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  were  all  inclosed. 

Juuus  C^SAR. 
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a  train,  of  odiers,  bi'ought  on  ifefeat^  the  deat:h 
of  Cassius,  and  sdl  the  other  misfortunes  that 
fill  upon  the  Rqpoblic  and  its  friends.  Wh^i 
Bru(al8  beard  of  the  precipitate  death  dF  Ca»* 
sins,  which  was  not  b^re  his-  connng  lip  to 
his  camp,  he  wept  over  hid  body,  and  called 
him  ^  the  last  of  the  Romam;''9  by  which  he 
intimated,  says  Plntarch,  <^that  Rome  could 
'  never  produte  another  man  of  equal  spirit/' 
Wo  are  told  by  the  same  author,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Messala,  that  Cassius  sujqied  in 
private  with  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends^ 
and,  contrary  to  hia  usual  manner,  he  was 
pensive  and  silent.  Messala  add^  that  after 
sapper  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pressing 
it  close,  said  courteously  in  Oreek,  (the  lan^ 
guage  which  he  used  upon  such  occasions^) 
*  ^^  Bear  witness,  Messala,  that  I  am  reduced 


^  Brutus.  Thou  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee 
well ! 
It  is  impossible^  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.    Friends,  I  owe  moi'e  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. 

.  *  Cassius.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala, 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that  against  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelFd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. — ^Julius  Cj£SAR. 
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to  the  Bankeiieoessitgr  as  waa  Bompey  the  Greftl^ 
0f  haatrding  the  libeorty  of  my  countty  upcm 
one  botttew  Yet  I  have  confidence  in  out  good 
fortune^  upon  which  we  ought  still  to  rely, 
though  our  measures  be  indiscreet*''  Thes^ 
Messala  infiHrmi.us,  were  the  last  words  that 
Casuus  spoke>  befi>re  he  bade  him  farewell  x 
and  the  fidlowing  day,  being  his  birth-di^^* 
heiuTitedCassiustosupwithhim.  The  name 
of  Messala  renders  eyen  the  smallest  portion 
of  authentic  hiitory  respecting  him  interest* 
ing;  and  consequently  the  following  circum- 
stance, though  but  slightly  connected  with 
these  Memoirs,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  si* 
knee.  The  conduct  of  Brutus  towards  the 
slaves  whmn  he  had  taken  prisoners,  by  order* 
ing  them  to  be  put  to  the  sword  afier  the  first 
day's  battle,  may  certainly  be  considered  aM  se- 


^  According  to  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch,  it  it 
Cassius's  birth-day>  not  Messala's.  Had  Cassius  died  on 
his  birth-day,  M.  Ricard  rightly  supposes  such  an  in- 
stance of  a  great  man's  dying  on  his  birth-day  would  not 
have  been  omitted  in  Plutarch's  list.  Shakspeare  fol- 
lows the  old  ti*anslation : 

Caisius.  ■    I       ■  Messala, 
This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.— Julius  Cjesar.  - 
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Vere;  and  yet  when  we  rdSect  dbt the gnaeA- 
ing  of  th^tn  duting  a  futwne  engagement  .i^mkl 
kaye  been  ^tended,  with.mnch  dai^r  f  ^tmt 
he  had  found  them  tunporingi  with  hi$  8<^ 
diers  i  that  the  anguidi  c^  his  mind  in  conse- 
quence of  his  late  defeat^  and  the  sudden  d^th 
of  his  friaidJCassiiis,  must  have.driyen  him  al* 
xoosttodistmction;  when  we  ccmsider  the  case 
imder  all  these  circumstances^  how  can:  wea]>- 
stsin  from  execrating  the:  authors:  <^  aciidl 
war^  and  deploring  its  sad  and  afflicting  e^ 
fects,  which  compel  the  most  yirtuous.to  p£^ 
violence  toiheir  natures,  and  to  sacrifice  every 
principle  of  humwity  to  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  events.  However^  the  mildness  of  Bni- 
tus's  disposition  appears  in  his  dismissal  of  as 
many  as  he  dared  of  those  freemen  and  cjitir 
£ens  whom  he  had  taken  priscmers ;  and  when 
he  found  this  act  of  mercy  gave  ofience  to  some 
of  his  officers,  who  were  their  implacable  ene- 
mies, he  sent  them  away  privately;  and  '  the 
tenderness  of  hh  patyre  exer^  it$^  seyeral 
ways  to  shdter  them  from  slau^iter,    Ammigst 


^  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  num. 

Julius  C^SAR. 
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die  pnsoners  were  VoiuidiiiiiSy  a  miiittc,  and 
Saculioy  a  bafibon,  who  were  brought  befinre 
Bnitni^  and  aociued  of  continuing,  even  in 
tUeir  capAyityy  their  scurrilous  language  and 
abusire  jests*  Brutus  was  so  ^gaged  with 
business,  that  he  oould  not  att^id  to  the  com- 
fboDt;  iHid  the  accused  w^e carried  to  Mesr 
sala,  who^  always  inclined  to  lenity,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  <^  that  they  should  be  publidy 
whipped,  and  sent  naked  to  the  enemy.''  By 
auch  treatment  he  thought  the  shame  would 
jyjght  on  .Cttsar  and  Antony  for  retaining  in 
their  service  two  such  associates  and  comrades, 
whose  vpcation  was  that  of  ridiculing  and  re- 
viling the  miseries  o£  their  fellow-creatures; 
but  thifi^  humane  advice  was  rejected,  and  the 
poor  wretches,  at  t)ie  suggestions  cS  Publius 
£!asca,  and  some  other  officers,  were  led  away 
and  sacarificed  to  the  injured  manes  of  Cassius* 
In  the  second  engagement  which  Brutus  had 
with  Caesar,  though  MessaJa's  name  is  np|: 
particularly  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  we  may 
leondnde  his  conduct  as  an  officer  was  such  as 
did  not  lessen  the  reputation  he  h^  ^rned  ip 
the  first  We  all  too  well  know  the  event  of 
theJi)attl^  Brutife  feD^  and  with  him  the  liberty 
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of  Rome**  Mes$ala  and  Lucius  Bibuhis  te^ 
tir^to  Ihe  idand  of  Thasos,  to  weep  over  tlie 
misfortunes  of  thmr  friends,  and  the  ruhi  of 
the  Republic  The  spirit  of  their  party  was 
broken,  and  an  almost  general  de^air  had 
taken  possession  of  their  minds.  A  second 
proscription  was  issued  from  the  camp  of  the 
Tictoriou^s  generals,  and  was  marked  with 
IJood  like  unto  the  first*  All  th^  more  vio^ 
lent  republicans,  whose  courage  was  not  quite 
broken  down  by  the  late  defeat,  cast  their  eyes 
on  Messala^  and  Bibulus^  and  caBed  on  them 

^  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  (h^  coni^irators,  save  only  he^ 
Di^  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  eommon  good  to  aD,  made  one  of  them. 

Julius  Cjbsab. 
Thasos^  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Nessus  in  Thrace. 

'  Messala,  says  Velleius  Paterculus^  whose  character 
then  shone  refulgent  m  arms,  and  whose  authority  in  the 
ounp  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  BnitiB  and  CasshiSy  be* 
ing  invited  by  the  army  that  survived  the  battle  of  VUr 
lippi,  to  take  their  command,  declined  the  honour,  say- 
ing^  he  had  rather  owe  his  safety  to  the  kindness  of  C«- 
sar,  than  make  ftirther  trial  of  the  doubtful  fate  of  ano- 
ther battle.  No  circumstance  <^  tl^  vicCory,  adds  the 
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to  assume  the  command  of  i^hatever  force  still 
surylyed.  *^  We  have  troops  enough,*'  said 
they^  ^^  and  able  generals  to  form  a  new  army* 
From  the  wreck  of  Philippi  we  shall  collect 
men  sii^Scient  to  defend  the  ^te.  Hbs  the 
&te  of  Rome  depended  on  the  lives  of  but 
two  men  ?'  These  last  words  of  expiring  vir-^ 
tue  were  uttered  in  vain.  Messala  and  Bibu^ 
lus  reftised  to  embark  in  their  cause :  ^^  It  has 
cost  Rome  too  much  blood  already,"  they  re- 
plied, ^^  and  we  must  yield  to  the  storm,  and 
&11  under  the  power  of  the  strongest.'' 

It  would  lead  us  too  &r  from  the  subject  of 
£hes^  Memoirs,  to  enter  into  a  particular  dis- 
cussion for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  truth 
of  these  words.  In  the  then  situation  of  pub* 
lie  affairs,  what  line  of  conduct  should  Mes- 
sala and  Bibulus  have  pursued  ?  In  makipg 
a  decision,  diey  must  have  taken  into,  consi- 
deration, first,  their  late  defeat,  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  two  men  in  whom  their 
hopes  and  the  hqpes  of  Rome  centered  ^  next, 
the  gloomy  cpQiplexion  of  the  times^  the  al* 


historian,  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  Csesar  as  the  saving 
of  Corvinus ;  ^nd  no  man  was  ever  more  piously  grate- 
ful than  what  he  was  ever  after  to  his  benefactor. — 
Vbl.  PAT.b.ii.  C.71. 
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most  total  extinction  of  the  old  r^ublican 
virtue,  the  depravity  of  all  parties,  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  great  men,  and  the  general  tai- 
dency  of  all  things  to  a  monarchy.  Whether 
Messala  should  have  taken  an  active  part  with 
either  Gaesar  or  Antony,  may  fairly  admit  of 
some  question.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
both  their  characters,  knew  how  much  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times  had  infected  their  hearts, 
and  how  ambition  had  divested  them  of  every 
principle  of  virtue.  And  now,  were  it  asked 
what  a  wise  and  honouraUe  man  should  have 
done  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  momentous 
crisis  of  affairs,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  return 
a  satisfactory  answer.  Should  he  have  col- 
lected the  scattered  remains  of  the  republican 
forces,  and,  in  defiance  of  reason,  and  all  pro- 
bability of  success,  have  taken  the  command 
of  them,  and  fought  them  to  the  last  ?  Or 
should  h^  in  despair,  have  fallen  on  his  sword 
Uke  Cassius  and  Brutus  ?  Messala's  csKperi'^ 
ence  of  the  real  situation  of  things  advised 
him  against  the  first,  and  his  virtue,  we  must 
hdpe,  against  the  last.  But  it  may  be  said  he 
should  have  retired  fi*om  the  world,  like  his 
friend  TibuUus,  and  have  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  philosophy.    Such  a 
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step)  bad  he  taken  4t,  might,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
eiy  have  proved  &tal  to  him ;  or  at  least  must 
have  been  attended  with  great  danger  on  ac« 
oomit  of  his  exalted  rank  and  well-known 
character.  It  appears  from  etery  point  of 
view  in  which  his  then  situation  can  be  con« 
sidered,  that  it  held  out  to  him  this  only  alter* 
native,  either  to  have  joined  the  victorious 
par^,  or  &llen,  like  Cicero,  a  victim  to  the 
furious  spirit  of  the  cruel  proscription.  For* 
*  tunately  for  mankind,  the  former  sentiment 
prevailed ;  and  the  Roman  people  had  often 
reason  to  rgoice^  that  a  man  of  such  virtue 
and  humanity  held  so  high  a  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  their  rulers:  and  the  freedom  and 
dignity  which  he  uniformly  asserted,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  in  a  most  despotic  court,  must 
have  justified  to  them,  as  it  has  done  to  pos- 
terity, the  apparent  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
duct, and  seeming  relinquishment  of  charac- 
ter, in  eq>ousing  a  cause  which  his  under- 
standing condemned,  and  his  heart  reproba^- 
ted.  He  saw  at  Philippi  the  spirit  of  the  old 
republic  prostrate  in  the  dust,  the  standard  of 
Liberty  brd^en,  and  aU  her  friends  humbled  - 
or  subdued.  Under  circumstances  such  as 
have  been  noticed,  he  listened  to  the  persua- 
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sive  advice  ^  the  accompCshed.  Asinius  Pol-: 
lio,^  Tdio  unde]3took  to  recoircile him lo  An*, 
tony,  and  to  secure  the  Jives  of  alli^ho  should  i 
surrender  under  his  command.  Messala  and 
Bibuhis  yields  to  his  expostulations;  and 
PoUio  had  the  ^ninent  merit  of  securing  the 
neutniUty,  if  not  the  services,  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  brave  men,  and  of  adding  a  weight  and: 
consequence  to  his  party  by  the  acquisition  of 
a  character  so  hi^ily  esteemed  as  thatof  Mesr 
sala.    Antcmy  passed  ovct  to  Thasos,^  and 


^  Caius  Asinius  PoUio  is  always  ranked  among  the' 
most  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  and  his  character  is  toa 
well  known  to  require  any  particular  eulogy  here.  Asi-» 
nius  PoUio,  8a3r8  Melmotfa,  was  itt  every  Tespect  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  persc^  among  his  contempora- 
ries.  His  extensive  genius  was  equal  to  all  the  nobler 
branches  of  polite  literature ;  and  he  gave  the  most  ap- 
plauded proofs  of  his  talents  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  ^nd  an 
historian.  He  united  the  mosl;  lively  and  pleasing  vein 
of  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  all  that  strength  and  solidity 
of  understanding  which  is  necessary  to  render  a  man  of 
weight  in  the  more  serious  and  important  occasions  ^ 
life :  in  allusion  to  which  uncommon  assemblage  of  <]pi|^ 
litiesy  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  omnium  ho^ 
rarum, 

^  Thasos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  near  Thrace, 
from  whidi  it  is  separated  by  a  small  channel ;  ^it  was  fa- 
ipous  for  its  vines,  the  wine  of  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  .fine!  flavour ;  it  abounded  also  in  excellent  marble.— 
eaao-oi  uya^at  is  a  proverbial  saying  for  great  plenty. 
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futh.gteat' frankness  received  both  Messala 
aod  Bibuliwanto  farmuti  and  was  by  them 
pnt  in:  possesisbn  of  all  the  wedifh  and  maga- 
utteSxoEptovisions  y^hkth  had  been  amassed  in 
flieJslahd^  BB  the  great  storehouse  of  the  two 
asmies*  The  friends  of  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature, have  cause  to  r^oice  that  .Horatius 
Flaocus,^  and  Albiufi  TibuUus^who  appeared 
in  the  ranks  of  the  republic  at  Philippic  sur« 
viyed  that  disastrous  day;  both  of  th^m lived 
ikk  die  greatest  intima<7  and  friendship  with 
Messala :  the  former  soon,  made  his  peace 
.with  C^esslr,  whose  heart  his  literary  conversa- 
tion and  instructive  writings  helped  to  soften, 
and  to  make  him  the  father,  .instead  of  the  ty- 
jrant,  of  the  Roman  people :  the  latter  retir^ 
to  his  coiintry  seat  at  Pedum,  ^  where^  under 


•  With  thee  1  saw  Philippi's  plain. 
Its  fetal  rout,  a  fearful  scene : 
And  dropp'd,  alas !  the  inglorious  shield. 
Where  Valour's  self  wafe  forced  to  yidd, 
Where  soil'd  in  dust  the  vanquished  lay, 
And  breathM  th'  indignant  soul  away. 

Horace,  b.  il  ode  f  .^ 

^  Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  region^  Pedana  ?— See 
Horace's  simple  and  natural  Epistle  to  TibuUnsi  b.  t* 
ep.  4. 
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the  patronage  of  Messala,  he  devoted  hk 
hours  of  leisure  to  philosophy  and  the  muses. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  which  happen* 
ed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  711)  in  the 
consulate  of  Marcus  .^Bmilius  hepidua  and 
Lucius  Munatius  Plancus,  history  mentions 
hot  the  name  of  Messala  till  the  year  71S% 
As  he  joined  the  arms  of  Antony,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  followed  his  fortunes  and  his 
pleasures  in  his  first  progress  to  the  East. 
All  writers  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
noticed  Antony's  eastern  tour,  have  celebra* 
ted  the  interview  which  he  had  at  Tarsus  with 
Cleopatra,  whose  irresistibly  charms  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  are  known  to  have  captivated 
the  eldest  son  <^  Pompey  the  Great,  and,  at 
one-and-twenty,  to  have  subdued  the  soul  of 
Julius  Caesar.'  When  the  Egyptian  queen 
entered  the  CySnus*  she  was  in  all  the  bloom 


O  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed^— Cowfeb* 
'  See  Blackwell,  vol.  iL  p.  228. 
*  Jgrippa*  ftoyal  wench, 
She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed. 

Enob.  The  barge  she  sat  in>  like  a  burnished  throne 
Burnt  on  the  waiter. 
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of  youtib  and  heaxlty;  and  the  uncontrouled 
dominion  she  held  over  the  mind  of  Antony 
from  that  time  till  her  death,  in  th^  S9th  year 
of  h^  age,  was  felt  and  regretted  by  the  Ro- 
man people.  After  Cleopatra's  departure. 
Daphne^  was  chosen  by  the  Triumvir  as  his 
next  place  of  residence ;  and  for  some  time  he 
indulged  in  all  the  luxuries  of  that  delicious 
nbode ;  careless  of  the  disturbances  raised  at 
JSome  by  his  wife  Fulvi^  and  unmindful  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  Asia  and  of  the  Parthian 
war.  Whilst  he  tarried  oh  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  we  are  told,  a  deputation^  of  Jewish 


Mecanas,  Now,  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Enob,  Never,  he  wiD  not. 
Age  cannot  widier  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

^  The  temple  and  vfllage  of  Daphne,  near  Andoch, 
are  described  by  Gibbon  in  his  happiest  manner.  See 
his  Roman  History,  vol.  iv.p.  106.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
«peaks  of  Daphne  as  a  place  of  delight 

Aliquantum  agrorum  Daphnensibus  dedit  Pon^peius, 
quo  iucus  ibi  spatiosior  fieret,  delectatus  amoenitate  loci, 
et  aquarum  abundantia.— ^u^ropiui,  lib.  6. 

^  This  was  a  second  deputation :  Antony  had  recei- 
ved a  deputation  on  a  similar  account  some  time  before 
when  quartered  in  Bithynia.  BlackwssCl,  voL  ii.  p.  908. 
At  which  time,  adds  Josephus,  Herod  was  in  such  favour 
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ainba$sailor8  waited  ouhim,  praying  a  redress 
of  grievance  against  ^tfae  iisurpaikms  of  Fa- 
sail  and  Herod,  the  iwo  sons  of  Antipater  the 
Idumean,  a  man  who  was  iUustrious  by  his 
birth,  his  ridi^,  and  abilities.  A  d|iy  was 
appointed  by  Antony  for  the  solann  hearing 
of  the  cause ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  Jews  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  a  most  respectable  body 
of  lawyers,  ^  and  dbai^ed  the  two  brothers  who 
were  present  with  many  acts  of  demotic  powar 
and  oppression.  Herod  was  fortunate  in  ha- 
ving prevailed  on  Messala,  ^  who  happened  to 
be  then  at  Antioch,  to  appear  in  his  &vour, 
who  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  strength 
and  eloquence,  that  Antony,  aft^r  hearing 
both  sides  of  the  question,  turned  to  Hyrca^ 
nus  the  high-prieat,  (whom,  Herod  had  per- 
suaded to  attend  the  trial,)  and  publicly  called 
on  him  to  declare^  whether  he  believed  Fa- 


with  Antony,  that  the  ambassador^  could  not  even  ob- 
tain a  hearing. 

*  Blackwell  says,  they  were  an  hundred  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  nation,  who  carried  with  them  some 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  best  speakers  of  their  country. 
—Vol.  iu  p.  341. 

^  Blackwell,  voI.ii.  p.  241.  Josephus  says,  Messala 
opposed  the  insinuation^  of  the  Jewish  lawyers,  and  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  young  men. 
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sail  ahd  Herod,'  or  their  accusers,  would  best 
iicqiiit  tfaemsdves  of  the  aifiniiifstration  ?  As 
we  are  infermed  that  Herod  was  at  this  time 
deepiy  in  lore  with  ilie  beautiful  Mariamne^'^ 
Aegrand-xuece  of  H3rrcanus,  and  even  then 
:betro)}ied  to  her,  the  high-priest's  decision 
canscarceljr  be  doubt^;  Judgment  was  giv^i 
in  fiivour  of  the  two  brothers;  and  Antony 
without  delay  appointed  them  teCrarchs  of 
Judea.  The  deputies  wei^  aciraged  at  the 
deoimcm,  and  used  such  insolent  language  to 
Antony,  that  he  ontered  fifteen  of  them  to  be 
seized  and  thrown  into  irons;  and  had  not 
the  high*priest  interceded  in  their  behalf  he 
would  have  given  command  to  have  had  them 
all  put  to  deaA.  Some 'time  after  the  deter- 
mination of  Urn  affilir,  Antony  retiimed  to 
Rome,^  where  Herod  ^p^ared  again  as  a 
suppliant,  ^^  imploring  assistance  against  the 
Parthians,  who,  he  said,  had  invaded  Judea, 
murdered  his  brother  Fasail,  driven  Jum  from 


^  Whose  beauty^  says  Blackwell,  though  yet  in  the 
bud,  being  scarce  fourteen,  promised  in  time  the  richest 
bloom.  The  fine  structure  of  her  body,  and  her  most 
chamung  gait,  says  Josephus,  exceeded  all  the  women 
of  her  age. 

*  Blackwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  &c 
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his  dominions,  and  made  Antigonus  king.'' 
The  young  tetrarch  applied  to  Antony,  his  cdd 
friend  and  protector ;  and  Messala  was  once 
more  induced  to  stand  forth  his  advocate. 
Messala  and  Sempronius  Atratinus  intrddu* 
ced  him  to  the  senate?  made  his  case  known 
to  the  fath^s,  and  obtained  a  decree  in  his 
&vour,  declaring  him  king.  This  solemn  de« 
termination  of  Herod's  cause^  from  which  his 
reign  is  considered  to  commence,  took  place 
in  the  year  of  Rome  713,  in  the  consulate  of 
Cneius  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  Caius  Asinius 
FolHo.  Whether  Messala  returned  with  An* 
tony  to  the  East  we  are  not  informed,  nor  in 
what  manner  he  spent  his  time,  if  he  did : 
frcan  the  character  he  possessed  previous  to 
his  reconciliation  with  the  Triumvirs,  it  is  not 
'  to  be  supposed  he  could  relish  the  dissolute 
life  Antony  led  there :  and  this  is  an  opinion 
we  might  have  formed  even  had  we  not  had  the 
event  to  .confirm  its  truth,  which  tells  us,  he 
was  at  laat  so  disgusted  with  his  scandalous 
conduct  and  servile  meanness  to  the  Egyptian 
qneen,  th^t,  some  time  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  he  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of 
Caesar,  which  he  continued  to  support  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  life.    From  the 
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ye&r  71S,  in  whidi  the  cause  of  Herod  was 
finaDy  settled,  to  the  year  717,  when  Mums 
Yispamus  Agripp$L  took  the  command  of  Cae- 
sar's fleet,  we  are  1^  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
part  adopted  by  Messala  in  the  transactions 
of  the  intermediate  years.  Whoever  has  care* 
iiilly  perused  the  history  oi  the  times  firom 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  cannot  be  a  strangerto 
the  ambition  of  Antony  and  Cassar,  to  the 
mutual  jealousies  whidi  rankled  and  fixttered 
in  each  other's  bosom,  and  to  the  various 
temporary  but  inefiectual  expedients  used  to 
*teconcile  them.  Lepidus  had  fallen  into  me* 
rited  neglect;  he  retained  the  nam^  without 
possessing  the  power  whidi  gave  consequence 
to  the  character  of  Triumvir.  His  place  was 
occupied  by  the  young  Pompey, '  with  such  a 


*  Antony.  ■      Sextos  Pompeius 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Cssaar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea. 

Agatn»  ...—.-.«  Sextos  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome. 
Equality  of  two  domestic  poy^n 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction ;  the  hated,  grown  to  strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love ;  the  condemned  Pomp^, 
Rich  in  his  father^  s  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  bave  not  thriv'n 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
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pottifftk  of^pilrit  and  ability  as  did  not  tarnish 
die^honours'  of  tliat  n^igbty  name :  aucl  for 
«Gmd«  time  his  w^^eamed  na^  rep^atibn 
hdd  the  balance  of  {lower  ev^en  between  the 
ciyal  4da^«!fi.  Had  ii&t  Agrippa  takmi  the 
coasunaiid  of  Gassar's  fle^  knA  Pompey  been 
^arennss  in'  improving  the  opportnnities.i  which 
Attune  threw  in  hk  way,  Rome  might  not 
hme  had  Augustus  to  boast  <^  fot'  its  master, 
iMiessah,  we  fin<^  was  sea>nd  in  commi^d  im- 
4ler  Agrippayand  this  distinguished  rank  is  a 
manifest  proof  how  high  his  character  stood 
^with  the  first  man  of  the  age  in  integrity  antt 
otakttts,  astd-makes  us  some  compen^on  for 
:lhe  Sequent  chasms  in  his  history/  To  those 
^hO'  liaye  studied  the  various  naval  actions 
between  the  two  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
the  p^fidious  character  of  Maiadorus^  or 


And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 

By  any  desperate  change.— Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

'  I  agree  with  the  learned  author  of  the  Court  of  Au- 
gustus, in  thinking  tliat  Messafo's  presence  in  this  Sicb- 
lian  war  (considering  the  h^  respectability  of.  his  cha- 
racter) wad  a  public  condemnation  of  Pompey^s  conduct, 
and  a  convindhg  pi^odf  that  the  iheasures  aoid  disposition 
of  Caesar  were  b^inning  to  assume  a  better  and  fairer 
aspect 
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Menas,  cannot  have  escaped  observation :  but 
his  naval  Udeats  ranked  so  high  in  the  estir- 
madon  of  both  parties,  that  the^  served  to 
palliate  to  them,  and  in  sonie  measure  to  es> 
cnse  his  freqn^it  tergiversadoni^  hia  repeated 
breaches  of  fitith,  and  the  in&mous  proposal 
whidi  he  made  to  Pompey  at  the  peace  of 
Misenum,  in713»  for  the  cutting  off  at  one 
Mow  his  twa  great  enemies  Antony  and  Cbe- 
sar  :^  a  proposal  whidi,  to  the  everlasting  hOi^ 
itour  of  the  youth,  he  spumed  wiih  the  great«^ 


^  Menas,  These  three  world-sharers,  these  oompeti* 
tors. 
Are  m  thy  vessel.    Let  me  cut  the  cables 
And  wh^n  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats. 
All  then  is  thine. 

'  Fompey.  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done. 
And  not  have  spoken  on^t.    In  me,  'tis  villainy ; 
In  thee  't*  had  been  good  sendee.    Thou  imist  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit,  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 
Mine  honour,  it.    Repent  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betra/d  thine  act.    Being  done  unknown, 
1  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.    Desist,  and  drink. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
He  entertained  them,  hotrever,  says  Plutarcby  very  po^ 
litely^  after  conducting  them  over  a  bridge  from  the  pro* 
montory  of  Misenum,  where  the  peace  was  signed,  to  hit 
ship,  that  rode  at  anchor. 
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efit  mdignation,  though  it  oSeted  him  the  em* 
pire  of  the  Roman  world.  The  last  act  of 
perfidy  of  whidi  Menas  was  goilty,  was  a  to* 
tal  dereliction  of  the  party  of  Pompey,  whidi^ 
whilst  he  was  meditating,  he  informed  Ccesar^ 
by  means  of  his  spies,  that  if  either  Marcus 
Agrippa,  or  Valerius  Messala,  would  f^dge 
their  honour  for  his  safety  and  protection,  he 
would  again  return  to  his  service.  Messal% 
who  at  thiis  time  commanded  in  Agrij^'s  ab* 
sence,  scrupled  pledging  to  him  his  faith,  and 
rgected  with  disdain  the  traitor's  offers ; '  but 
being  importuned  by  the  pressing  and  earnest 
solicitations  of  Caesar,  he  complied,  and  Me» 
nas  once  more  joined  the  fleet  of  Caesar.  This 
desertion  was  soon  followed  by  an  action  be« 
tween  Demochares  and  Agrippa,  the  admirals 
of  the  two  fleets,  in  which  tlie  latter  was  vie* 
torious.  Some  time  previous  to  this  engage* 
ment,  Messala  had  been  sent  by  Caesar  with 
two  l^ons  to  reinforce  Lepidus,  who  was 


3  BladLwell's  words  are»  ^  The  noble.  Messala  (he  was 
so  in  every  sense  of  the  word,)  scrupled  at  first  to  pledge 
his  faitb  to  such  a  slippety  rascal  as  Menas ;  but  being 
pressed  by  Csesar  at  least  to  deprive  their  enemy  of  a 
daring  fellow,  he  complied,  and  Menas  once  more  de» 
serted  to  Caesar/'— Vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

12 
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st^oned  on  the  southern  coa^t  of  Sicily;  a& 
ter  perfbnning  this  service,  he  hastened  back, 
and  found  Caesar  still  hov^ing  with  his  fleet 
near  the  straits  of  Messana.  The  news  of 
Agrif^'s  naval  success  in  the  action  with 
Demochares,  and  of  Pompey's  having  quitted 
Messana,  soon  reached  Caesar:  he  instantly 
saw  the  necessi^  of  striking  a  decisive  blow ; 
he  therefore  left  Messala  vith  two  legions  at 
Leucopetra,^  and  set  sail  for  Taurominium, 
with  the  design  of  surprising  the  garrison  of 
that  place.  Pompey,  apprehensive  of  such  a 
stq)  being  taken,  appeared  at  once  before 
Taurominium  with  both  a  fleet  and  land  ar* 
my.  The  surprise  and  utter  consternation  in- 
to which  Caesar  and  his  troops  were  thrown, 
was  near  being  followed  by  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  opportunity,  however, 
was,  as  usual,  neglected  by  Pompey ;  and  this 
oversight  gave  the  Caesarians  time  to  fortify 
their  camp :  Pompey  then  withdrew  to  his 
fleet,  with  the  design  of  cutting  off^  Caesar's 


*  A  prcmiontory  about  six  miles  east  fixnn  Rh^;iuiii, 
in  the  country,  of  the  Brutu»  in  which  the  Appennines 
end.  -These  mountains  are  supposed  to  sink  in  the  sea 
here,  and  to  ris^  again  at  Taurominium  in  Sicily. 
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retreat.  The  next  day  we  find  a  battle  was 
fought)  which  continued  long  and  bloody,; 
Caesar  was  defeated,  md  with  great  dijScul*- 
ty  escaped  to  Abala,  a  small  narrow  cre§J( 
on  the  Galabrian  shore, 5,  where  he  was  for- 
ced to  p)it  in  late  at  n%ht,,  attended  ojaly 
by  a  sii^gle  soldier.  Th^  couQtry  was  soon 
alarmecl)  and  the  peopjie  fipck^  from  their 
hills  to  leacn  tlie  n^ws  of  the. battle^  ,  Cassar 
thought  of  the  camp  of  .Messala,  ^d  looked 
tq  it  for  s^ety*  His  defeat,  his  perilous 
escape,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  ^11  ponspi-* 
red  to  render  his  situation  p^uliarly  di^tJC^ss- 
ing.  If,  in  this  sad  yici^ssitude  Qf  fort^gme,  the 
blood  of  the  proscription  ,had  p^es^t^  itself 
to  his  affijghted  imagination,  what  must  have 
been  tjie  feelii^  q{  him  tp^  whpi|i,th^  Fate? 
had  destin^  ^he  sovereignty  ojTthe  Romao 
world  ?  Appiim  sqy^,  he  coasted  firom  cre^ 
to  creek,  till  h^e  n^et  a  party j>f  straggling  sol- 
diers, who  knew  him,  and  carried  him  i^  a 
most  miserable  plight  to  the  camp  of  Messa- 
la.— We  have  here  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  unaccountable  changes  of  fortune.  Cae- 
sar, in  this  helpless  condition,  brought  before 

'  Appian.  Ii.  v. 
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the  man,  whom  he  had  devoted  to  death,  oh 
*whose  head  he  had  set  a  price,  and  promised 
liberty  to  the  hkxe  who  should  murder  him. 
Messala's  character  in  this  instance  shines 
£>rth:  with  peculiar  splendour :  he  received 
his  old  enemy  as  a.  friend,  considered  his  life 
sacred,  and  treated,  him.  with  the  tenderest 
care.  This  act  of  ui^Muralleled  generosity  on 
the  part  of  Messala  is  a  subject  of  high  com- 
mendation with  the  later  Greek  writers,  ^  and 
is  a  convincing  proof  to  us  at  this  day,  that 
Roman  virtue  was  then. something  more  than 
a.name.  Such  an  instance  of  disinterested 
conduct  must  have  sunk  de^  into  the- heart 
of  Caesar ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  which  presented  itself,  of 
marking  his  gratitude  to  his  deliverer.  He 
increased  the  number  of  the  College  of  Au- 
gurs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  rewarding 
Messala  with  a  seat  in  that  venerable  body. '' 


*  Id  nunc  memoiare  libuit  Romans  virtutis  exemplum 
quando,  Messala  habens  in  potestate  proscriptorem  suum 
defloiatum,  in  tanta.  cakunitate  refovit  ut  imperatorem 
Bervavitque.— Afpian. 

7  Blackwell,  vol.  IL  p.  455. 
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This  dection  was  held  in  the  year  717,  iu  the 
consulship  of  Ladus  Gellius  Poplicola  abd 
Marcus  Cocceius  Nerya.^  Caesar  soon  be*- 
came  sensible  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
Menas's  last  act  of  treadbfery;  for  by  it  the 
balance  empower  fell  into  his  hands,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  acquired  sudi  a  siJ^>eriorit7  at 
sea  by  the  judiekms  conduct  of  Agrippa,  that 
Pompey  was  totally  routed  in  the  first  g|ene« 
i^al  engagement,  and  fled  ifith  a  most  xinbe* 
coming  precq)itation  to  Asia;  where  he  was 
murdered  by  one  of  Anton/s  officers,  die  mi* 
gratefol  Titius,  whose  life  had  been  spared  by 
him  when  master  of  Sidty.9    This  erenl. 


'  '  Cocoeius  Nenra  is  mentioned  by  Hocaoe  in  his  Jour* 
ney  to  Bnindusium.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable 
man^  and  much  respected  by  sdl  parties,  so  that  he  was 
nonnnated,  both  \^  Octaviiis  and  Antony,  to  acoomnio^ 
date  their  difSsr^nces  on  the  occasion  of  the  afocesaul 
journey  to  Brundusium.  With  him  Msecenas  was  nam^ 
by  Octavius,  and  Pollio  by  Antony.  This  battle  was 
fought  near  the  promontory  of  Pelpruef,  and  the  victory 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  and  address  of  Agrippa. 
Masic&aaa  signalised  faknseff  on  the  occasion,  and  had  a 
share  in  the  glory. 

^  He  was  tdcen  fcnoner  1^  Menas  In  the  jSioEiian 
w^r,  and  carried  to  Sextus  Pompey,  wiho  gftve  hin  hit 
life,  and  treated  himiis  a fiiead. 
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^Iiidi  happened  {n  the  year  718,  extmguish^ 
ed  the  last  surviving  hc^ea  of  the  republic* 
He  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  had  lotig  been  the  friend  of  the  discon^ 
tented,  the'  refuge  of  the  proscribed,  and  ter* 
ror  of  the  Triumvirate.  His  death  opened 
both  sea  and  land  to  his  successful  competi-r 
tor,  and  was  in  a  vefy  few  years  succeeded  by 
tiiat  long-expected  struggle  for  superiority  be^ 
tween  Antony  and  Caesar,  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  one,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
other  tQ  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire. 

After  the  fidl  of  Pompey,  Caesar's  staf  rose 
the  ascendant  in  the  West;  and  as  his  supe- 
riority waSsUow  acknowledged,  he  made  his 
entry  into  Rome  in  the  humble  splendour  of 
the  lesser  triumph. '  From  this  time  his  style 
and  kmguage  became  more  accommodated  to 
die  constitution  of  his  country,*  and  the  ge- 


'  Called  an  xypaiion. 

^  Ijn  the  fuii  contemplation  o£  this  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  Cesar's  mind,  Dr  Blackwell  thinks  that 
'  Horace  coi^poised  his  celebrated  Ode  to  Calliope  and  the 
Jdusesy  in  which  are  inculcate^  the  mildest  maxims  and 
.lyisestprecqyts: 

**  Vos  Cflstaram  akum,  mflittft  sifflul 
FesMs  «olioct€8  abdidit  oppidi«i 
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neral  feelings  of  the  people;  and  bis  councils 
more  the  result,  of  prudence  and  moderation. 
Dear-bought  experience:  had  given  him  a 
knowledge  of  himself^  which  is  of  all  know- 
ledge the  rarest  to  be  acquired:  and*  this 
knowledge  the  wisdom  of  his  ministers  ex- 
panded, and  converted  to. the  public  good. 
His  court  soon  became  the  seat  of  every 
muse;  and  all  the  arts  began  to  flourish  un- 
der, his  fostering  protection.  Maecenas  f 
sought  out  literary  merit  wherever  it  could 


Flnire  quserentem  labores 
Pierio  recreatU  Antro. 
Vos  lene  consilitim  et  dads,  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae. 

Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  su^ : 
Vim  temperatam  Dii  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus.  Horace,  lib.  iii.  ode  4. 

^  Msecenasy  even  ingoing  to  Brundusium  to  reconcile 
a  misunderstanding  which  had  taken  place  between  Cas- 
sior  and  ^ntony,  was  accompanied  by  Virgil,  Horace, 
Varius,  Heliodorus,  and  several  other  men  of  letters. 
The  important  afl&irs  in  which  this  able  minister  was 
concerned,  were  no  interruptions  to  his  natural  and  usual 
gaiety.  His  attention  was  never  turned  from  the  Muses, 
nor  deviated  from  his  familiar  intercourse  with  those 
who  cultivated  them.  The  agreeable  and  interesting  ac« 
count  which  is  given  by  Horace  of  this  journey  is  known 
to  every  reader  of  taste  and  dasslcal  information.  Ho- 
race, in  speaking  of  his  first  introduction  to  Maecenas, 
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be  found;  and  the  bounty  of  his  master  gave 
it  every  encouragement.  -  Caesar  himself  was 
attached  to  lett^*8,  was  no  mean  judge  of  po- 
lite literature,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  the  learned.  This  intercourse 
between  the  prince  and  men  x)f  genius  was 
cultivated  with  great  attention  and  judgment 
by  the  first  minister  of  state ;  and,  in  the  end, 
it  changed  and  humanised  a  mind  from  which 
a  perturbed  and  sanguinary  ambition  seemed 
to  have  eradicated  every  vestige  of  tenderness 
and  virtue :  But  who  could  take  counsel  with 


and  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  gained  access  to  the  mi- 
nister, uses  this  language : 

*'  Nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit,  optimus  olim 
VirgiUuty  post  hunc  Varius  dixere  quid  essero, 
Ut  veni  coram,  singultim  pauca  locutus,  &c  . 
Sed  quod  eram,  Narro :  respondes,  ut  tuus  est  mbs, 
Pauca  ;  abeo  et  revocas  nono  post  iTieiiiey  jubesque 
Esse  in  amicorum  numero." 

'  From  several  passages  in  Horace,  it  appears  that  Mae- 
cenas took  the  wisest  precautions  in  the  dioice  of  his 
friends,  before  he  admitted  them  to  a  confidential  inter- 
course : 

^  Difficiles  aditus  primos  habet" 

**  Paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sans,'*  &c. 

See  ScHOMBERo's  Life  of  Maceruu^  which  b  only  an 
abridgment  of  that  published  by  Meibomius* 
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Maecenas  without  haying  hid  underi^tanding! 
.  enlightened)  admilre  Massala  without  having 
his  heart  iibproTed^  converse  with  Horace 
without  gaining  a  knoifledge  of  mankind^  ot 
hstea  to  the  mu^e  dT  Virgil  ^without  having 
his  taste  corrected^  and  his  morals  amiended  ? 
Whilst  Caesar  was  using  every  inetas  in  hia 
power  to  gain  the  a£fi^tions  of  the  senate  and 
people,  Antbny  and  Cleopati-a  were  rioting 
in  all  the  luxury  of  the  East.  Whilst  Caesar; 
was  hardening  his  troops  in  the  Dalmatian 
wars,  and  adding  new  conquests  to  his  artns,. 
Antony  was  consuming  the  strength  and  vi- 
gour of  his  army  in  rash  and  fruitless  expedi- 
tions to  Parthia  and  Armenia*  In  the  year 
718,  Messala  was  dispatched  to  reduce  the 
Salassi,^  a  fierce  people  who  had  rebelled, 
and  who,  b^g  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Penning  and  Grecian  Alps,  had  long  bid  de- 
fiance to,  every  attempt  made  by  a  regular 
army  to  subdue  them.     As  they  commanded 


*  Dans  une  Vallie  profonde,  couverte  de  I'Alpe  Pen- 
nine et  de  FAlpe  Greque^  ou  du  Grand  et  du  Petit  Saint 
Bernard,  qu'occupoient  les  Salassiy  une  Colonic  de  Pre- 
torietis  ^tablie  sous  le  regne  d'Auguste,  prit  le  nom 
(f  Augusta  Pretoria  ibt  celui  d'Aouste  est  reste  ^  cette 
ville.— D'Anvillb. 
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a  mofit  important  pass  from  Itsty  to  Oan),  it 
f^as  thought  both  adriseable  and  necessary  to 
dislodge  them.  Messala  set  out  on  the  expe- 
dition attended  by  his  friend  TiboHos.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  made  it  expedient  for 
him  to  take  op  his  winteivqoarters  amongst 
them ;  and  what  may  be  ccmudered  as  extra- 
ordinaiy  is,  that  his  very  enemies  supplied 
him  for  money  with  all  the  wood  that  was  ne- 
cessary both  for  firing  and  military' ^igines,  ^ 
of  whidi  articles  he  was  in  extreme  want.  As 
soon  as  the  spring  set  in,  he  attacked  them 
with  great  vigour,  surrounded  them  with  im- 
pregnable works;  and  soon  ccmipeDed  th^n, 
by  famine,  to  sue  for  mercy.  Some  time  af- 
terwards Caesar  settled  a  &vourite  colony^ 
chosen  from  his  Praetorian  guards,  in  this  fa- 
mous pass,  which  he  called  Augusta  Prato^ 
riof  ^  and  which  has  since  been  corrupted  in- 
to that  of  Aost  For  this  signal  service  Mes- 
sala was  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
which  he  declined.     Caesar  was  pleased  with 

^  This  drcumstance  is  noticed  by  Strabo,  in  bis  tc^ 
Gond  book,  in  speaking  of  Dectmus  Brutus's  march 
through  this  countr}% 

<^  Val  d'AoBta. 
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his. conduct,  and  seemed  not  insensible  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  valuable  friend,  which 
the  author  of  the  Court  of  Augustus  thinks  rar- 
ther  extraordinary,  because,  &ay§  he,  ^'  Mes* 
sala  was,  in  modem  style,  but  an  indifferent 
courtier."  This  <^ini6n  he  grounds  on  the 
following  circumstance.  After  MesseJa's  re-- 
turn  from  the  East,  Caesar  appointed  him  first 
prce&ct  of  the  city, '  an  office  which  he  accept* 
ed,  and  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  from 
an  idea  that  it  was  not  legal  and  consistent 


^  I  do  not  find  in  what  year  Messala  "was  appointed  pra^ 
feet  of  the  city.  Mr  Mills,  who  has  continued  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  Augustus,  without  noticing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Messala  to  this  office  when  Maecenas  sue* 
ceeded  him,  says*  that  Augustus^  on  gmng  to  the  fierman 
war,  in  730,  named  Messala  prsefect  of  the  city,  which  he 
refused,  and  Statilius  Taurus  was  chosen  in  lu's  place. 
Had  Messala  refused  this  office  before  on  account  of  its 
illegality i  where  was  the  necessity  of  tendering  it  to  him 
a  second  time  ?  The  words  of . Tacitus  are,  '*  Primusque 
M.*Corvinus  eam  potestatem  et  paucos  intra  dies  finem 
accepit,  quasi  nescius  exercendi.'^  Tacitus  says,  Statilius 
Taurus,  and  not  Maecenas,  succeeded  Messala.  The 
praefect  had  the  power  of  banishing  persons  both  from 
the  city  and  from  Italy,  and  of  transporting  thein  to  any 
i^and  which  the  emperor  named  *(tn  Insulam  depor* 
tandi.) 

The  care  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar 
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mth  the  constitution  of  the  city.  It  was  an 
office  which  invested  the  person  appointed  to 
it  with  the  wh(de  executive  authority  within  the 
xdtj ;  it  was  revived  under  an  old  appdlation, 
and  bestowed  on  Messala,  to  render  it  less 
.odious.  On  his  resignation,  the  commission 
was  made  out  for  Maecenas,  which  he  accepts 
ed  and  discharged  with  great  prudence  and 
discretion.  Messala's  name^  says  Blackwell, 
Jiad  a  growing  virtue  in  it  which  sanctified  the 
<;ause  he  espoused ;  and  this,  added  to  his  cha> 
racter  as  a  military  officer,  made  his  presence 
of  considerable  consequence  in  the  day  of  ne- 
cessity, reconciled  the  prince  to  his  love  of 
liberty,  and  made  him  anxious  to  secure  his 
services  in  a  contest  which  he  foresaw  must 
take'^place  between  Antony  and  him  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Csesar  effected  his  pur- 
pose, and  Messala  embarked  warmly  in  his 


department  of  Msecenas,  to  which  Horace  frequently  al- 
ludes : 

Tu  civhatem  quis  deceat  status 
Curas,  et  urbi  soHcltus  times. 

Horace,  b.  iil  ode  29. 

Horace  says  to  Maecenas, 

Mitte  civiles  super  urbe  curas. 
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cause,  which  is  an  unqaestionable  proof  he 
thought  It  then  the  best  in  the  empire*  BIack«> 
well  has  an  idea  that  at  this  time  Caesar's  heart 
was  beginning  to  soften,  and  that  Messala^ 
sensible  of  this  change,  became  more  interest- 
ed in  his  fortunes.  The  same  author  relates 
the  following  anecdote  as  a  reason  tor  his 
adopting  so  &vourabIe  an  opinion.  Platan^ 
informs  us,  from  the  auth(Hity  of  some  wri^^ 
ters,  that  Brutus  did  not  kill  himself  with  his 
own  hands,  but  that  Strato,  ^  one  of  his  inti* 
mate  friends,  held  the  sword  on  which  he  Ml, 
that  ended  his  sorrows  and  life  together.  Af* 
ter  this  melancholy  event,  Strato  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Messala ;  and  being 
^  a  man  of  virtue  and  letters^  having  studied 
rhetoric  with  Brutus,  he  continued  to  hold 
the  same  respectable  place  in  the  friendship 
of  Messala  which  he  had  done  in  that  of  BrvL^ 
tus.  ^    The  virtues  of  Brutus  were  made  a  sub- 


•  Messala.  How  died  my  lord,*  Strato  ? 
Strato.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it: 
Julius  Cjesar. 
^  Strato  became  so  eminent,  says  Blackwell,  diat  his 
effigies  were  engraved,  and  worn  in  rings,  like  those  of 

•  Brutus* 
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jtct  of  (^BMoa^ndation  by  Messdb  in  the  court 
<^  Augustus ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  Plutarch, 
that,  having  one  day  obtained  a  private  au^ 
dience^  he  introduced  Strato  to  Caesar,  and 
said,  with  tears,  ^'  This  is  the  man  who  did 
the  last  kind  office  for  my  dear  Brutus/' ' . 
The  heart  of  Claesar  was  softened,  he  received 
the  friend  of  Brutus  with  kindness^  and  gave 
him  a  considerable  command  at  the  battle  of 
Aotium,  where  he  behaved  in  a  manner  not 
unworthy  of  the  r^;ard  of  Caesar,  or  recom-^ 
i^endation  of  Mesddli^.  Frcun  the  year  718^ 
in  which  the  death  ()f  Pompey  proved  so  fa* 
tal  to  the  republic,  to  the  year  722,  almost 
every  event  tended  in  some  way  or  other  to 
destroy  the  hann<my  between  the  imperial  ri« 
vals,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  issue* 
During  that  interval  we  have  no  history  ex^ 
tant  which  mentions  the  name  of  Messala* 
The  awful  period  which  preceded  the  battle 
of  Actium  was  employed  by  Caesar  in  making 


the  most  distinguished  Romans.  One  of  these,  in  a 
lapU  Chalctdomus  (a  thoughtful  mild  figure,)  was  in  the 
curious  Collection  of  the  late  Baron  Stosch. 

*■  Messala,  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Julius  C&uaA, 
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every  preparation  for  accomplighing  the  great, 
object  of  his  life  and  ambition ;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  he  conducted  himself  with 
the  utmost  wisdom  and  policy.  Anton/s  con- 
duct was  directly  the  reverse,  and  every  mea- 
sure he  adopted  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
folly  and  infatuation.  The  most  superficial 
reader  of  the  times  knows  that  every  stq)  to- 
wards a  cordial  reconciliation  proved  abor- 
tive, and  that  the  last  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  sword.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the 
various '  circumstances  which  led  to  the  im- 
portant decision ;  all  of  them  originated  from 
the  characters,  fortunes,  and  situations  of  the 
two  chiefs,  and  followed  each  other  in  natural 
order.  The  consuls  marked  out,  at  the  peace 
of  Misenum,  for  the  year  722,  were  Caesar 
and  Antony.  The  latter's  name  was  now 
rased  out,  and  that  of  Messala  substituted  in 
its  place.  He  had  taken  a  decided  part  in 
favour  of  Caesar,  and  bore  a  command  in  the 
fleet  at  Actium.  That  he  performed  some 
serv^ice  on  that  day  is  confirmed  by  an  anec- 
dote in  the  life  of  Brutus.  In  a  conversation 
which  Messala  had  with  Caesar  after  that  ce- 
lebrated engagement,  the  latter,  among  other 
things,  praised  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
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and  observed,  that  his  zeal  m  his  service  was 
peculiarly  distinguished,  consideringhowmuch 
it  was  the  reverse  at  Philippi.  Messala  felt 
the  praise,  and,  not.  insensible,  to  the  tacit  re- 
buke, thus  answered,  ^^  I  have  always  taken 
the  best  and  justest  side."  An  universal  peace 
followed,  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  with  it 
the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus  was.  shut  for  the  third, time  since 
the  foundation  of  Rome;  and  Csesar  was  ho- 
noured with  an  inscription,  dated  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  in  which  he  is  styled  ^^  the  Savi- 
our of  the  Republic.'*  Some  inconsiderable 
disturbances,  however,  are  said  to  have  hap- 
pened during  his  long  reign,  which  were  not 
of  consequence  enough  to  a£^t  the  general 
tranquillity,  and  which  can  only,  claim  our. 
attention: when  the  name  of  Messala  is  found 
among  them,  to  make  them  deserving  o£  our 
notice.:  > 

Subsequent  to  the  expirati<m  of  Messala's 
consulship,  TibuUus  composed  his  panegyric; 
the  intimate  connection  which  always  subsist- 
ed between  him  and  his  friend  and  patron 
Messala,  will,  we  trust,  render  a  few  circum- 
stances in  the  poet's  life  not  uninteresting, 
and  make  our  apology  for  a  short  digression 
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from  the  subject  of  these  M^noirs.^  During 
the  civil  wars,  Tibullus  took  an  active  part, 
and,  at  the  battle  o(  Philippi,  fought  under  the 
standard  of  Brutus  and  the  Gommoniirec^th  : 
after  that  unfortunate  day,  be  left  the  army  in 
disgust.  The  persuasions  of  his  friend  Mes-* 
«  Mda  could  not  induce  him  to  take  arms 
against  those  men,  whom  he  had  be^i  taught 
from  his  youth  to  esteem  as  the  assertors  and 
vindicators  of  Roman  liberty ;  and  therefore 
he  withdrew  to  his  copntry-seat  at  Pedum, 
wliere  he  passed  his  time  partly  in  repairing 
a  brok^i  £)rtune,  and  partly  in  cultivating 
j^osophy  and  the  muses^  to  whom  he  was 
all  his  life  devoted.  To  poetry  he  was  prin-r 
cipally  attached;  and,  as  he  was  often  in  love, 
and  oft^i  unsuccessful,  the  i^tyuig  Muse  be« 
came  his  favourite  mistress,  whose  tender 
strains  have  ^ven  posterity  the  truest  idea  ci 
elegiac  composition.  ^     The  celebrated  Oly? 

'  *  Dr  Grainger's  preface  to  his  translation  of  Tibm- 
lus^s  Bl^es. 

'  His  poems  have  heen  bappijr  initated  by  Mt  Haai- 
mo^d ;  and^notwithfitandingidie  un&dii^  oensiire  wh^ 
has  been  passed  upon  the  youth's  tender  elegies  by  a 
great  and  learned  authority,  they  \vill,  I  am  persuaded, 
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o^tSL  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  object 
of  his  fond  idolatry;  and  a  disappointment^ 
in  this  his  first  passion  is  said  to  have  been  a 
primary  motive  for  his  attending  Messala,  as 
we  have  noticed,  in  his  Gallic  expedition  in 
the  year  718. 

He  thought  the  agitation  and  bui^e  of  a 
military  life,  and  a  remcyvral  from  a  sight  of  the 
beloved  object*  would  sbate  and  dissipate  his 
sorrow*  He  tried  the  esqperiment,  and  forgot 
Glycera;  but  his  heart,  whidi  was  formed  of 
the  very  gentlest  mould,  soon  discovered  on 
his  return  an  object  which  engaged  all  his 
tenderest  affections,  in  the  person  of  Delia. 
The  omsulship  of  Messala,  in  the  year  72^, 


continue  to  be  read  and  admired  by  every  gentle  niind> 
as  tbe  warm  effiisions  of  his  own  heart,  improved  and 
strengthened  by  the  congenial  feelings  of  another. 

^  Horace  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  disappointment 
in  the  SSd  Ode  of  his  fkst  Book,  beginning  with  **  Albi, 
ne  ddieoi  plm  nimio  &€•''—- 

Cease,  ^  Albius,  to  l^ewail; 

Check, ah!  check, love's j^laintive tale: 

Let  thy  el^es  no  more 

Cmd  Glycera  deplore 

GlyoBia  wko^  lost  to  trntfa, 

Sffl^  a  iien>^  bd^hter  pwtb. 

Boscawibn's  Horace. 
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succeeded  this  new  passion ;  and  it  was  ow 
this  occasion  that  TibuUus  composed  the  pa-> 
negyric  I.have  before  noticed ;  and,  as  it  con-- 
tains  the  most  flattering  praises  of  his  patron, 
some  account  of  it  cannot  be  omitted.  It  is 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  o£ 
Tibullqs's  Elegies,  and  contains  two  hundred 
and  eleven  lines  in  praise  of  his  illustrious 
patron.  Whilst  some  commentators  hesitate, 
in  ascribing  this  poem  to  TibuUus,  others  are 
inclined  to  doubt  its  authenticity  altogether ; 
but  Scaliger,  though  he  censures  it  as  inaccu" 
rate,  careless,  and  destitute  of  vigour  and  har^ 
many,  thinks  it  notwithstanding  original,  and 
that  it  was  left  unfinished  by  our  author.  I' 
fully  agree  with  the  last  learned  commenta- 
tpr,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  lines  begin- 
ning with 

**  Pro  te  vel  rapidas  ausim/'  &c 
are  truly  expressive  of  the  genuine  feelings  of 
our  poet  for  his  noble  friend;  and,  impressed, 
with  that  idea,  I  shall  bring  forward  so  much 
of  it  as  may  enlighten  and  unfold  my  subject 
— Tibullus,*  with  great  modesty,  apologizes, 
in  the  opening  of  the  poem,  for  his  want  of 
genius  to  render  sufficient  justice  to  Messala's 
5 
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4c^n^;  and  otjify,  reconciles  tf>  hxa^}(  jthe 
boldness  pf  the  attempt,  by  siaying  it  is  tj?p 
will,  not  the  po^er,  ^ehicb  constititfes  th^  Y^e- 
lue  of  the  gift  in  the  judgment  of  the  yirtu- 
19113.  He  siigbtfy  passes  over  tjne  t^vvi^  M!^ 
jsala  might  derive  firom  the  glories  of  a  lopg 
Un^  of  ancestor$,  a^d  myh  ^ba^t  bis  &in^  inr 
5tead  of  h^iAg  ccmteni;  ititb  the  unsubst^tictl 
lustre  of  transmitted  honours,  or  wtb  tbp 
cold  ins^rii^ion  on  the  base  cf  a  lifelesp  sfi^r 
l3ue,  should  be  immoirtalized  by  the  pen9  of 
poets  and  bistoriaj^is.  ^^  For  who»''  fyc)i»in\8 
the  poet,  <^  can  equal  hint  in  the  camp  or  fo- 
rum? Who)  like  him,  can  jcyiell  the  Anry.  of 
the  giddy  multitude^  or  appease  Ihe  anger  of 
an  incensed  judge  ?  His  &me  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sage  of  Pylos,  n(»r  his  eloqu^ce 
to  that  of  the  wise  Ulysses  ?  Who  in  "jvar  is 
ao  conversant  with  its  various  dlscipluie  and 
tactics?  Who  knows  so  wdl  how  to  surround 
his  can^  with  a  deep  4itch, .  and  secure  it 
with  strong  paUisadoes  ?  Who  throws  with 
^  much  skill  the  unwieldy  rudis,  or  shoots 
with  truer  aim  the  swift-flying  arrow;  or 
breaks,  like  him,  opposing  ranks  with  the 
ponderous  javelin  ?  Who  can  curb  with  such 
judgment  the  fiery  steed  ?    Who  can  so  well 
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ddaid  himself  with  his  slueld  fi*om  the  ran^ 
dom  shots  of  the  impetuous  spear ;  or  whirl 
with  such  dexterity  the  whizzing  sling  ?—- 
When  the  battle  bums,  who  displays  sudi 
knowledge  in  presenting  the  best  countenance 
to  the  enemy ;  or  such  pres^ice  of  mind  in 
sei^g  the  critical  moment  of  victory  ?— Bat 
lest  posterity  might  interpret  this  praise  into 
mere  poetic  declamation,  I  celebrate,^'  says  Ti- 
bttllus,  "  what  my  own  experience  jcBStifies ;  the 
brave  soldier  of  Japidia,  and  the  rebellious 
Pannonians  scattered  amidst  the  cold  Alp% 
can  witness  it.  Tlie  old  soldier  of  Arupi- 
muU)  and  the  peasant  nursed  up  in  arms,  can 
testify  it,'*  &c.  The  poet  is  here  supposed  to 
allude  to  his^  expedition  with  Messala,  in  the 
year  718,  against  the  Salassi,  who  were  the 
only  people  of  the  Alps  that  hii^ry  tdls  ui^ 
were  subdued  by  Messah  that  year,  and  for 
which,  we  have  observed,  he  refused  a  tri» 
umph;  Our  author,  after  p^ng  Messak's 
military  tafents  every  compliment,  and  view- 
ing his  exploits  in  the  most  flattering  light, 
exclaims,  that  Nature  and  Jove  himself  bow- 
ed to  him  in  his  consulate;  and  then  closes 
his  panegyric  with  the  warm^t  feelings  of 
the  friend  as  well  as  of  the  poet.    <^  For  you. 
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MessiJa,  I  should  brave  the  rapid  ocean^ 
though  disturbed  by  every  wind :  For  you  I 
«hould  rush  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  or  fling  myself  into  the  hottest  flames 

<^  Sum  quodmnque  tuum  at!^  When  Ti- 
bullus  lamodts  his  own  inability  to  describe 
Messala's  actions  according  to  their  merit,  he 
introduces  to  our  aoquidntance  a  poet  whose 
genius  and  virtues  entitled  him  to  the  firienit 
ship  and  esteem  of  Messala  and  Horace* 
This  was  Valgius  Rufiis,  whom  Tibulhis  oon« 
sidered  little  inferior  to  Homer ;  but  whose 
works  are  now  onfortunatety  lost 

"  But  Valgius  he  can  swell  a  warrior's  namey 
Valgius  next  Homer  in  eternal  fiune." ' 

We  learn  from  Horace  that  Valgius  excel- 


■  Darfs  translation-^ 

^  Est  tibi  qui  possit  magnis  se  accingere  rd>u8 
Valgius,  setemo  propior  non  alter  Romero. " 
Angelo  Poliziano  has  alluded  to  this  character  of  Vffl- 
gius  in  one  of  his  latin  poems : 

^  £t  qui  Smymeeis  poterat  contendere  plectris 
Valgius,  ut  tersi  memorat  pia  Musa  Tibulli/' 
-— HoR.  B.  ii.  ode  9. 

**  Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  modis 
Mysten  ademptum.'^ 
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led  in^I^iac  con^position ;  and  that  he  mftde 
the  death  of  an  anuable  son  the;  snbj^ct  of 
wo*ke>  of  his  plaksdre  strains.  Horace  ad* 
dressed  to  him  a  beauti&l  ode  on  the  occ^ 
sion.  The  grief  the  &ther  suffered  for  the 
loss  of  such  a  son  nmst  hare  been  considera- 
bty  aUerinted  by  the  contespondent  fiselings  f£ 
soph  a  friend  as  Horace;  foruFheretiviOfBiiids 
med;  of  'Oongenial  senUments,  ihey  seldom 
£ldi:in  sootfaong,  dilating,  and  lessening  each 
cdKf's  sorrow.  AAer  the  expiration  of  Mes« 
saiiAs  ^XNKulship,  me  see  at  a  loss  both  as  to 
Aetime'Cf  his  next  expedition,  aadthepar* 
ticular  circnmstanGes  under  which  he  was 
employed  kx  it.  The  commentators  are  of 
opinion,  that  Augustus  soon  appoint^  him 
tp  an  extraordinary  command  in  Syri^^  which 
we  find  he  accepted  of;  and  that  TibuUus 
consented  to  go  with  him,  notwithstanding 
the  sighs  and  tears  of  Ddia,  *  with  whom  he 
was  tl^en  violently  in  love.  He  embarked 
with  Messala  for  Syria ;  but  before  they  had 
been  long  at  sea,  he  was  taken  so  'Si  that 
Messala  was  obliged  to  leave  him  at  Fhseaday 


^  All  could  not  dry  my  tender  Delia's  tears. 
Suppress  her  sighs,  or  calm  her  anxious  fears.^' 

OrRAINGEK.. 
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and  proceed  without  bim  on  his  vdyage.' 
Fortunatdy  for  Our  poet  he  was  noir  on  &i* 
ty  ground;  and  Honler  and  Ulysses,  alid 
the  palace  and  gairdens  of  king  Aleinous^mitft 
have  for  ever  been  before  his  eyes.^  In  this 
celebrated  isle^  where  the  divine  Demoddcus 
strung  his  golden  lyre,  Tibullus  composed 
Ae  third  el^y  of  his  first  book,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity  and  beauty.    How 


^  Ibitis  JEgeas  sine  me,  Me$$ala^  per  undas, 
O  utinam  memores  ipse,  cohorsque  *  mei. 
Me  tenet  %notiB  agrum  Phesaeia  terns. 

T1B4  lib.  i.  ode  S. 
^  Such  visions,  one  might  have  supposed  to  have  been 
ever  present  to  his  imagination  ^  and  yet,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  elegy  to  the  end  of  it,  there  is  not  a  refetw 
enee  to  its  histc^y  as  given  by  Homer.  His  deseripdoii 
of  the  Golden  age,  banning  with 

^  Quam  bene  Satumo  vivebant  rege^  priusquam 
Tellus  in  longas  est  patefocta  vias,*'  &c 

has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  poet  either  ancient  or 
modem. 

*  The  cohort  menUoned  hi  the  ttxt  was  Meaiala*!  retU 
me,  says  Dr  Grainger,  which,  if  made  np  of  sacb  men  as 
Tibnllin,  most,  he  adds,  have  been  very  different  from  that 
of  modem  generals*  Bot  in  those  days  a  man  was  thought 
the  better  soldier  for  cnltlvating  an  acquaintance  with  the 
moses. — Tewipora  mutantuu 

.  **  Si  tibi  santta  cebon  comilomy"  lays  /avenaU 
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long  his  illness  confined  him  here  we  are  not 
tdd;  but  as  soon  as  his  health  permitted^  it 
is  known  he  renewed  his  voyage,  and  j(»ned 
Messala  in  the  East.  No  satisfactory  account 
remains  of  this  eastern,  expedition,  either  aa 
declarative  of  its  causes  or  ccmsequences*^^ 
Tibullus^  in  the  eighth  elegy  of  his  first  ho/okf 
(a  poem  which  Dr  Grainger  thinks  is  entitled 
to  a  nobler  appeUation  than  that  of  elegy), 
expressly  alludes  to  his  patron's  conduct  on 
it  in  the  following  poetic  raptures :  *^  Shall 
I,"  says  he>  *'  record  his  transactions  near 
the  silent  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  the  lofty 
summits  of  Taurus,  the  high  towers  of  Tyre, 
or  the  fertilizing  streams  of  the  Niler*  From 
this  language,  however  poetical,  it  is  clear 
Messala  was  engaged  in  some  service  of  con- 
sequence whilst  he  commanded  in  the  East. 
He  could  not  have  remained  long  there ;  for 
we  find  him,  in  the  following  year,  726,  ap- 
pointed proconsul  by  Augustus,  to  quell  a  re- 
bellion which  had  broken  out  in  the  province 
of  Aquitania.  The  account  given  by  Tibul- 
lus  of  this  expedition  is  also  in  the  suspicious 
language  of  poetry  and  panegyric.  But,  as 
our  author  served  under  Messala,  and  pub- 
lished his  relation  of  the  conquest  a  short 
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time  after  die  event,  we  caa  tntertain  no  sus^ 
picion  of  the  fitct,  espedally  when  we  find  it 
amfirmed  by  a  triumph  recorded  at  this  day 
oa  the  Capitoline  Marhles.^  In  the  same 
po^n  oa  Messala's  birth-day,  which  has  been 
just  noticed,  the  Fatal  Sisters  are  introduced 
predestinating  Messala  to  the  conquest  of 
Aquitania,  when  the  Atur  ^  should  tremble  at 
his  hostile  bands.  Upon  which  the  poet  sud-* 
denly  exclaims,  ^  The  event  is  past,'  and  the 
Roman  youth  hath  seen  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  his  triuitiph  in  all  the  q)lendid  circumstan- 
ces of  captive  generals'  victorious  laurels, 
ivory  charier  and  white  horses."  Here  Ti- 
bullus,  with  a  natural  but  pardonable  vanity> 
adds, 

**  Non  tine  me  est  tibi  partus  honor  J* 

,  *  MaBMORACAFITOLJNA— M.VALERIUSM.F.M.N. 
725 

Messala  A.  ^^  —  Varro  — 

CoRViNiTs  Pro.  Cos.    Ex  Gallia.  — 

7  Kal.  Oct. 

.^  Atur,  vel  Atunis,  vel  Aturis,  a  river  of  Gaul  which 
runs  into  the  Bay  of  fiiscay ;  now  called  the  Adour. 

'  ^venere— Dovos  pubes  Romana  triumphoS) 
Vidit— et  evinctos  bradiia  capta  duces. 

Tib.  lib.  i.  ep.  B, 
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4<  I  abo  Udtehad  a  dare  in  the  l^oor :  Tari> 
bella  Pyrene^^  md  die  Aare^  of  di^  Santome' 
seajkno^iti  theAzatr^*  dieJnlpetiioiisRfadn^* 
tlie  m%lity  Garunma^^  and  the  blue  streams 
df  the  Llger;^  can  bear  wihtes4  to  what  I  mjrJ* 
--Be^es  the  pro^  alre^^  adduted  of  Mes* 
salads  trimnph,  ^e  have  an  unerritig  tMitno^ 
ny  from  a  silver  medal  which  Mons.  Vidllants 
gives  in  a  treatise  which  he  has  written  on  tUe 
Nikriim  Jntiqui  df  Roman  ftmilies.  In  hil^ 
accouiit  of  the  Valeriitn  fdihily,  he  present^ 
us  with  a  Nunmi^  JrgehteUs^  which  bears  oh 
one  ^ide  the  name  of  Ct)rvlniJiSj  #ith  a  head  of 
Jkpit}sr  CapitoKikui  wtfedthed  with  ktirel,  m 
whoM  Messala  btkrhd  sdcrifibe  after  hid  tii^ 


'  Tarbelliy  a  people  of  Aquitania  between  the  Pyre- 
nees  and  the  Garonne;'  from  them  the  Pyrenean  moun« 
tain  is  called  Tarbella  Fyrene. 

^  Santonicus  Oceanus,  thit  part  of  the  Mare  Aquita* 
nicum^  or  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Li- 
ger  and  of  the  Garumna* 

'  Arar,  the  Soane,  a  river  so  slow,  th&i:  Cassar  says  ft 
cannot  be  discerned  which  way  it  moves. 

*  fthodanus,  Rhone. 

,    3  Garumna,  Gkronnd. 

♦  Liger,  Loire« 

^  Mons.  Vaillanty  voL  ii.  p.  516,  &c    Amsterdam, 

iros. 
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^Unph ;  dnd  dti  the  r^verd^  M;  Messftb  in  a 
triumphal  car^  chraWn  by  foot  horses^  in  which 
Jupiter  is  placed,  holding  iu  his  haud  the 
thundery  sceptre,  diid  rettid,  to  irhosb  aid  the 
I^rocomul  attribttfed  the  Victory.  Part  ttf  the 
spdls  which  Mesdahl  reaped  from  his  GalMc 
campaign  were  eitpeilded  ia  inakiiig  a  pttUic 
road;  the  exanit^le  of  Caesar  had  made  it 
&shionable ;  for  he  iiot  mfy  repaired  the  Fia 
itamlnia  himsdf)  but  imposed  a  simikd*  tadk 
on  mtoy  of  the  mbre  opiilent  sehators.  As 
Tibullus  cibses  the  poem  gul  Me^sak's  births 
day  in  maJdng  aii  aUudiOti  to  this  pubdic  rbad^ 
the  pa6siage  shall  be  tited  :*— «  Mky  thy  pos- 
terity, Messida^  increitee,  arid  add  a  lustre  td 
the  action^  of  theiir  dire,  and  be  a  coh^oktiotl 
to  him  iii  his  dd  ^e.  Thy  own  road;^' i^hieh 
leads  from  Ttksculum  to  Alba^  dhkll  be  d  mo^ 
nument  of  thy  tone;  Hiy  pciiiises  shall  be 
sung  by  tl^e  htt&bdttdm^^  whikt  he  is  plod- 


^  The  way  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Messala  was  a 
branch  of  the  Latin  Road^  which  that  excellent  Roman 
either  paved  a-new,  or  rq)aired;  for  from  the  situation 
of  Tusculum  and  Alba,  says  Dr  Grainger,  it  could  not  be 
the  Via  Valeria^  as  Pighius  conjectured. 

''  Nee  taceant  monuraenta  viae,  quern  Tuscula  tellus, 
Candida  quern  antiquo  detinet  alba  lare." 
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dii^  home  his  way  late  at  night  from  the 
great  city.  But  may  thy  birth-day,  Messala, 
be  long  the  subject  of  my  muse,  and  grow- 
more  and  more  propitious  to  my  song."  We 
find  that  in  every  service  in  which  Messala 
was  employed,  he  gained  new  honours  ;  and 
the  strength  and  durability  even  of  his  public 
way,  appears  from  an  allusion  made  by  Mar« 
tial,^  whai  he  speaks  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
fame  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled^ 
who  says,  ^<  that  he  hoped  his  works  would  be 
read  when  Messala's  road  lay  in  ruins."  Ad 
Messala's  Gallic  campaign,  in  the  year  726, 
terminated  his  military  career,  and  the  tri- 
umph he  obtained  in  727  filled  up  the  mea* 
sure  of  his  military  honours,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  his  name  is  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned after  this  period  by  any  writer  who  was 
a  contemporary,  or  had  a  respectable  charac- 
ter. He  was  now  in  the  very  meridian  of  his 
reputation ;  and  the  several  degrees  by  which 
he  ascended  to  such  an  envied  height  of  ex- 

^  £t  cum  rupta  situ  MessaUae  saxa  jacebunt. 

Martial,  lib.  viii.  ep.  3. 
Marmora  Messalse  findit  caprificue. 

Lib.  X.  ep.  2. 
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altation,  appear  to  have  been  most  cbirieet^ 
and  generally  allowed  to  have  all  originated 
from  the  most  virtnous  motires.  Messala^ 
had  the  singular  merit  of  su{^)orting  an  un- 
blemii^ed  character  in  a  most  despotic  conrt^ 
without  making  a  sacrifice  of  those  princi{des 
which  he  fought  for  in  the  fields  of  Philippi ; 
and  the  genuine  int^rity  of  his  character  was 
so  deeply  impressed  on  all  parties,  that  it  at«^ 
tracted  a  general  admiration  in  a  most  cor- 
rupt age.  He  was  brave,  doquent,  and  vir- 
tuous: He  was  liberal,  attached  to  letters. 


*  The  fame  of  Messala,  says  the  historian  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  has  been  scarcely  equal  to  his  merit.  In 
the  earliest  youth  he  was  recommended  by  Cicoro  to  the 
friendship  of  Brutus.  He  followed  the  standard  of  the 
Rq>ublic  till  it  was  broken  in  the  fields  of  Philippi :  h^ 
then  accepted  and  deserved  the  favour  of  the  most  mo- 
derate of  the  conquerors;  and  uniformly  asserted  his 
freedom  and  dignity  in  the  court  of  Augustus*  The  tri- 
umph of  Messala  was  justified  by  the  conquest  of  Aqui- 
tain.  As  an  olrator  he  disputed  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  Cicero  himself.  Messala  cultivated  every  muse^ 
and  was  the  patron  of  every  man  of  genius.  He  spent 
his  evenings  in  philosophic  conversation  with  Horace; 
assumed  his  place  at  table  between  Delia  and  Tibullua^ 
and  amused  hi&  leisure  by  encouraging  the  poetical  ta- 
lents of  young  Ovid.--GiBBON's  Decline  and  Fall  if 
the  Roman  Empire, 
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imd  his  patronage  was  considered  as  ^  tUe 
iurest  passport  to  the  gates  of  &me^''  and  exr* 
tended  to  every  man  who  was  at  all  conver* 
sant  with  letters.  This  character  is  si]pport-> 
ed  by  history,  is  not  contradicted  by  o6hteni« 
pcnrary  waiters,  and  is  sealed  by  {he  impartial 
judgment  of  posterity.  No  \triter  eithel*  ati« 
dent  ot  modern  has  ever  named  Messala  withr 
out  some  tribute  of  praise.  Cicero  soon  per- 
ceived  he  possessed  an  asseihblage  of  eatcet' 
l^tit  qualities,  which  he  would  hkve  more  ad« 
mired  had  he  lived  to  see  them  expanded  and 
matured  to  perfection.  Messala  was  his  dis- 
ciple, and  rivalled  his  master  in  eloquence. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Quintilian,  ^ 
his  style  was  neat  and  degant;  and  in  all  hiii 
speeches  he  displayed  a  superior  nobility.  In 
the  Dialogue  of  Orators,'  he  is  said  to  have 
excelled  Cicero  in  the  sweetness  and  correct^ 


K  Messdla  nitidu^,  et  catididus,  et  quodammodd  pnr  se- 
lerens  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  suum.— H2^^^^^i^^> 
lib.  X.  c.  1.  In  another  part  of  his  writingB>  Qiiintiltan 
commends  the  dignity  of  Messala,  to  whom  he  assigns 
an  eloquence  equal  to  his  nobility. 

Cicerone  mitior  Coirinus,  et  dulcior,  et  in  verbis  ma^ 
gb  (AslbontuB^^^Dialogue  of  the  Oraton^  «*  <*«  ^w*  9f 
Taeitu$y  c.  18. 
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I16BB  of  his  istyle.  His  taste  &r  poetary  and 
polite  litsratune  will  admit  of  Uttle  doubts 
when  we  call  to  mind  diat  he  was  pnotedsd 
by  Caesar,  fitvoured  bgr  Maocenas,  sflteemed 
by  Horace^  and  levied  by  TibuUus.  Horace,^ 
in  ime  of  his  beai:Uiful  odes,  ptais^  Measala 
in  the  happiest  steains  of  poetry^  calk  th^day 
he  intended  to  pass  wifli  him  propitious,'  and 
proouses  to  tceat  him  m&i  some  of  his  most 
exoelkat  wine.  ^  For,'^  says  the  poet,** 
though  Messala  is  cofiversant  with  all  the 
philosophy  of  jSoooates  and  the  ftcademy,,  he 
w91  not  dedinc  mdi  eaitertainmeDt  as  my' 
humble  boacd  i:an  jsupply."  The  modest  Ti- 
buUus  ilattei:ed  himself  wi^th  the  ple^^jpg  bopes 
of  Messala's  paying  him  a  visit  in  ^e  coun* 


^  Book  ni.  Ode  21*  **  O  na^  mecum  conpqle  Jif  an- 
lio,''  &C. — This  el^nt  perfommnce,  ^ys  Sir  £dward 
Bany,  in  Ids  Lives  of  the  Ancieiits»  iS' inscribed  by  Ho* 
race  to  his  illustrious  friend  as  a  perpetual  monument  of 
bis  est^m  wi  alSbotiaQf  vMdtt  must  have  igiyen  him  a 
siqierior  delight  to  w^bat  be  eoidd  have  xopeived  from  the 
roost  exquisite  wine : 

*^  Descende,.Corvino  jubente 
Piomere  lan^idiora  vina." 
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trjr,^  **  Where,'*  says  he,  "  my  beloved  Do* 
lia  shall  assist  in  doing  the  honours  for  so 
noUe  a  guest/'  The  rising  genius  of  Ovid 
was  admired  and  encouraged  by  Messala; 
tod  this  condescension  the  exiled  bard  has 
acknowledged  in  an  q)i8tle  to  his  son  Messar 
linus,  dated  from  the  cold  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine.«  In  this  letter  Ovid  calls  Messala  his 
friend,  the  light  and  director  of  all  his  litera^ 
iy  pursuits.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  itn  inti- 
macy subsisted  betweai  Messala  and  Virgil, 
and  yet  no  historical  circumstance  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  sufficient  to  evince  it.  The 
.1 '  ^ — . , ____________^ 

^  Hue  veniet  Messala  meus,  cui  dulcia  poma 
Delia  selectis  detrahet  arboribus. — ^Tibullus,  b.  L 
eleg.  5, 

Stmhope  *  shall  come  and  grace  his  rural  friend^ 
Delia  shall  wonder  at  her  noble  guest. 
With  blushing  awe  the  riper  fruit  commend. 
And  for  her  husband's  patron  cull  the  best. 

Hammond. 

^  Ovid,  in  his  Epistle  to  Messalinus,  the  son  of  Mes- 
sala, acknowledges  this  encouragement : 

Hoc  pater  ille  tuns,  primo  ndhi  cultus  ah  avo. 
Si  quid  habet  sensus  umbra  diserta,  petit. 

At  the  time  this  epistle  was  written  Messala  was  so 
morei 

•  Lord  Chetterjkld, 
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poein  called  Ciris^^  which  is  dedicated  to  Mes- 
«ala,  and  has  been  ascnbed  to  Virgil  by  some 
grave  andiorities,  grdws  more  suspicious  eve- 
ry day,  Tacitus,  whose  judgment  of  man- 
kind is  indisputable,  and  whose  decision  is 
not  always  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  seans  fond  of  praising  Messala ;  arid, 
in  a  qpeech  given  to  Silius,  the  consul-elect, 
he  considers  him  among  the  few  great  cha- 
racters who  have  risen  to  the  highest  honours 
by  their  integrity  and  eloquence,^  Even  Ti- 
berius himself,  when  a  youth,  took  him  for 
his  master  and  pattern  in  speaking  ;7  and 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman 
people  had  he  also  taken  him  for  his  guide 


^  Opusculum  hoc  (Ciris)  Virgiliiis  ad  Messalam  dirigit 
qui  Augusti  tempore,  magnis  in  rebus  et  praesertim  mill* 
tarft)us  exerceb^ur :  eratque  prseterea  orator  non  indig« 
nu8»  et  poeta.  Cupiebat  igitur  Maro,  benevolentissimuni 
ilium  sibi  efficere :  quumque  nonnulla  ad  Mascenatem  et 
Octavitmi  scripsisset,  Cyrim  ad  ipsum  Messalam  direxit, 
in  quo  libro  ostendtt  faroae  atque  glonae  gratid,  semper 
ae  fuisse  acceosum :  librosque  Grascos,  non  solum  poe- 
tioosy  verumetiam  philosophicos,  evolvisse. 

^  Ad  summaj[)rovectos  incorrupt^  vita  et  fecundia. — 
Taoltus'  Ann.  lib.  xi.  c.  6. 

^  In  oratione  latina  secutus  est  Tiberius  Corvinum 
Messalam,  quem  senem  adolescens  observaverat. — Sue- 
tonius Vita  Tib.  c.  70. 
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and  pattern  in  yirtue;  CremutiuB  CofdoSff 
who  fell  ft  victim  in  the  r^ign  of  tMs  sameTi- 
beriuS)  to  his  attachment  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  his  love  for  the  two  last  friends  of 
liberty,  takes  an  oqcasion  before  his  death  of 
jijLstifying  his  conduct  by  jthe  .examples  of  Asif 
i^ius  PoUio  and  Afessala,  \^ho,  he  says,  both^ 
increased  in  riches  and  honours,  notwith- 
standing their  regard  for  the  ^ancient  consti- 
tution, Messala,  ijt  i^  yrfeUi.  loiown,  made  elo*' 
quence  his  chief  study ; '  «id  though  we  have 

'  Cremutius  Cordus  was  put  to  death,  and  bis  wri- 
tings suppressed,  though  they  had  been  read  to  Augus- 
tas, and  approved  by  that  emperor.  Seneca  addresses 
his  Essay  on  ConsolfUion  to  his  ^^ugh^iesr  Marcia. 

^  Uterque  opibusque  atque  honoribus  perviguere. 

Tacitus'  jinn.  Ub.  iv.  c.  34. 

'  Quintilian  says,  Cicero  recommended  the  practice 
of  translating  Greek  into  Latia,  and  ^  eiample  was 
followed  by  Me^a,  who  composed  many  orations  in 
this  manner,  particularly  that  for  Phryne  from  Hyperi* 
des,  in  which  1^  viep  with  (us  original  even  in  delicaqr 
(subttlitate),  a  quality  so  bard  to  be  attained  to  by  iiUi 
latin  tongue. — ^Book  x.  c.  5.  Quii^ian  says,  PolHo 
and  Messcda  b^n  to  plead  when  Ciooro  was  at  the  very 
summit  of  eloquence,  and  then  aaks,  had  they  not  great 
dignity  in  life  ?  And  are  not  their  names  now  glorious, 
though  they  are  dead  ? — ^B.  xii.  c  i  l«  It  appears  £rom 
the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  that  Messala  b^gan  most  of 
his  orations  with  complaints  of  his  ill  he^th^— d  SO. 
Consultus  juris  et  actor. 
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no  remaimng  spedmen  by  ^vluch  to  judge  of 
him'  as  an  orator,  yet  no  doubt  can  rest  on  the 
mmd  of  posterity  as  to  his  being  possessed  of 
superior  excellence  in  speaking.  Besides  the 
opinions  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  the  two 
unerring  judges  of  taste,  in  his  favour,  we 
may  add  those  of  Horace'  and  the  two  Sene- 
cas.^  The  poet  ranks  him  in  the  first  class 
of  orators :  Seneca,  the  father^  considers  him* 
as  the  purest  writer  of  the  age,  and  his  son, 
the  philosopher,  as  the  most  eloquent.  The 
simple  recital  of  his  names,  Marcus  Valerius 
Messala  Qjrvinus,  is  sufficient  to  declare  the 
antiquity  and  nobiUty  of  his  family. «  The 
wise  laws  enacted  by  the  patriotic  Publius 
Valerius  Poplicola,  in  the  year  of  Rome  244 ; 
the  success  which  Marcus  Valerius  had  in  a ' 
single  combat  with  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature 
in  the  year  404,  by  the  assistance  of  a  raven 
culled  Corvus ;  and  the  capture  of  Messana, 
under  the  conduct  of  Valerius  Flaccus  the 


^  Causarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti 

Messala,  Horace,  de  Arte  Poeiica^  $69, 

'  Seneca,  in  his  treatise  De  Morte  Claudii  Csesaris, 
calls  him  dissertitsimus  vin 
«  ^  Hook's  RomanHistoiy,  410^  vol  I  p.  136. 
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consul,  are  known  to  the  most  superficial 
readers  of  Roman  history.  The  two  last  cir- 
cumstances gave  to  the  Valerian  taxmlj  the 
honourable  names  of  Corvinus  and  Messala. 
Aulus  GeUius^  tells  us,  that  Augustus  con- 
firmed Livy's  story  of  the  raven,  by  erecting 
a  statue  in  honour  of  Messala,  with  a  figure 
of  the  bird  placed  on  the  top,  as  a  monument 
of  the  truth  of  the  fact  and  battle.  Seneca  <^ 
and  Macrobius7  both  agree  in  deriving  the 
name  of  Messala  fi*om  the  taking  of  Messana^ 
in  Sicily.  Horace,  in  the  sixth  satire  of  his 
first  book,  wherein  his  good  sense  has  esta- 
blished the  rational  grounds  of  true  nobility, » 
considers  Messala's  family  as  among  the  most 
illustrious.  From  the  earliest  period  of  Rome, 
the  Valerian  family  possessed  and  adorned  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state. 


^  Aulus  Gellius.  See  his  Noctes  Attics^  lib.  ix.  c  11. 
Livy,  lib.  7.  c.  26. 
*  Seneca  de  Brevitate  Vitae. 
^  Macrobius  de  SaturnaL  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
'  At  Novius  Collega  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno; 
Namque  est  ille,  pater  quod  erat  meus.    Hoc  tibi 

Paulus 
£t  Messala  videris  ? — ^Two  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  Rome. 

Quis  fructus  generis  tabula  jactare  oqpaci        '   » 
Corvinum,  Scc^^JvYSNAL,  Sat.  8. 
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munion  with  such  hennc  sires*  The  adop- 
tion of  this  custom  in  our  own  country,  and 
yirtue  'made  the  genuine  test  of  true  nobility 
and  title  to  honour,  might  be  attended  with 
the  best  effects.  *  Messala  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  with  this  noble  feeling ;  for  when 
he  perceived  that  an  image  of  one  of  the  Le-* 
infdy^  a  branch  of  the  Valerian  family,  had 
obtained  an  unmerited  place,  as  he  thought, 
among  his  ancestors,  he  ordered  it  to  be  ta^ 
k^  away,  lest  his~pedigree  should  be  disho* 
noured.  The  indignation  he  felt  at  finding 
that  the  Salutian  &mily«  had  crept  into  that 


^  NobOity  in  the  beginniiig  was  not  given  to  the  suc- 
cession of  blood,  but  to  the  succes^on  of  virtue.  ''  Hinc 
dictus  nobilis,  quasi  virtute  prae  aliis  notabilis." 

**  For  true  nobility  standeth  in  the  trade 
"  Of  virtuous  life,  not  in  the  fleshly  line: 
*^  For  blood  is  brute,  but  gentry  is  divine.'* 

3  Extat  Messala  Oratoris  indignatio,  qua  prohibuit 
mseri  genti  suse  Leoinorum  alienam  i^aginem.— -Pliny. 
If  any  oiie,  who  had  an  image  of  himself,  were  convict- 
ed of  a  grievous  crime,  his  image  was  to  be  broken  to 
pieces,  aAd  his  name  erased  firc»n  the  kalendar,  either  by 
d»  sentence  of  the  judge,  or  by  the  fury  of  the  people^ 

^  Similis  causa  Mesralae  seni  expressit  volununa  ilia, 
quse  de  familiis  condidit,  cum  Sdpionis  AfHoani  tniais* 
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of  ihe  Scipios,  by  testatn^tdry  adaption,  was 
so  lively)  that  he  composed,  at  a  very  advan- 
ced time  of  life,  his  Treatise  on  Geneahgiet. 
Pliny  the  elder^  who  mentions  these  two  last 
dreumstances,  makes  a  distinction  between 
Messala,  whom  he  calls  the  Orator,  and  the 
Messala  who  wrote  the  genealogical  disserta- 
tion ;  but  I  conceive,  with  the  greatest  defe- 
rence for  the  learned  historian,  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  made  without  a  difference.  There 
idre  several  writings  ascribed  to  Messala,  of 
which  one  is  a  discourse  an  die  letter  S,^  and 
anodier  a  treatise  whidi  he  composed  on  the 
subject  of  the  Auspices;  but  Macrobius^  says 
this  latter  was  written  by  Marcus  Messala, 
who  was  consul  in  the  year  700.  The  dis- 
sertation addressed  to  Octavianus  Augustus, 


set  atricon,  vidissetque  adoptione  testamentails^Salutuh 
nis  (hoc  etiim  ei  fiierat  oognomen)  Africanonim  dede- 
oore  notam  inepentem  Scifuonuni  i]K>miiiL 

'  Quintilian  asks,  **  Is  the  genius  of  Messala  less^: 
bEiUiant  because  he  wrote  so  many  books*  not  only  npon 
single  words,  but  single  letters  ^'  ^  Studies  of  this  kind , 
(adds  die  same  writer)  never  obstruct  those  who  take 
them  in  their  passage,  but  those  who  dwell  npoivthem.'* 
•-•B.iiC.4. 

^  Macrobiii8,l]b.i«c.  1& 
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Deprogeme  siki,^  and  said  to  hare  been  com-- 
posed  by  Messala,  is  considered  hy  Bartluus 
and  other  critics  to  be  sparious-  However, 
whatever  literary  tracts  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Messala  are  all  unfortunately  lost,  to- 
gether with  his  Memoirs  of  the  Battle  of  Phi- 
lippic to  which  Plutarch  refers,  as  existing  in 
his  time. 

We  noticed  heretofore,  that  Messala's  tri- 
umph, in  727,  closed  his  military  career, 
and,  we  add  with  sorrow,  almost  his  life ;  for 
though  he  lived  to  the  middle  of  Augustus's 
long  reign,'  his  name  is  rarefy  .mentioned 
afterwards  by  any  contemporary  historian. 


^  It  £rst  made  its  appearance,  in  tfie  year  1540,  at 
Mayence,  under  the  inspection  of  M.  Jacques  Bedrote ; 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Geo.  Vine.  Belprato,  about 
the  year  1549 ;  and  has  since  been  published  in  England 
along  with  the  works  of  Eutropiie. 

U  n^est  pas  difficile  de  connoiire  qu'il  i^est  digne  ni  de 
I'esprit  de  Messala,  ni  de  la  Latmite  du  Siede  d'Augus- 
te.— MORERI. 

*  Nam  Corvinus  in  medium  usque  Augusti  prindpa- 
tvim  dwnmt'--TAClTVS,  Dialogus  de  Orator, 

Augustus  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  691,  and 
died  in  767,  aged  76.  He  became  emperor  in  724,  and 
reigned  44  years ;  so  that,  according  ^  this  calculation^ 
Messala  lived  to  the  year  746. 
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When  the  unfortunate  Ovid  was  relegated' 
to  Tomi,  about  the  year  760,  {rekgated  was 
the  mild  expression  used  by  Augustus  to  de- 
nominate his  cruel  exile  to  a  barbarous  land,) 
Messala  was  no  more ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
which  we  have  alluded  before,  as  written  by 
the  poet  to  Messalinus,  we  therein  discover 
his  tears  and  regret  for  the  melancholy  event. 
Whether  the  tide  of  Father  of  his  Country 
was  conferred  on  Caesar  by  Messala  Corvi- 
nus,  or  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus, 
is  doubtful.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  that  em- 
peror, has  neither  distinguished  the  Messala, 


'  RelegaiiOf  a  spedes  o£  banishment,  in  wiiicfa  the 
place  of  the  condemned  person  was  pointed  out,  but  the 
deprivation  of  rights  and  loss  o£  fortune  were  not  under- 
stood to  be  the  consequence. 

^  Ira  quidem  moderata  tua  est,  vitamque  dedisti : 

Nee  mihi  jus  civis,  nee  mihi  notnen  abest. 

Nee  mea  concessa  est  aliis  fortuna,  nee  exul 
Edicd  verbis  nominor  ipse  tuL 

Omniaque  hsec  tiroui,  quoniam  meruisse  vidd)ar ; 
Sed  tua  peccato  lenior  ira  meo  est 

Arva  relegatum  jussisti  visere  Ponti 
£t  Scythicum  profuga  scindere  puppe  firetum.'* 
Sudi  are  the  expressions  in  which  Ovid  describes  this 
kind  of  banishment  in  one  of  his  mournful,  but  unmao)^ 
elegies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine* 
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nor  marked  the  year ; '  and  this  omission  has 
left  open  a  wide  field  for  conjectures,  which 
we  shall  leave  to  be  filled  up  with  the  elabo* 
rate  comments  of  such  names  as  PanviniuSj 
Rupertus,  &c.  If  this  godlike  disdnction  was 
conferred  on  Augustus  by  the  subject  of  the^^ 
Memoirs  in  full  senate,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  master  of  the  Roman  world 
bursting  into  tears.  We  learn  from  Eose- 
bius,*  that  Messala  was  deprived  of  both 
sense  and  memory  two  years  before  his  death; 
and  that  he  grew  at  last  incapable  of  putting 
two  words  together  with  meaning;  which  mi- 
serable state  Pliny  ^  confirms^  by  saying  that 


*  Suetonius  Vita  Augusti.  c  58. 

**  With  hearty  wishes  for  the  hfqipiiieflB  of  yourself 
and  your  family,  Caesar  Augustus,  (for  so  we  think  we 
most  effectually  pray  for  the  public  welfare,)  the  senate^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  people,  salute  you  by  the  title  of 
Father  of  your  Country.  To  this  compliment  Ai^ustus, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  replied  in  these  words,  (for  I  put 
them  down  exactly,  says  Suetonius,  as  I  have  done  those 
of  Messala),  Having  now  obtained  the  utmost  of  my 
wishes,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  what  else  have  I  to  beg  of 
the  immortal  gods,  but  the  contumance  of  this  your  af- 
fection for  me  to  the  last  moments  of  my  life." 

*  Eusebii  Chronicon. 

^  Sui  vero  nominis  Messala  Corvinus  cepit  oblivio« 
nem.— Pl*iny,  hb.  7,  c,  24. 
It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Petnis  Crinitus,  a  Latin 
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he  fittjgot  his  own  mane.  This  oondkioDy  so 
humiHatiii^  to  haman  natiue»  thoo^  U  has 
never  beoi  satisfiMsUni^  solyed,  may  affimi  a 
naefiil  kssQii  to  maokuid)  andteadi  than  not 
to  be  too  proud  of  their  so  much  boasted  reft- 
scMi»  wh^i  they  call  to  mind  the  lamffitahle 
end  of  a  Swift,  a  Marlborou^  a  Somersy  or 
a  Messala.  Though  the  Valerian  fiimily  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Rom^  his- 
tcnry  has  left  us  in  great  doubt  and  uncertain- 
ty concerning  that  particuhr  branch  of  it^ 
from  which  Messala  Corvinus  was  descended. 
It  is  amatter  notyet  clearly  ascertained,  whe- 
ther his  fiidier  was  Marcus  Valerius  Messala, 
sumamed  Niger,  or  Marcus  Valerius  Messa- 
la, who  was  consul  in  the  year  700.^  Cicero 
qpeaks  of  die  first  in  warm  terins  of  approba- 
tion, and  of  the  latter  in  a  letter  to  ^his  bro- 
dier  Quintus.    His  mother's  name  is  said  to 


writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  Meesah  starveil 
himself  in  consequence  of  what  he  sulOfered  firom  ulcers 
in  his  mouth.  His  words  are,  **  Tandem  vero  ulceri  ori 
innato  seipsum  inedia  oonfecit»" 

Swift,  before  be  died,  suffered  severefy  from  boils, 
which  broke  out  on  several  parts  of  his  body. 

^  Messahi  consul  est  egregius,  fortis»  oonstans,  dili- 
gens,  nostri  laudator,  amator,  imitator.— Epist.  ad  Atti* 
cum,  15.  lib.  1.    Epist.  ad  Quintum,  8.  lib.  S. 
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have  heea  Paula,  ^  a  lady  of  the  ^milian  fii- 
mily,  and  of  an  amiable  character,  who^  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  married  Ludus 
Gellius  Poplicola,  a  man  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence, by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Publius 
Gellius  Cotta  Publicola,  whose  name  merits  a 
place  in  these  Memoirs  from  the  considera- 
ti<Hi  of  his  near  alliance  to  Messala;  from 
Horace  having  mentioned  his  name  along 
with  his  brother's,  as  a  judge  of  letters ;  and 
from  his  having  had  the  honour  to  be  appoint- 
ed consul,  in  the  year  717 :  but  in  all  other 
points  of  view,  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Vale*- 
rian  family,  and  very  unworthy  of  such  a  bro- 
ther as  is  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs.  In 
his  youth  he  wa9  accused  of  intriguing  with 
his  mother-in-law,<  and  of  having  conspired 
against  his  father's'  life :  and  thou^  tried 
and  acquitted  by  his  parents  and  judges,  his 
subsequent  conduct  has  given  us  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  equity  of  their  decision ;  for  it  is 
said  that  he  plotted  against  the  Hves  of  Bru- 


'  BlackweU,  2d  vol.  p*  107,  &c. 

^  If  it  were  so,  says  Blackwell,  tbe  Consul  and  Cen- 
sor, Ludus  Gellius,  must  have  divorced  Paula  or  Poll% 
and  married  a  young  wife. 
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tufl  and  Cassius  whilst  under  their  command ; 
and  had  not  die  character  of  his  brother  be^i 
held  in  sudi  high  estunation  by  them  both,  he 
might  have  probably  paid  the  deserved  forfeit 
of  his  crimes.  We  are  left  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  time  in  which  Messala  was  bom, 
married,  or  died;  but  history  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  such  omissions,  its  object  being 
incompatible  with  the  attentive  investigation 
of  the  lives  of  individuals,  however  virtuous, 
if  unconnected  with  public  eveatA :  this  hum- 
ble task  is  left  to  the  writers  of  memoirs,  lives, 
Sec,  whose  duty  imperiously  calls  <hi  them  to 
enter  into  the  charactors  and  anecdotes  of 
private  fiunilies,  and  to  record  those  minute 
but  interesting  circumstances  of  domestic  life^ 
which  are  looked  on  either  as  beneath  the 
dignity^  or  wide  of  the  limits  of  general  his- 
tory. Writers  of  this  description  abounded 
in  the  age  before  us^  for  the  prince  himself  set 
the  example, '  and  it  was  followed  by  Msece- 


7  BlAckweU,  voL  L  p.  9.    ^ 

Of  the  works  ascribed  to  Mfleoenas  not  one  has  esca- 
ped the  waste  of  time ;  the  names  of  some  of  them 
which  survive  are«  the  TVagedi^  of  Octavia^  the  Life  of 
Juguitus^  a  Natural  History  of  Animals,  Sec* 
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nasy  PolUoyS  Agrippa^'  and  Ddlius^*  whose 
writings,  bad  they  survived  the  ravages  ^f 
tune>  might  have  thrown  great  light  on  the 
present  sulcgect^  and  supplied,  in  s(Hne  mea- 
sure, the  lamented  chasm  in  Livy's  History. 
*F6r  want  of  the  materials  whidi  might  have 
been  afforded  us  by  the  above  writers,  we  are 
oUiged  to  have  recourse  to  St  Jerome,^  a 
Christian  father  of  the  fourth  century,  to  telt 
us  that  Messala  married  Terentia,  Cicero's 
widow,  and  had  by  her  two  sons^  Marcus  and 
Lucius,  and  one  daughter,  called  Valeria. 
His  sons  were  both  raised  to  the  consulship^ 


*  Pollio  wrote  the  History  qf  the  Civil  Wart^  and 
wmt  tragedies^  all  of  iHuch^are  lost. 

'  Agrippa,  it  is  said,  wrote  hit  awn  Life,  whidi  is 
lost. 

'  Quintus  DelliuSy  whom  Plutarch  calls  the  historian. 
He  acconi{>anied  Antony  into  Parthia,  and  wrote  the 
Hittory  qfthat  Sscpeditim.  Messala  calls  him  DetuUor* 
belhrum  Civilium  ;  for  he  passed  from  Dolabella  to  Cas- 
sius,  from  Cassius  to  Antony,  and  from  Antony  to  Oc* 
tavius. 

^  Preface  to  Grainger's  Tibullus. 

'  <^  Ilia  conjux  egregia,  et  quse  de  fondbus  TuHianis 
hauserit  sapientiam,  nupsit  Sallustio  inimico  ^us,  et 
tertio  MessalsB  Corvhio,  et  quasi  per  quosdam  gradus 
doquentis  devoluta  est^-^Hieronymus  contra  Jovia* 
num. 
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and  proved  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the 
Valerian  fiunily,  whose  reputation  was  so  hi^ 
in  the  reign  of  Nero»  *  that  Messala's  great- 
grandson  was  made  consul ;  and  when  the 
emperor  learnt  that  his  fortune  was  not  equal 
to  support  his  rank,  he  gave  him  a  pension 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  house.  ^ 
Messala's  eldest  son  inherited  a  great  share  of 
his  &ther's  eloquence ;  and  when  he  was  ap* 
pointed,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  member  of  the 
Quindecimviral  College,  TibuUus^  composed 
a  beautiful  elegy,  wherein  he  invokes  PhG&* 
bus  to  aid  him  in  cdebrating  the  praises  of 
MessaUnus  the  new  pontiff;  and  this  poem 
he  concludes  with  describing  his  father's  exr 
ultation,  when  he  should  see  his  son  pass  be* 
fore  him  in  the  long  procession  of  a  triumph.? 


^  TacituSy  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  c  34. 
'  Mox  Valerius  MessaHnus,  cui  parens  Messala,  ine- 
ratque  inmgo  paterna  facundUy  respondit— Tacitus, 
lib.  ill.  c  S4.    Ovid,  in  his  epistle  to  Messalinus,  says, 
Vivit  enim  in  yM&facundi  lingua  parentis^ 
£t  res  hasredem  r^iperit  ilia  suum* 
^  Tibullus,  lib.  iL  eleg.  5. 
^  Tunf  Messala  mens  pia  det  spectacula  turbse, 
£t  plaudat  cumi  prsetereunte  pater. 
8 
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Ovid^  caDs  him  the  light  of  the  Muses,  and 
defence  of  the  Forum ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  wliich  the  poet  expresses  himself,  it  may  be 
a  question  ivhether  the  poet  means  Marcus 
the  eldest^  who  was  consul  in  the  year  750,  or 
Lucius  the  youngest,  who  was  adopted  into 
the  Aurelian  family,  and  took  the  name  of 
Lucius  Cotta  MessaUnus,  and  was  consul  in 
the  year  757.     His  daughter  Valeria,  we, are 
told,  married  into  the  Statilian  fiunily,  and 
her  husband  took  the  name  of  Statilius  Cor- 
vinus.    As  Terentia  has  been  mentioned^'  it 
is  impossible  to  dismiss  her  without  taking 
notice  of  some  very  singular  circumstances  in 
her  life  and  fortune.   It  is  a  matter  which  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt,  that  Cicero  lived  with  her 
abov^  thirly  years;  that  he  had  by  her  two 
children,  who  were  extremely  dear  to  him; 
and  that  he  did  not  put  her  away  till  he  was 
in  the  sixty-first  year  c^his  age.     Her  impe- 
rious disposition,  and  haughty  temper,  are 
assigned  as  the  principal  reasons  of  his  taking 
a  step  which  brought  down  upon  him  much 


*  Pieridum  lumen,  pnesidiumque  fori*— Ovm.  de 
Ponto,  lib.  iv.  el^.  16. 

^  See  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  yoL  il.  p.  16T,  &€• 
and  note.    Dub.  ed. 
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censure  and  ridicnle;'  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  his  precipitate  marriage  with 
the  young  and  wealthy  Pablilia  did  not  re- 
move. It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  ek>quent 
Jerome  had  informed  us  what  time  interve- 
ned between  her  divorce,  which  happened  in 
the  year  707,  and  her  second  nuptials  with 
the  historian  SaUust,  Cicero's  great  enemy ; 
or  how  long  she  lived  with  him^  or  whether 
they  had  any  children.  This  information  was 
necessary  to  have  been  given,  in  order  to  as- 
certain her  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Messala^  by  whom,  Jerome  says,  she  had 
three  children.  Therefore,  if  we  suppose  her 
married  to  Cicero  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  and  that  she  lived  but  two  or  three 
years  with  Sallust,  which  is  long  enough,  con- 
sidering the  historian's  character^  she  must 
have  been  near  hfiy  years  of  age  before  she 
gave  her  hand  to  .Meissala.  Whai  we  con- 
sider his  amiable  character,  we  may  suppose 
that  she  lived  with  him  till  his  death ;  and  if 
we  could  but  imagine  that  her  care  and  ten- 


'  Besides  the  reasons  assigiied  in  the  text,  he  says  him- 
self that  the  embarrassed  state  of  Ms  private  affidrs  made 
such  a  step  almost  absolutely  necessary. 
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derness  helped  to  sooth  and  comfinrt  the  last 
helpless  days  of  that  great  man's  life,  we  should 
gladly  draw  a  veil  over  her  many  fidUngs^ 
and  her  fourth  and  last  marriage  with  Vibius 
Rufus,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says,  was  consul  in 
die  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  who  used  to  boast 
that  he  was  possessed  of  two  most  valuable 
relics,  which  were  the  wife  of  Cicero,  and  the 
chair'  in  which  Csesar  was  killed.  Pliny' 
and  Valerius  Maximus^  say,  that  this  vene« 
rabk  matron  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  a 
hundred  and  three ;  and  surely,  if  her  memo-* 
ly  and  understanding  survived,  she  must  have 
been  a  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  com- 
panion. To  be  bom  in  the  most  enlightened 
period  of  Rome's  grandeur,  when  the  whole 
known  world  submitted  to  its  sway,  to  be  th^ 
witness  of  such  astonishing  revolutions  in  men 
and  manners ;  to  be  married  successively  to  the 
first  orator,  the  first  historian,  and  the  most 


*  9iff K  f^ri^^tM^  Sella  cunilis  aurata— sedes  auras, 
in  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Caesar  sat  in  the  se- 
nate-house. 

^  Terentia  Cicefonis,  cm  annos  excessit-^PUKY, 
lib.  Tii.  c  48. 

^  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  viiL  c  xiii. 
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accomplished  citizen  of  the  age  in  which  she 
li(ired,  and  to  outlive  the  most  important  cen- 
tury in  the  annals  of  mankind,  form  such 
an  assemblage  of  splendid  circumstances,  as 
scarce  can  ever  again  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
mortal. — Having  now  brought  together  all 
the  scattered  rays  of  information*  which  his- 
tory has  preserved  of  the  life  of  Messala,  and 
which  we  must  allow  are  so  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature,  it  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  has  been  so  firugal  on  the  oc- 
casion.  The  task  of  the  biographer  would  be 


*  I  cannot  conclude  these  Memoirs,  without  express- 
ing my  gratefiil  obligations  to  Mr  Blackwell,  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,  and  his  conti- 
nuator,  Mr  Mills,  for  the  great  pains  which  they  have 
used  in  collecting  and  arranging  such  an  heterogeneous 
variety  of  historic  and  classical  information,  and  for  the 
gr^t  service  which  they  have  afforded  me  in  the  compi- 
lation of  this  little  history.  The  style  of  the  laborious 
Principal  of  Aberdeen  is,  it  is  true,  very  verbose  and 
pompous ;  and  his  familiar  phrases  and  allusions  are  of- 
ten laughable;  but  the  anxious  desire  he  has  displayed 
in  making  us  not  only  familiar  but  intimate  with  the 
lives,  the  characters,  and  anecdotes  of  the  day,  must  be 
very  acceptable  to  all  the  curious  in  literature ;  besides 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil  h'berty  and 
virtue  demands  some  acknowledgment  from  every  friend 
to  the  British  Constitution. 
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pleasant  indeed^  if  his  duty  consisted  only  in 
the  investigation  and  delineation  of  such-great 
and  amiable  chaxacters.  History  then,  iit- 
stead  of  being  the  sad  relation  of  the  crimes 
and  miseries  of  mankind,  would  be  a  perp^ 
tual  theme  of  their  Virtues  and  felicity.  The 
character  which  Messala  established  in  a  most 
corriq>t  age,  and  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  it  by  the  most  opposite  parties,  holds  out 
to  all  times  tt^  consequence  of  real^  not  affect^ 
ed  patriotism^  and  teaches  ministers  and  states- 
men this  lesson,  which  their  conduct  has  made 
nearly  obsolete*  that  a  steady  adherence  to 
virtue  is  the  surest  and  safest  means  of  gain- 
ing ajl  the  ends  which  an  honest  man  can 
prc^)ose  to  himself  in  the  road  of  a  laudable 
ambition.  Messala  lived  long  admired  and 
esteemed, — he  died  full  of  years  and  glory ; 
alAough  unhappily,  two  years  before  his 
death,  he  forgot  that  name,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  virtue  and  humanity,  should  never  be 
consigned  to  oblivion. 
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TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  CORMKLIUS  NBPOS. 


PART  SECOND.. 
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THE  LIFE 

or 

TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 

FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  CORHBI.IV8  NBP08* 


PoMPONius  Atticus  «  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Rome,  and 


« Titus  Pomponius'Atticiis.— The  Proemmien  Titus  k 
omitted  by  Cornelius  Nepos :  it  was  properly  personal, 
and  probacy  that  of  his  father  or  grand&ther :  Pompo* 
nius  was  the  nomen^  or  name  of  the  family,  which  was 
as  dd  as  the  days  of  Numa  Ponqpflius ;  and  Atticus  was 
the  agnomeuy  added  on  account  of  his  love  of  Athras, 
and  his  spending  a  great  deal  of  his  time  there.  It  does 
not  appear,  says  MelmoCh,  in  a  note  to  his  Cato,  upon 
what  account  he  received  the  surname  of  Atticus.  One 
of  the  commentators  conjectures  that  it  took  its  rise 
finom  his  q>eaking  the  Greek  language  with  all  the  cor- 
rectness and  propriety  of  a  native  Athenian.    Perhaps 
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possessed  the  equestrian  dignity,*  which  had 
devolved  to  him  from  an  miinterrupted  line  of 
ancestors.  In  his  education  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  (athipTr  >Tho  vra^  not  only  zealous^ 
but  kind  in  his  instructions;  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  was 
considered  rich,  and  was  besides  particularly 
fcmd  of  literature.  In  pr<q>ortioii  as  he  loved 
letters  himself,  he  took  care  his  son  should 


it  was  given  to  him  as  a  designation  of  that  singular  el^ 
gance  and  politeness  which  distinguished  eveiy  part  of 
his  accomplished  character. 

^  The  Equestri^a  Dignity,  or  tha^  order  of  the  Boo^aQ 
people  which  we  coijunonly  call  knights,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  a  census,  or  valuation  of  their  estates,  which 
was  usually  made  every  five  years  by  the  Censors  in 
their  Lustrum,  or  general  review  of  the  whole  people. 
At  this  time  all  thane  citizeQa»  whose  entire  fortunes 
amounted  to  the  am  of  400  jsestertia,  that  is,  about 
3S29/;.  of  our  mop^y,  were  ieim>Ued  of  ix>iiF8e  in  the  list 
of  Equites,  or  knights,  who  were  considered  as  an  in* 
termediate  order  between  the  seoators  and  the  common 
people,  and  were  allowed  the  £[)Uowing  disdnctiona^ 
such  as  *'  a  horse  given  by  the  public,  the  AuguttuM 
Clavus,  or  Tunica  Anguntkhw^  and  an  allotted  place 
at  the  public  9hews>  according  to  the  law  of  Rosctua 
Otho:"  but  the  pruicipal  privilege  granted  them  was 
th^  of  wearing  a  gold  HDg>  as  the  peculiar  hidge  of  the 
order. 
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be  instructed  in  whatever  leamilig'  was  best 
adapted  to  his  jmresule  years.  He  had»  whilst  a 
boy,  great  sweetness  of  elocution  and  e:qires« 
sion,  added  to  such  natural  docility  of  disposip 
tion,  as  made  him  easify  comprehend  all  that 
was  taught  him ;  and  whatever  he  learned^  he 
was  capaUe  of  reciting  in  a  siqiaior  manner: 
from  which  circumstance  he  was  esteemed  no- 
ble amongst  his  equals ;  and  his  character  even 
then  had  such  a  decided  brilliancy,  as  was  not 
quite  patiently  relished  by  his  school-fellow8» 
who  were  descended  from  illustrious  paraits.^ 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  incited,  by  his 
studious  example,  all  his  young  contempora^ 
ries  to  emulate  his  acquirements;   amongst 


'  The  learning  then  generaOy  taught  consisted  of  rhe* 
toricy  history,  poetry,  and  sometimes  mathematics.  ''  Le- 
gimus  epistolas  Comeliae  Matris  Gracchorum/'  says  Ci- 
cero in  his  book,  de  Claris  OratoribuSy  fromVbich  it  ap. 
pears,  adds  he,  that  her  children  were  not  **  tarn  in  gre- 
mio  educatos,  quam  in  sermone  matris." 

^/Orig.  clariusque  explendescebat,  quam  generosi  con- 
'  discipuli  animo  aequo  ferre  possent. 

Pomponius  was  not  generotut,  because  his  father,  and 
all  his  ancestors,  were  only  equites^  and  never  senatores, 
which  could  have  entitled  tbem  to  the  honourable  ap» 
peUation  ofgeneron. 
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whom  were  Lucius  Torquatus,^  Caius  Mari- 
us,<5  the  son  of  Caius,  and  Marcus  Gicero, 
whom  he  so  engaged  by  his  habitual  intimar 
cy,  that  no  man  was  dearer  to  them  than  he 
was.  His  father  died  early,  and  his  son, 
though  young  at  the  time  his  relation  Publius 
Sulpicius^  was  slain,  (whilst  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple,) ran  some  risk  on  account  of  that  cont 


'  His  name  was  Lucius  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was 
consul  two  years  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero. 

0  This  young  man,  who  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Caius 
Marius,  made  himself  consul  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age, 
almost  twenty  years  before  hjB  was  entitled  to  enjoy  it ; 
and  put  to  death  all  the  senators  who  opposed  his  ambi- 
tious views.  He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  fled  to  Prse- 
neste,  where  he  killed  himself. 

^.  Publius  Sulpicius  was  connected  with  Atticus  by  a 
famOy  alliance,  the  brother  of  the  former  having  married 
Anicia,  the  cousin-german  of  the  latter.  Pompeius  was 
consul,  and  Sulpicius  tribune,  in  the  year  of  Rome  665; 
at  which  time  the  opposite  factions  of  Sylla  and  Marius 
ck^casioned  great  disturbances  in  the  republic  Cicero» 
in  his  Laeliusy  mentions  a  quarrel  which  arose  between 
them  in  consequence  of  their  having  taken  different  sides 
in  those  civil  commotions ;  and  we  know  from  history', 
that  each  lost  their  lives  in  the  sanguinary  contests  of 
the  two  destructive  factions,  before  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  magistracies.  Sulpicius  was  a  man  of 
gteat  eloquence,  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  his  Complete  Orator. 
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nection;  for  Anicia,  his  cousin-german,  wai9 
married  to  Marcus  Servius,  the  brother  of 
Sulpicius.  Finding,  therefore,  upon  the  death 
of  Publius  Sulpicius,  that  the  city  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  insurrection  of  Cinna,  and 
that  he  could  not  live  in  it  in  a  way  becoming 
his  dignity,  without  giving  offence  to  either 
party,  in  the  distracted  state  of  men's  minds ; 
some  favouring  the  side  of  Sylla,  and  others 
that  of  Cinna  •,  finding,  I  say,  things  in  this 
situation,  and  judging  the  opportunity  favour- 
able to  a  further  prosecution  of  his  literary 
pursuits,  he  withdrew  to  Athens  :*  yet  whilst 


^  The  different  factions  of  Sylla  and  Cinna  having, 
about  the  year  666,  occasioned  great  and  dangerous  com- 
motions in  the  state,  Atticus,  finding,  if  he  continued  in 
Rome,  it  would  be  impossible,  from  his  family  connec- 
tions, to  stand  neuter,  withdrew  to  Athens ;  that  nobi- 
litsimum  orbis  Gymnasium^  as  Cicero  emphatically  calls 
it,  which  was  filled  with  students  from  eveiy  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  to  which  kings,  and  the  sons  of  kings,  re- 
paired. During  his  residence  in  that  illustrious  semi- 
nary of  leamin^^d^the  polite  arts,  says  Melmoth,  he 
employed  himself  in  cultivating  his  mind  under  those 
great  masters  with  which  that  celebrated  dty  so  emi- 
nently abounded.  Athens  was  esteemed  by  the  anci- 
ents the  source,  as  it  unquestionably  was  the  seat,  of  all . 
those  useful  and  polite  arts,  which  most  contribute  to  the 
i  and  ornament  of  life. 
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there,  although  his  mind  was  fixed  upon  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality,  he  assisted  young. 
Marius,  who  was  declared  a  public  enemy  to 
his  country,  with  his  interest ;  and  lightened 
the  difficulties  of  his  exile  by  money.  That  his 
living  abroad  might  not  be  injurious  to  his 
domestic  concerns,  he  conveyed  a  great  part 
of  his  property'  to  .the  place  of  his  retirement^ 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  such  a  manner  as 
deservedly  won  the  esteem  of  all  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  for,  independent  of  the  credit  he  had  ac- 
quired, which  in  so  young  a  man  must  be  f^ 
lowed  to  have  been  considerable,  he,  upon 
many  occasions^  relieved  the  wants  of  the 
public  from  his  private  fortune.  For  when 
the  government  of  Athens  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  a  loan,  and  found  it  im- 
practicable to  raise  the  necessary  sum  upon 
equitable  terms,  he  never  failed  interpo&ong 
his  assistance  at  such  periods,  and  in  a  man- 
ner whereby  he  never  received  interest  for  his 
money,  whilst  he  always  enjoined  payment  at 


^  He  had  no  landed  estates  in  Italy,  except  what  he 
had  at  Ardea  and  Nomentum;  all  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  which  consisted  of  moveables,  was  removed  to 
Athens. 
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the  very  period  agreed  upon,^  Thi«  mode  of 
dealing  was  attended  with  two  good  eSecU ; 
one  was»  that  he  never  suffered  their  debt  to 
grow  upon  them  by  too  great  forbearance ; 
and  the  second  was,  that  he  did  not  let  it  in- 
crease by  the  addition  of  interest*  This  act 
of  courtesy  he  enhanced  by  another  of  a  more 
lobstantial  nature ;  for  he  presented  the  city 
with  a  supply  of  com,*  from  which  every 
man  who  required  such  aidt  had  to  his  share 
six  modii  of  wheat ;  a  modius^  being  the  kind 


'  Cornelius  Nqx>s,  says  the  Abbe  St  Real,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  character  of  Atticus,  is  so  fond  of  prai- 
sing this  hero,  that  he  even  pcaises  him  for  making  the 
Athenians  punctual  in  the  payment  of  their  debts :  to 
which  charge,  I  reply,  that,  had  he  not  done  so,  there 
would  have  been  no  statues  erected  to  his  honour,  when 
he  left  them;  for  punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business,  and 
the  strong  cement  of  friendship  between  man  and  man. 

^  In  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  he  says,  **  Bed 
heus,  mf^  u$  in^v  Athenis  ?  placet  hoc  tflii  ?  etsi  non 
impediebant  mei  certe  libri :  nan  enim  i^a  largitiofuit  in 
civeSf  ud  in  hotpite^  liberiUitas,"  The  Abbe  St  Real  if 
of  opinion  that  Cicero  thought  Atticus's  motive  in  this 
largess  questionable :  had  the  prfyudiced  Abbe  formed 
this  opinion  frcmi  reading  the  first  part  of  the  passage^ 
^  the  latter  part  of  it,  I  think,  might  have  set  him  right: 
but  it  is  omitted  in  his  quotation. 

^  Modiui  wss  the  diief  roeasui^  of  dry  goods,  the 
third  part  of  a  cubic.foQi^  M»nswbAt.9aQrf  than  a  pock 
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of  measure  which  was  known  at  Athens  by 
the  name  of  medimnm.  He  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  address  as  to  make  it  ap' 
pear,  that  though  he  condescended  to  live  on 
a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  citizens,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  equal  to  the  highest*^  The 
result  of  such  d^neanour  was,  that  they  con- 
ferred on  him  aU  the  honours  they  could,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  him  free  of  their  city. 
This  mark  of  distinction  he  thought  proper 
to  decline,  which  some  people  conceived  was 
done  from  an  apprehension,  that,  had  he  ac^ 
cepted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  alien 
state,  he  might  have  forfeited  those  of  his 
own.(  As  long  as  he  remained  in  Athens, 
he  opposed  the  design  of  erecting  any  statue 
to  him ;  but  after  he  had  left  it,  he  could  not 


English.    Five  modii  of  wheat  used  to  be  sown  in  an 
acre,  and  six  modii  made  the  Attic  medimnut* 

^  The  like  was  his  deportment  at  Rome,  says  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  in  his  life  and  death  of  Pompotiius  Atticus; 
and  certainly  this  humih'ty  of  mind,  and  freeness  from 
all  manner  of  pride,  adds  he,  brought  him  very  great  ad- 
vantage, for  it  kept  him  in  a  true  estimate  and  judgment 
of  things. 

^  Duarum  dvitatum  civis  esse  nostro  juredvili  nemo 
potest :  non  esse  hujus  civitatis  civis,  qui  se  alii  civitati 
dicavit,  potest^—CiciBO  pro  Caediuu 
6 
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prevent  that  tribute  being  paid  hiin«  There- 
fi>re  statues  were  raised  to  him  in  their  mo^t 
sacred  places,  the  Pnyx  and  Psecile/ 
'  Throughout  the  entire  management  of  iheir 
public  concerns,  the  Athenians  followed  his 
advice,  and  were  guided  by  his  counsels.  A 
particular  instance  of  the  partialitjr  of  &te  at> 
tached  to  his  fortune,  namely,  that  of , having 
been  bom  in  a  city  superior  to  every  other, 
wherein  was  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  whole 
world,  a  city  peculiarly  his  own  by  being 


^  The  readings  of  this  passage  are  diflerent  in  di^ 
rent  editions.  In  one  it  is,  ^  Itaque  aliquot  ipsi  et  Pi- 
lise  lods  sancdasimis  pouierunt ;"  in  another  it  is,  *'  Ita- 
que aliquot  in  Pnyce  et  Psecfle,  lods  sanctissimis  posu- 
erunt."  The  first  is  condemned  by  Bayle,  ^ho  says,  that 
Pilia  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  good  edition  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos;  for  Atticus's  marriage,  adds  he,  not  taking 
{dace  tfll  long  after  his  return  from  Athens,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Athenians  should  then  think  of 
erecting  statues  to  his  wife ;  nor  is  it  very  probable  that 
Cornelius  Nepos  should  notice  the  circumstance  of  their 
erecting  statues  to  Pi'/ta,  without  telling  us  who  Pilia 
was.  I  don't  find  the  family  of  Pflia  once  mentioned 
with  any  particular  distinction  in  the  Roman  History. 
There  is  a  Quintus  Pilnu  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who 
mig^  probably  have  been  of  her  family.  In  some  edi- 
tions the  reading  is  ipti  et  PhitUa. 

^  Thir  sentence  connects  with  the  former, as  a  reason 
for  the  statue. 
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equally  the  place  of  his  birth^  and  that  of  hig 
residence*  Asecondinstanceof  favour,  which 
must  be  ascribed  solely  to  his  own  wisdom  mA 
prudence,  was,  that  when  he  had  fi^r  a  time 
retired  to  a  city  that  excelled  all  others  in  an-* 
tiquity,*  urbanity, »  and  learning,'  his  con** 
duct  was  such  ajs  to  endear  him  to  it  above 
all  other  men.  *  When  Sjlla^  was  returning 
fixna  Asia,,  he  halted  for  sopi^  time  in  Athens ; 
and  during  his  stay  there^  wasr  scarcdy  evei^ 
out  of  the  company  of  Pomponius,  with  whose 
politeness  and  literature  he  was  extremely 


*  Hence  their  appellatioii  of  AiiT#;^#«fi(>  produced  fitnn 
the  same  earth  which  they  inhabited. 

^  Their  urbanity  was  manifbsted  in  their  dviHty  to 
strangers,  and  h%  their  erecting  an  alter  to  Mercy« 

*  Their  learning  was  kno?m  to.  aU  the  world ;  henee 
the  honourable  appellations  of  the  Erudition  of  Greece, 
tiie  School  of  all  Men,  the  Seat  of  the.  Wise,  the  Oreecd 
of  Greece,  the  Prop  of  Greece,  the  Soul,  aikl  the  Son, 
and  the  Eyp  of  Greece^*-See  the  Pn^gyric  of  Athens, 
in  Isocrates. 

*  Ita  enim  se  Athenis  cdUocatit,  ut  sit  pstat  anus  ex  - 
Atticis,  et  id  etiam  cognomine  videatnr  habitQni&— Ci* 
CBRO  definiima* 

^  Sylla  was  a  lover  and  patron  of  polite  letters,  faavu^ 
been  carefuUy  instituted  hiasdf  in  all  the  Icamiiq;  of 
Gseece  and  Boam^'^ALLWt. 
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captmtted :«  for  he  spoke  Greek  with  the 
fluency  of  a  native^  and  had  added  to  thisi  in 
his  manner  of  speaking  the  Latin  language^ 
such  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  expression,  as 
proved  that  he  was  possessed  of  that  appr^ 
priate  grace;  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  iih- 
nate  and  not  acquired.  Besides  which,  no- 
thing could  exceed  his  el^ance  in  reciting 
Greek  and  Latin  verses.  These  were  the  ac- 
complishments that  made  Sylla  so  fond  of  his 
society,  and  desirous  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
.  attend  him  to  Rome,  to  which,  when  he  was 
using  his  endeavours  to  persuade  him.  Pom- 
ponius  made  the  following  reply :  <^  Do  not^ 
I  pray  thee,  sir,  desire  to  carry  me  against ' 
those  with  whom,  that  I  might  not  bear  arms 
against  you,  I  departed  from  Italy."  Sylla 
&lt  and  iqpproved  so  much  of  the  young  man's 
kindness,  that  he  ordered  all  the  presents 
which  were  bestowed  upon  himself  whilst  at 
Athens,  to  be  carried  to  him  at  his  dq)arture. 
He  lived  there  several  years,  during  whidi 
period  he  paid  as  much  attention  to  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  as  was  becoming  in  a  dili- 


^  Pomponius  Attkas  amm  liberali  doctrina  politisgi- 

B|«8.— CldRO. 
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gent  master  of  a  hmHj ;  and  whatsoever  time 
lie  had  to  spare  was  devoted  to  literature,  and 
the  interests  of  the  republic.  Though  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  what  civil  offices  were  due  to  his  friends^ 
whom  he  served  in  their  elections,  frequently 
attending  them  in  person;^  and  was  never 
known  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  time  when 
any  matter  of  importance  was  passing,  in 
which  they  were  concerned,  as  appears  from 
the  singular  attachment^  he  manifested  to  Ci- 


'  ^  De  comitiis  meis  et  tibi  me  permisisse  memini,  et 
ego  jampridem  hoc  communibus  amicis,  qui  te  ezpec- 
tanty  pra^ico.  Te  non  modo  non  arcessam,  sed  prohibit 
ho** — Ad  Attkum^  lib.  L  epist.  10.  This  was  Cicero's 
election  for  the  prsetorship,  which  he  forbids  his  attend- 
ing :  but,  instead  of  forbidding  bis  coming  to  attend  his 
consular  election,  he  says,  **  tuo  adventu  nobis  opus  est 
maturo.'' 

'  This  singular  attachment  of  Atticus  to  Cicero  is 
questioned  by  the  Abbe  St  Real,  who  positively  asserts^ 
tJiat  the  reverse  may  be  proved  from  Cicero's  letters.  A 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  as  this,  may  assert 
any  thing.  **  En^lisant  les  lettres  que  Ciceronlui  a  ecri- 
tes,  pleines  des  plus  vives  marques  d'une  tendre  amiti^ 
et  d'une  confiance,  sans  r^erve;  il  n'y  a  personne  qui' 
ne  voulAt  etre  le  troisieme,  dans  une  semblable  amitid. 
n  n'y  a  qui  que  ce  soit,  qui  ne  souhait^t  des  amis,  dont 
le  oceur  fut  aussi  bon  et  les  manieres  aussi  aimables  que 
celles  des  oes  deux  Ulustres  Remains.    Cependant  cet 
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eero  in  all  his  perils,  and  from  the  present  of 
two  hundred  and  fi%  thousand  sestertii,^ 
which  he  made  him  when  under  the  necesuty 
of  leaving  his  nadve  country.^  But  as  soon 
as  affiurs  were  settled  at  Rome,  he  returned 
home,  as  it  appears,  in  die  considate  of  Lu- 
cius Cotta  and  Lucius  Torquatus.*  '  The  day 
of  his  departure  was  observed  by  the  whole 
c&y  of  Athens  in  a  way  wherein  their  tears: 
marked  the  full  sense  of  sorrow  which  they 
Mt  for  his  loss.  He  had  an  unde^  whose 
name  was  Quintus  Caecilius,^  a  Roman  knight. 


gem  Ik  etoient  tres-^logDes  de  sentimens  et  dans  la  pU- 
kMophie»  et  dans  les  maximes  ooncurant  la  conduite  de 
la  Yie,  k  Fegard  de  la  republiqoe." — ^Parliasiana  ecrite, 
par  Mons.  U  Clerc,  apus  le  nom  de  Theodore  F&rrliase. 

^  In  English  money  about  2000]. 

^  Cicero  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Clodius  against 
him. 

*  They  were  oonsub  in  the  year  of  Rome  689,  at 
which  time  Atticus  must  have  been  in  his  forty-fourth 
year;  and  not,  according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  his 
thirtietL 

^  Quintus  Csecilius  was  his  unde  by  the  mothei^s 
side :  He  was  a  person  of  an  intolerable  perverse  tem- 
per, but  Atticus  huoKNved  it  in  such  a  manner,  diat  he 
continued  in  his  fiivour  without  any  interruption  to  the 
hist  Csdlius,  having  adopted  his  nephew  in  his  wiH, 
G 
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aad  die  kutimate  friend  of  iMom  Lncolkti : 
he  was  beBidet  extircxadjr  ricfa^  but  of  an  am* 
tereinpotieiit  temper;  jet,  bad  m  it  was,  At* 
ttcus  ocmtriv^  to  manage  k  wkk  such  extr»» 
Ordmaiy  sldll,  tliat  be  retained  his  «ide% 
good-will  evai'  to  an  extreme  old  i^.  Q£ 
bis  dutiful  addi%8s  in  that  instance  he  reaped 
die  fidl  fruitiB,  ibr  hie  ande  at  hk  deaths 
adopted  him  in  his  wiH,  and  made  him  heir 
to  ikreo-fi>iirtfas  of  his  estate^  by  whidi  be« 
lEfoest  he  inherited  ten  millioaa  of  sestertiL* 
The  mater'  of  Atticns  was  married  to  Qniai- 


Al^iciis  vas  obliged  In  confleqaeiiee  of  that  to  take  t^on 
him  the  name  of  Quintus  Cseciiitis  PomponiuB  Atdcus* 
The  body  of  this  Csecflm  was  dragged,  after  his  deaths 
through  the  atreefiB  of  Rooae,  with  a  rope,  by  the  people 
so  great  was  their  hatred  to  him  on  aceomit  of  his  noto- 
rioua  avarice  and  extortion. 

'  In  a  letter  fnim  Cioero  to  Atticus,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  he  says,  *^  I  most  sincerely  compliment  you  on 
the  faonourabte  part  which  your  nnde  has  acted  towards 
yoHy  and  am  ^lad  thsA  your  difficulties  are  removed  ia 
ooosequenoe  of  the  great  fortune  he  has  left  you." 

*  Above  80,000 1.  In  our  money. 

3  Fomponia.— From  the  letters  of  Ckf  ro  to  Attieus> 
it  appears  that  his  brother  Quietus  did  not  live  with  this 
lady  on  t^  best  terms.  The  jelter  in  which  their  disa- 
greement is  particukriy  noticed,  is  the  first  of  the  5th 
book,  and  oontms  a  ciirions  account  of  Ftoponiin's 
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fHfometed  by  his  bntt&(^  Mft^ctis  Cid^o^  IM^ 
tireen  Whoia  ieoid  Atticiis  tfa^6  isiibttiitdl  d 
moft  iatittMB  fitoidsh^  fhM  l^  tkid  ^f 
dieir  bvhig  sdjodMdws  t^dthtt^^  mid  with 
hha  Alttieus  nainUdn^  «  moch  dotfey  d^^rto 
•f  fainiKaJrity  thtBk  wkh  QutetiU  Idtod^^ 
From  diis  circamitailoe  it  iii4y  be  iriSeir&Af 
ibut  aimiiarity  iof  mamieirs  hay  greater  influx 
eace  in  prai^rniig  fri«sidsfaip^  diaii  affilftity  d( 
blobd^  He  was  besides  rtvy  imini^e  witk 
Quintus  Hortensiii^  who  was  at  t^at  tba^e  ibe 
most  distin^shed  orator  at  the  bar,^  and  it 
was  then  a  matter  not  easily  to  be  ascertain- 
ed)  which  of  them  loved  him  most,  Cicero  or 


behaviottr  towards  her  husbaad^  on  which  Cie^ro  oIn 
serves^  **  iithfl  meo  fra^e  leaius^  mhil  aepertuB  tifti  so* 
ror6  mihi  ^nsym  est.'' 

^  Fdendsh^  contracted  by  bojs  at  school;  whid» 
have  been  oetoentod,  as  it  were^  by  h  d^ree  of  rdigidlis 
Hltercdursey  cotttiiiiie  in  ftill  £dtte  eren  to  M  ege.^^ 

^  Giceroy  in  a  letter  to  Caim  Mehumus^  si^^  '^  I  kM 
upon  Atticus  as  a  brother ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  matt 
who  has  a  mote  consftierable  share  of  my  hearty  br  f^m 
whose  (n^Mlslnp  I  dei^e  ^tHttet  satisfactkm;" 

^  Principatum  Eloqueo^iae  tenebat ;— -heitte  oOM 
Causarmn  Beif  in  the  Fomm. 
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Horteosiiuu'  But  what  was  very  e&tzaordir 
nary,  and  not  lees  honourable  to  both,  was, 
that,  open  rivals  as  they  appeared  in  the  ca- 
reer <^  eloquence^  their  mutual  esteem  suffer- 
ed no  abatement  from  the  janibgs  of  oompe- 
tition,  or  the  whispers  of  envy }  while  the  vir- 
tues of  Atticu^  Were  still  thef  bond  that  ce- 
mented the  attachment  of  those  illustrious 
men<  ^  He  boated  with  such  peculbur  dis- 
cretion in  aU  matters  bdonging  to  the  repu- 
blic>  that  he  always  was,  and  always  had  the 
^good  fortune  of  being  considered  to  be  on  the 


7  Hortensius  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  older 
than  Cicero,  by  whom  he  was  more  i>articu]arly  consi« 
dered  as  his  pattern*  or  rather  competitor  in  glory. 

'  Those,  says  Bayle,  who  know  how  mnch  the  jea- 
lousy of  eloquence  excites  and  agitates  the  otfaeif  passiom^ 
may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  address  and  merit  of  a  man 
who  understood  how  to  preserve  peace  between  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  amongst  the  ancients.  It  was 
sufficient,  continues  Bayle,  for  Pomponius  Atticus  to  in-' 
sinuate  himself  agreeably  into  their  affections ;  but  It 
was  likewise  necessary  that  they  should  observe  in  him 
such  qualities  as  mi^  inspire  them  with  esteem  and  re- 
spect for  him. 

This  harmony,  so  unusual  with  those  who  contaid  foe 
the  same  prize,  was,  says  Mehnoth,  greatly  owing  to  the 
good  offices  of  Atticus,  who  seems,  indeed,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, (and  it  is  the  most  aouable  pinrtwf  his  very  sin- 
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best  side^  which  was  that  of  the  senate,  ^  and 
yet  he  never  involved  himself  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  stiite,  from  an  idea  that 
the  men  who  embarked  in  such  troubled  wa- 
ters w^e  namore  under  the  influ^ioe  of  their 
own  direction^  than  they  who  were  tossed 
about  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean.'  He  sdi^ 
cited  no  pnbHc  honours,*  though  they  all  lay 


gular  character,)  to  have  employed  the  remarkable  inflii** 
ence  he  enjoyed  with  all  parties^  in  recompiling  differen- 
ces and  cementing  friendships, 

^  Optimarum  partium,  et  optimatumpartiumfarethe 
different  readings,  both  of  which  mean  here,  those  who 
favoured  the  interests  of  the  senate  in  opposition  to  the 
Popularesy  who  favoured  those  of  the  multitude* 

'  For  such  determination  Lord  BolingbhAe  thinks  At* 
ticus  enladed  to  no  credit;  because,  says  his  lordship, 
**  he  would  have  been  noted  for  infiuny  at  Athens,  for 
keeping  wdl  with  all  sides,  and  venturing  on  nones'f 
and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  had  Atticus  lived 
at  Athens  in  the  same  upright,  dignified  manner,  m 
which  he  did  at  Rome,  be  would  have  escaped  thein^ 
my  arising  from  the  breach  of  SoUm^s  law. 

*  This  is  evidently  the  strongest  proof  which  he  gave 
of  his  virtue,  says  Bayle,  for  there  was  no  possibility  at 
that  time  of  being  advanced  to  such  posts  but  by  disho- 
nourable means,  nor  of  executing  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  justice^  and  to  the  advantage  of  one's  oountty, 
virithout  ^qposing  one's  self  to  the  violence  o£  a  great 
number  of  evil  men*    Atticus  chose  rather  to  continue 
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$|i^  ta  tip  on  fUSpOiMit  qf  his  pc^Hd^u^ 

a^eoor^ing  Ip  th^  old  a^^emtMrnd  riU^soC  ihm 
ancestank  owing  to^  ihe  aibividoiisd  covn^ 
tioa  9ttmdmg  ^eetioos^  nor  oooid  ibey  be 
BMBiaged  for  Ih^  adhr anlage  of  the  rqmbUo 
irkhout^  moning  grea^  mk  &om  the  oonmpl 
state  of  public  morals.  He  never  attended 
the  sale  of  confiscated  property,  nor  farmed 
any  part  of  the  pubHc  revenue^  nor  became 
surety  for  those  who  did.  ^    No  man  wa^  ever 


lA  B  prii^ate  st^^B  of  life»  tbao  to  gam  the  highest  d^* 
tiesat  iheexpeoceofhiBcoQSciienoeb  HoweiceUen^a 
amdiict  wafiL  t^i :  bah  bow.  UQOO]»0»oa>  at  the  smne 
tifBoid.  if  att  tfaA  wQik^  QOiitiouai.B^]ile»  remvoAjkd  Al^' 
ikaa%  thfiOB  would  be  some  reason  ^.appnthfiml  a  state 
of  aBarcb^r;  bus  w^magr.  rq«t  aatisied  i«  tJbat  res^ect^ 
fi»  tbeve  wBl  alirajs.be 4  gneater.  mifober  of  d^hooes^ 
perpananeadj;  to  take  pofseqsioo, o£  eaipIoyiuieBta  by  aU 
Isnd&of  sbI^uv&I  nelihods*  shstt  there  voill  be  places  for 
them  to  receiica. 

3  CictfD.«a8.iio8tKai|0er)liO:^ty»4  aod.m  one  of  his 
letters  to  A^tifias^  laUies.haDiipafVeiQof  ploasaQtiy  00 
Alt  occasion;  faeomuae  be  wil  ool  suppose  that  agy  sqcb 
aesolutaoD  could,  be  consJafceoS:  with  the  A«eis4sbip  b^ 
tureen  them.-r!-Bpiil^^  iii.  lik  L'>. 
0rig-  '^ NuitiusreLnequepnas^ aequo Baapoeps." 
TheAbbO'St Seat daaies. this;  foc^  sa^Uihe^  Ciccyr^ 
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hnmghi  to  puidic  trial  by  Um  atttmg  cjthcir 
M  aoenscr,  or  as.  aasktsmt  in  tfie  acW8ttlioB« 
He  never  engaged  m  law  fcr  aettlkig  any 
bawptts  of  Ilia  own,  nor.  had  any  lawralls^ 
The  Keotenancief,  irfiicb  many  coiRub  and 
{BreloTs  had  Ae  diqMMal  o^  were  c^red 
to  hun»  none  of  which  wer«f  accepted  ex« 
cqyt  up«n  the  expreaa  conditionB  of  Ua  not 
attesdn^;  ihenL  to  tbdr  iTMpective  pnmafce»  3 
flie  faoMNv  of  the  appointmeiit  he  deemed 
floiBeienty  and  the  profits  arising  fitom  it  he 
ikspBed.  .He  would  not  go  oat  wkh  Qmn'o 
ta  Cicao  to  Aaia,^  though  be  m%bt  have 
kid  the  flDnatbn  of  Eeatenantr  nmier  himf 


in  one  of  his  leCCeiB,  c»preaifl|y  cdfc  Attieu»  FnhUcanus^ 
tbat  ky  » firmer  of  tHe  jnMc  reoOiue.  Btd  the  Abbe 
eonsulted  the  most  correct  efitions  of  his  author,  he 
cooid  not  have  been  M  itato  so  gmss  a  noatakie^^  Ta 
diquid  PdMScanus  pen^**  Abbe%  edkknu  ^  Tu  tSS!" 
qidd  PubHcams  pendis>*'  say  I/ambintis  OrsevhiS)  Oron^ 
vhis,  and  the  judiciousr  Mongault 

^  In  a  letter  from  Cieero  to  Atticas  at  this  time,  he 
0ay»,  ^  Aa  to  what  yon  write  to  me,  lliat  yoir  are  lesof* 
▼ed  not  to  go  to  Asia^  for  my  part  I  wish  rather  yon 
should  go,  but  I  am  afhud  yoa  cannot  conveniently,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  my  ailhirB :  however  I  cannot  blame 
your  reM^utton,  especially  as  I  have  not  gone  myself  to 
my  province.'* 
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for  he  did  not  think  it  becoming'  his  charao* 
ter  to  be  the  follower  of  a  praetor,  after  ha^ 
ving  declined  the  honour  of  being  prastor 
himsdf.  In  acting  thus,  he  not  only  consults 
ed  his  own  dignity  but  his  tranquillity,^  inas- 
much as  he  avoided  tli^  y^y  suspicions  of  of- 
fences. By  such  prudent  precaution,  his  at- 
tentions procured  him  more  real  respect,  when 
'  all  people  were  convinced  of  their  proceeding 
from  kindness^  and  not  from  the  influence  of 
either  hope  or  fear.  Atticus  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Caesarian  civil  war,  and  therefore  used 
t|ie  privilege  which  bebnged  to  that  time  of 


'  The  wise  man  of  the  Bpicureans  had  no  other  duty, 
but  to  {Provide  for  his  own  ease :  (o  decline  all  strugglesy 
to  retire  from  public  oScea*  and  to  imitate  the  life  of  the 
gods,  by  passing  his  days  in  a  calm,  contemplative,  un- 
disturbed repose,  in  the  midst  of  rural  shades  and  de- 
lightful gardens.  This  was  the  scheme,  says  Middleton, 
in  his  life  of  Cicero,  whieh  Atticus  followed ;  he  had  all 
the  talents  that  (xmld  qualify  ^  man  to  be  useful  to  so- 
ciety, great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  candour,  benevo- 
lence, generosi^,  ^e  same  love  of  his  country,  and  the 
same  sentiments  in  politics,  with  Cicero,  whom  he  was 
always  advising  and  urging  to  act,  whilst  determined  ne- 
ver to  act  himself,  or  never  at  least  so  &r  as  to  di9turb 
his  ease,  or  endanger  his  safety. 
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life,  and  never  left  the  city.^  Snch  of  his 
friends  as  went  over  to  Pompey,  he  supplied 
with  whatever  they  wanted  out  of  his  private 
fortune.'  Although  he  did  not  join  Pom- 
pey  in  person,  his  conduct  was  not  on  that 
account  displeasing  to  hini,^  for  Atticus 
had  never  derived  any  advantage  from  him 
like  others^  who,  raised  by  his  interest,  ac- 
quired both  honours  and  wealth;  of  whom 
some  were  forced  against  their  inclinations  to 
fidlow  his  camp,  whilst  others  remained  at 


6  By  the  Roman  law,  no  man  could  be  oompelled  t^ 
engage  in  the  militia  after  fifty,  nor  any  senator  sum- 
>nu>ned  to  attend  his  duty  in  the  senate  after  sixty  years 
of  age. — Seneca  de  brevUaie  vita, 
'  '  Pompey  declared  he  would  consider  as  enemies  all 
who  were  not  in  his  camp :  Caesar,  on  the  otl^er  hand» 
said,  he  would  consider  as  his  friend  every  roan  that  was 
not  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

^  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  says,  *'  All 
your  estates  must  have  become  th^  plunder  of  the  Pom- 
peians,  had  they  succeeded  :  I  say  your  estates,  because, 
with  regard  to  yourself  individually,  tkeir  intentions  were 
moit  crueL  This  is  applied  by  the  Abbe  St  Real  in  re- 
futation of  the  text ;  but  I  conceive  it  does  not  answer 
his  purpose,  for  though  such  might  have  been  the  inten- 
tions of  some  of  the  Pompeians,  they  never  could  have 
found  a  place  in  the  humane  breast  of  Pompey. 
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home  to  Ihb  great  annoyance*  The  quiet^ 
wUch  Atticus  preserved  was  sa  gvatifying  to 
Gaesar,  that  as  soon  as  his  arms  vei*e  crown* 
ed  with  Tictorj,  dbongh  he  caHed  npoB  sete* 
ral  persona  to  provide  hkn  with  moDey,  yet 
he  never  encroadbed  upon.  AtticiH  fay*  any 
sudi  afqpfication  :  on  the  cDRtrary,  he  yield* 
ed  tot  him^  out  of  complaisance^  fa»  sistef^s 
son,  and  Qidmtas  Cicere^  whom  he  foiind  in 
tiie  camp  of  Pompey. 

By  thus  adhering  steadily  to>  the  old  maac* 
ims  he  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  his 
life,  he  avoided  all  new  and  emergent  dan- 
gers. Let  US  now  consider  the  conse^ieraces 
which  followed.  After  the  death  of  Caesar, 
when  the  whole  administration  of  afiPairs  seeub- 
(td,  as  it  w^e,.  tO'  have  &ll^i  into  the  hands  of 
the  two  Bruti,  and  Cassius,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  city  appeared  turned' upon  Atticus, 
he  treated  Marcus  Brutus  with  such  marked 
attention,  as  to  make  all  people  percave  that 
the  youth  lived  on  a  more  familiar  footing 


^  Ongik  **  Attici  quie$  Cassari  fuit  greta%'^  Qweit  iasce 
is  an  elegant  way  of  marking  the  character  of  one  wto 
declines  tdang  any  active  part  in  a  dvil  war. 
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mA  liim^  tbon^  advimced  m  years^  thou 
with  any  p«»oa  eves  of  his  own  age  ^  ooi 
which  acoount  Brntus  had  him  not  otdj  aa  hia 
chief  adviacr  in  €ouncil»  but  eren  at  his  tahkw 
At  this  tme  a  pvojeet'  was  set  on  foot  bjr  some 
peqple^  who  thought  that  the  Roman  luu^ta 
should  establish  a  private  fiind  for  the  su{^ort ' 
of  those  who  pot  Ccesar  to  death ;  and  tUs^ 
it  was  supposed^  might  be  easUy  efl^cted^ 
provided  the  prmcipal  persons  of  that  order 
eaotd  be  imdneed  to  oiter  into  contributions* 


*  On  tbi»  occftsioi^  s^  Blackwell;  ih  Jus  Court  of 
AofustWy  I  osmoC  SToid  opniplaintogof  oneof  tbemoif 
aoeon^ishsd  of  the  Roman  ^nA/bnM^  TitutBomponius 
Atticus,  who  owes  the  imooc^i^  of  his  mmt  to  hit 
friendship  with  Cioerow  He  was  certainly  a  fiieod  to  li- 
berty aod  good  order  at  Ifottam^  but  carried  thepnnoiple 
of  Uie  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  he  professed  ^  not 
to  meddle  with  pMk  affiursy"  Ms  mJurwiHutf  rather  ^ 
too  far.  He  had  been  istimateiy  acquainted  wftb  Maiw 
cus  Bmtus  from  bis  yoitthy  admired  his  virtue^  and  had 
been  the  ehief  instmment  of  ooneiliating  the  strict  in-^ 
teroourse  between  Inm  and  his  fidoid  Cioeio.  He  held 
him  in  such  TeneratioQ»  tha^  when  TuUy  was  piooonsul 
ef  Cilicii^  Pomponiust  in  noommending  a  concern  o^ 
Bmtus,  added,  ^  that  be  shoold  think  all  Cicero^s  fb* 
tigne  and  labour  in  his  government  weU  bestowed^ 
thoogb  he  should  bring  notbnie^  amy  but  liapcus  Bm* 
tus's  friendship/' 
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An  application  of  course  was  made  to  Atticua 
by  Caius  Flavius,  * .  the  firiend  of  Brutus,  to 
set  the  example ;.  but  he,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  friendly  offices  were  indiscriminately  to 
be  shewn  to  all  parties,  and  who  always  had 
kept  aloof  from  every  thing  like  caballing  in 
the  state,  answered,  that  Brutus  might  make 
whatev^  use  he  pleased  of  his  purs^  but  that 
as  to  himself  he  would  hsve  no  private  con- 
ference, or. any  public  meeting,  with  any  man 
on  such  a  subject  ^    Thus  was  snafued  asun- 


^  A  Roman  knight,  of  good  family  and  fortune,  says 
Black  well,  who,  when  tribune,  ordered  the  man  to  pri- 
son who  crowned  one  of  Caesar's  statues  with  a  gariand. 
of  laurd ;  and  the  royal  ensign  to  be  torn  from  it.  This 
is  the  gentleman^  continues  Blackwell,  who  was  sent  to 
Atticus  upon  a  very  important  ^rrand,  the  ill  success  of 
which  he  deeply  r^rets.     . 

^  This  transaction  is  alluded  to  by  Brutus  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Middleton :  **■  Nor ' 
am  I  ignorant  what  your  sentiments  are  with  regard  to 
the  repul^(  which,  though  desperate,  you  think  possi- 
ble still  to  be  retrieved.  Nor  in  trutl^  Atticus,  do  I 
blame  yoij :  For  your  yenrsr  your  principles,  your  chil" 
dreuy  make  you  avorse  from  action,  which  I  perceived 
also  from  the  account  of  our  friend  Flavtus.''  H^re  Bru- 
tus is  cool,  where  the  Abbe  St  Real  is  iiot  Atticus  had; 
oply  one  child;  but  the  word  children  is  oft  applied  la 
this  general  manner  to  the  case  of  a  single  child« 
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der  this  intooded  bond  of  unidn^  bythe  dis^ 
salting  y(»ce  of  one  man.^ 

s  Soon  after,  Antony  rose  to  anbh  snperictf 
influence  in  the  stateytbat  Brutus  and  Casdus 


^  Orig.  '*  Sic  ille  consensionis  globus  hujus  unitis  dis- 
sensione  disjectus  est.'^  Which  is  thus  translated  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale :  **  So  that  ball  of  cMiteati6nby  this^on^ 
man's  discretion  was  broken."  So  misa^y,  says  Ro^ 
ger  Northy  will  the  leamedst  men  err  that  presume  out 
of  their  sphere.  However  I  think  it's  probable  Sir  Mat- 
thew  might  bate  written  tofisention^  which  thd  ignorljnce 
of  the  printer  may  hav^  changed  into  con^^nlioa*  ^ 

'  The  text  of  the  above  passage,  which  has  given  so 
much  trouble  to  the  commentators,  I  have  translated  in 
Uie  most  literal  manner,  aind,  in  doing  so,  h&Ve  followed 
the  €orrect  edition  of  LambiBus,  who  gives  it  thus*: 
^  Neque  muko  post  superior  caepit  Antonius,  ita  ui 
Brutus  et  Cassius  provinciarum,  quae  iis  dicis  causa  datab 
erant  k  oonstilibus,  desperatis  rebus,  in  exih'um  profids- , 
cerentur.**  The  provinces  intended  for  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius by  Julius  Caesar  were,  Macedonia  for  the  former, 
and  Syria  for  the  latter.  Biit  as  these  were  two  of  the 
most  important  commands  of  the  empire,  the  ccmsuls* 
Antony  and  Ddabella,  by  their  superior  mfluence  in  the 
state  at  this  time,  contrived  to  get  two  other  provinces 
of  an  inferior  kind  decreed  to  them,  which  were,  Crete 
to  Brutus,  and  Cyrene  to  Cassius.  These  petty  provin- 
ces being  offered  to  them,  were  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion. 

Quia  Brutus  et  Cassius  per  speciem  et  nomen  proving- 
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iRrent  ikito  the  exile  of  their  pNmt^eoh  ^tUek^ 
from  their  miserable  conditKiily  had  been  ai«> 
Jbcted  to  liiem  by  th«  ooMiib  for  mere  form's 
take..  Bat  Atticitt,  >iriu:>  rirflned  coiitfibittitig 
with  others  to  the  support  of  thatparty>  whilst 
prosperous,  sent  Brutus  in  his  distress,  aa 
leaving  Italy,*  100,000  iestertii  as  a  present; 
to  which  he  added  79OO1OOO  more^  as  soon  M 
he  got  into  Epifus.  By  acting  in  this  man- 
ner he  did  not  flatter  Antony's  present  ascen- 
dencyy  the  more  by  reason  <^  Bmtus's  low 
condition^  nor  did  he  forsake  those  m^ 
whose  sittiation  was  almost  desperate. 

After  this  followed  the  Mutinian  war^s  du^ 
rii^  which  period,  weire  I  only  to  q^eak  of  hi^ 
prudence  and  discretion,  I  should  say  les&  of 
him  than  what  I  ought,  or  he  deserved,  for  he 


ciarain  c  repnUka  reuoti  fucrant,  ek  exulatih^»iiUiU  to 
the  Beiphm  ed. 

DiffiM  provinciis,  tpm  iUls  duts  fidefaat,  in  ciilkna 
abieniDtrf^MAinrmjS. 

6  lii  £iigKsh  monoy  abOf  e  dOO  L 

^  Aboui£430L 

'  CvsaPs  will  gave  rise  to  this  wtr^  tiuit  bnkA  eu« 
between  Octavius  and  Antony :  it  was  called  the  MuU^ 
mian  war»  from  iliUtiNs  a  city  «f  the  Cisalpiae  Gaal» 
now  Modena. 
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litiBrftiy  &MsA  to  die  qutket  ilmnti^  if 
an  unintemipted  flow  of  natur jd  goo^iess  can 
bmtU  the  «{]|)eUBtion  of  DiviniUis,  which  is 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  Ta*> 
rious  vkiaaitude»  of  fortune*  Antony,  on  be* 
iQg  proclaimed  a  public  enemy,  left  Italy  widi- 
oiikt  any  hopes  of  m  restoralion.^  Not  only  his 
^lemies,  whose  mwibers  and  power  were  eon^ 
sfderable^  but  his  very  friends,  united  against 
his),  in  hopes  of  benefiting  themselves  by  o& 
jGsring  him  injury.  These  men  persecuted  h» 
tciy  intimates,  and  even  endeavoured  to  pltm* 
der  hh  wife  Fulvia'  of  all  h^  .property,  aiK^ 
what  WINS  worse,  were  meditating  the  deslnuv 
tion  of  has  children.  Atticus,  diough  living 
in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Cicero,  and  the 
bosom  friend  of  Brutns,  gave  no  encourage^ 
m^it  to  any  injury  being  ofiered  to  Antony: 


'  Velleius  Paterculus  says,  ^  Antonius  turpi  ac  luuU 
fliga  coactus  deserere  Italiam/' 
'  Uxor  Antonii  ^tilvia,  mfail  maliebre  pmeter  corpus  ge- 
rens,"  these  are  the  strong  expressions  of  Paterculus* 
Yet  this  woman,  whose  avarice  and  violent  cruelty  had 
like  to  have  drawn  vengeance  upon  herself  and  children, 
was  at  this  time  openly  supported  by  Atticus,  from  mo« 
tives,  Blackw^U  thinlpSi  either  of  generosity,  or  interest* 
ed  prudence. 
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on  the  oontraty,  he  gave  all  the  pit)tectioii  he 
oould  to  such  othiA  friends  as  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  dty,  and  assisted  than  in  every 
thing  they  wfinted.  Poblius  Volumnias^  coidd 
not  have  received  more  attention  from  a  pa- 
rent than  what  he  did  from  him.  His  kind 
offices  to  Fidvi%  when  perplexed  with  law- 
suits^ and  vexed  with  alarming  fears,  were  so 
particularly  marked  that  she  never  appeared 
to  answer  a  recognizance  without  Atticus  at- 
tiding  her^  who  ^as  her  surety  in  all  things. 
Besides^  when  it  was  known  that  she  had 
made  a  purchase  of  a  certain  estate  in  her 
prosperity,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  at  apar- 
ticular  day,  and  that  the  money  could  not  be 
raised  to  dose  the  sale  on  account  of  the  sad 
reverse  in  her  fortune,  he  interposed,  and 
lent  her  the  money  without  interest;  and, 
what  is  more,  without  making  any  stipulation 
with  her  for  the  repayment ;  because  his  idea 
was,  that  the  greatest  gain  arose  &om  being 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  a 


*  Publius  Volumnius  was  a  Roman  knight,  extreme- 
ly admired  for  his  wit  and  pleasantry.  It  was  this  quali- 
ty, it  if  probable,  that  recommended  him  to  Antony,  with 
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benevolent  disposition.  *  He  was  at  the  same 
time  desiroos  to  shew  to  the  world,  that  he 
was  attached  to  mankind,  and  not  to  their 
fortune;  %nd  by  acting  in  this  manner,  he 
thought  that  nobody  could  regard  him  as  a 
time-derven  3     For  at  this  crisis  it  was  ima:- 


whom  he  ^ipears  to  have  been  in  some  credit,  as  he  was 
likewise  employed  by  him  in  the  civil  wars.  Atticus  also 
was  in  the  niinibei'bf  Volumnius's  friends ;  and  after  the 
bettl^  of  Modena,  when  Antony's  faction  was  siq[>posed 
to  be  irrecoverably  ruined^  he  generously  protected  him 
from  the  violences  of  the  successful  party. — See  a  letter 
from  Cicero  to  Volumnius,  b,  iv.  L.  18.  Melmoth.  • 
Biackwell  says,  "  This  same  Volumnius  was  Antony's 
favourite,  and  gentleman-usher  to  his  mistress,  whose 
manners  had  procured  him  a  Greek  simame,  Euirapelut, 
which  signifies  in  Latin,  Facetus,  a  man  of  humour,  Ci- 
cero says  of  him,  «*  Audi  reh'qua,  infra  Eutrapelum  Cy- 
theris  accubuit.''  He  y^BB  Anton fs  Prafectus  Fabrum, 
or  what,  in  modem  language,  might  be  called,  according 
to  Mehnoth,  the  commander  of  hit  train  of  artillery, 

*  Aooording  to  Epicurus,  he  who  confers  benefits  on 
others,  procures  to  himself  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the 
stream  of  plenty  spreading  around  him  from  the  fountain  . 
of  his  beneficence ; ;  at  the  same  time  he  enjoys  the  plea- 
sure of  bemg  esteemed  by  others. 

*  And  yet  our  iMithor  was  mistaken ;  for  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  speaking  of  Atticus,  says,  *•  his  great  talents 
were  usmy  and  trimming;"  addijo^,  that "  he  placed  his 
{NTinc^  merit  in  being  rich."    Now,  allowing,  with  his 

H 
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gined  by  none,  that  Antony  could  ever  i^ain 
have  any  superiority  in  the  adminii^atiiHi  of 
affairs.  However,  his  amduct  did  not  fail  to 
draw  upon  him  the  public  reprdiensicni^  of 
some  amongst  the  senatorial  order,  who  did  not 
think  he  hated  bad  citizens  sufficiency.  But 
Atticus  was  a  man  who  was  guided  by  his  own 
judgment,  and  ccmsidered  more  what  was  pro- 
per for  him  to  do,  than  what  others  might 
commend.  Fortune  now  soon  began  to  lour, 
and  when  Antony  returned  to  Italy,  every 
one  supposed  Atticus  in  the  utmost  hazard  ox^ 
account  of  his  great  intimacy  with  Cicero  and 


lorddup,  *  that  he  did  place  hn  duef  medt  in  being  rich/ 
-»we  are^  now  to  inquire  iiow  he  duposed  of  that  wealth 
which  constituted  this  merit?  Was  it  not  in  rdieving, 
in^scriminatelyf  all  persons  who  were  in  distress ;  and 
might  not  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself,  had  Atticus  lived 
in  his  day,  been  one  of  the  first  eljects  o^  his  concern, 
when  obliged  to  leave  his  ccmnlzy:  then,  perhaps,  he 
might  have  called  him  the  most  generous  man  aUvCf  in- 
stead of  the  most  piausible. — But  his  lordship  had  read 
the  Abbe  St  Real,  and  not  Cornelius  Nepos. 

^  And,  notwithstanding  these  remonstrance  of  his 
friends,  Atticus  continued  constant  in  ihe  evea  teiior  of  > 
his  way ;  and,  as  Nepos  sayi^  rather  thought  k  bbnoui^ 
able  for  him  to  practise  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do^  thdn 
what  others  would  hare  commended.— -And  to  this  fide- 
lity  of  Atticus  to  his  friends,  to  himself,  to  his  principles, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  ascribes  his  safety. . 
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Brutus.  <  On  this  suppositioTi  he  had  left  the 
Ibrum  before  ifae  arrival  of  die  generabi^ 
alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  a  proscription^  ^  and 
lay  concealed  with  PuUius  VolumniuS)  to 
whom,  as  we  have  shewn  before,  he  was  of 
considerable  service,  (for  M  quick  were  the 
vicissitudes  of  events  at  this  period,  that  some- 


'  In  addition  to  his  great  intimacy  with  Cicero  and 
Brutu8»  his  fortune  was  such  an  object)  of  temptation, 
that  he  had  little  do^bt  of  being  proscribed;  besides, 
Cic^o  had  predicted  it,  in  pn^.of  his  letters  to  him,  in 
these  words :  "  Itaque  mi  Attice,  fortiter  hoc  vellm  acci- 
puEis,  ut  ego  scribo :  Glienus  illad  iattfritus,  quo  casuraK 
eSy  fMum  duces,  jet  q^iasi  demmtiatimi  npbis  ab  Anl(0« 

®  Ocfavianus, 'Antony,  and  Lepidus.  . 

'  Indeed,  upon  the  return  of  Antony  to  B»me,  Attii 
cus,  sajs  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  hegm  to.  be  sbmevi^Mit 
a£raid  of  proscription ;  this  fear  attacked  him,  by  reason 
partly  of  his  old  age,  which  iis  naturally  more  obinoxious 
to  fear  than  younger  age,  and  partly  hy  reason  of  that 
estremity  and  violence  used  against  Cicero,  his  ihtimate 
fiiend.  But,  continueai  Sir  Mat^w,  it  soon  appeared 
that  he  was  more  afraid  than  he  had  cause,  for  Antony 
did  not  only  gWe  hhn  assurance  of  his  own  safety,  but,  at 
his  intercession,  spared  more  that  had  been  otherwise 
obnoxious  to  the  danger  of  this  revolution.  In  short, 
concludes  he,  this  good  man  lives  as  happy  and  as  ho* 
nourable  alife  as  could  possibly  be  expected  in  the  most 
serene  and  quiet  tMnes. 
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tiDies  one  party^  and  sometimes  anotiier^ 
might  rise  either  to  the  highest  pinnacle  at 
'  good  fortune,  or  be  exposed  to  the  most  ex- 
treme danger).  In  this  retirement  he  was  not 
alone^  for  he  had  with  him  Quintus  Gellius 
Canius,  one  who  was  of  hid  own  ^^ge^  and  of 
similar  manners.  The  close  union  in  which 
Atticus  lived  with  him,  whom  he  had  known 
as  a  play-fellow  at  school,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted friendship  which  he  had  for  him  from 
that  early  acquaintance  to  didr  mutual  old 
age^  may  be  adduced  as  another  instance  of 
his  good  nature.  But  Antony^  though  his 
resentment  was  furious  against  Cicero  and  all 
his  friends,  none  of  whom  he  intended  to 
sparer  yet,  when  many  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  subject,  he  was  so  fiilly  sensible  of  At- 
ticus's  past  kindness,  that,  as  soon  as  he  learn- 
ed where  he  was,  he  wrote  to  him,^  and  de- 
sired him  to  banish  all  fear,  and  forthwith 
come  to  him.  At  the  same  time  he  let  him 
know,  that  he  had  erased  his  name^  and  that 


*  Blackwell,  in  hid  familiar  style,  says,  that  Antony 
wrote  to  Atticus  with  his  own  hand,  **  To  fear  nothing, 
but  come  to  him  directly,  that  he  had  dashed  both  his 
and  his  friend  GelHus's  name  out  of  the  dead  Utt^  and 
had  sent  a  guard  to  escort  him,  as  it  was  dariu" 
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of  Gelliiis  Canius,  out  of  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed, adding,  that  he  had  appointed  him  a 
guard  to  prevent  any  danger  happening  him 
in  the  night,  the  usual  time  of  such  accidents. 
By  this  means  Atticus  found  not  only  protec- 
tion fer  himself,  but  for  him  whom  he  held 
most  dear,  in  a  season  of  the  utmost  peril ; 
for  his  object  was  never  to  seek  assistance  for 
himself  independent  of  his  ^friend,  that  all 
people  might  see  he  wished  for  no  fortune  se- 
parate from  him.    In  fine,  if  the  pilot  is  com- 
mended who  saves  his  ship  from  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  a  wintry  sea,  why  should  not 
his  prudence^  be  entitled  to  a  peculiar  enco- 
mium, who,  after  encountering  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  a  troubled  commonwealth, 
has  at  last  come  safe  into  harbour.     As  soon 


^  A  fiiendsbip  which  liiakes  the  least  noise^  says  the 
Spectator,  is  very  often  npios^  usefiu] ;  for  which  reason  J 
should  prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one,  Atti- 
cusy  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  Rome,  continues  the 
same  writer,  was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  I 
am  speaking.  This  extraordinary  person,  amidst  the  ci- 
vil wars  ofhis  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs  of  all 
parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of  liberty,  con- 
stantly preserved  the  esteem  and  afifection  of  both  the 
competitors* 
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as  he  had  extricated  himself  from  the  difficul- 
ties ¥rith.whioh  he  was  surropnded,  his  attri- 
tion was  wholly  takefii  up  with  that  of  aiding 
and  assisting  every  one  he  could.  Whilst  tfae 
rabble  were  hunting  out  the  jHroscribed  for 
the  rewards  offered  by  titie  generals,  iso  erne 
ever  came  into  E^iru%  who  was  not  supplied 
with  whatever  he  wanted;  and  had,  bc^ide^ 
fiill  permission^  towTemain  there  in  saftly^  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  Ta  this  may  be  addedi 
that  after  the  battle  of  Phjjiippi,  And  ike  death 
of  Cains  Cassius  and  Miarcus  Brutus^  he  re- 
solved, to  protect  Iiuciu^  Julius  Mocilla^  the 
praetor,  and  his  scHi,  together  with  Aulus 
Torquatus^  and  every  other  nian  whp  ^^iS 
beiiten  down  by  adverse  fortime ;  axvl  h^ 
took  care  t^  have  adl  nece^»ap:ies  conveyed  4;0 
them  from  Epirus  to  Samothrace.' 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every 
particular  <^  this  kind ;  a^  particularly  so, 
when  unnecessary.  'This  one  thing,  it  is 
wished,  should  be  well  understood,  that  his 


*  The  island  to  which  the  republicaos  fled  afler  their 
defeat  at  Philippi.  It  is,  says  D'Anvflle,  an  island  cele- 
brated in  apitiquity,  ^*  commQ  ime  terre  sacree,  et  un  asile 
inviolable/* 
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generodty,^  was  not  in&ienced  by  times  nor 
seasons,  nor  sinister  motives;  an  inference 
feirly  to  be  drawn  from  the  peculiar  drcmn-  * 
stances  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  evinced; 
for  his  court  was  not  confined  to  men  in  i»ro- 
sperify,  Dor  was  his  succour  ever  withheld 
fixmi  those  who  were  in  distress.  ^  An  in- 
stance of  the  ktter  occurs  in  his  treatment  of 
Servilia^^  the  mother  of  Brutus,  to  whom  he 
behaved  with  no  less  respect  after  her  son's 
death, .  thmi  he  had  done  whilst  his  afiPairs 
were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  This 
was  his  liberality  displayed;  for  he  had  no 


*  Ills  liberality^  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  was  not  iiitui- 
tu  partiSf  or  governed  by  regard  to  any  particular  fac- 
tion ;  but  intuitu  humani  generis^  a  common  benignity 
to  human  nature*  that  whatsoever  the  party  was,  yet.  If 
he  were  in  distress,  he  had  the  experience  of  his  bounty. 

^  Hume,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  speaks  of  Atticus  as 
^  that  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  Whose  dignity,  tho' 
he  was  only  a  private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
no  man  in  Rome.'' 

^  Of  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato,  and  mother  of  Bru- 
tus, I  need  only  observe,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  such 
superior  charms,  derived  from  the  beauty  of  her  person, 
and  the  urbanity  of  her  manners,  as  made  her  an  inte- 
resting otject  of  public  attention  during  her  whole  h'fe : 
—-her  siqi^posed  intrigue  with  Julius  Csesar  gave  her 
HWich  celebrity^ 
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di£ferences  idth  any  man,  which  was  the  con- 
sequence <^  his  doing  injuty  to  no  one,  and 
of  forgetting  rather  than  of  remembering  an 
injury,  if  c^ered  to  him  by  another.^  The 
fiiveurs  he  received  were  written  in  everlast- 
ing memorial ;  but  such  as  he  bestowed  were 
only  called  to  his  remembrance  by  the  ac« 
knowledgmaits  of  the  receiver.  Ha^m  his 
C(mduct  proved  the  truth  of  the  following  ob- 
servation, which  says,  <^  every  man's  fortune 
is  the  effect  of  his  own  conduct."-rBy  such 
prudence  and  equity,  be  took  care  not  to 
subject  himself  to  punishment  in  any  instance^ 
and  consequently  did  not  fashion  hi^  fortime 
before  he  fashioned  his  manners,  as  a  previ- 
ous qualification.  By  acting  in  the  manner 
ahready  mentioned^  he  laid  the  g^round  of 
Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa's  forming  a  con- 
nection with  him,  and  preferring  his  daugh- 
ter^ to  all  other  women,  thoqgh  it  was  quite 


'  injuriarum  remediutn  est  oblivio,"  is  one  of  Publius 
Syrus's  moral  sentences,  which  should  be  engraven  on 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  cometh  into  this  world. 

*  The  elegant  Epicurean^  Pomponius  Atticus,  whose 
services  to  Fulvia  had  saved  him  at  the  proscription,  still 
enjoyed  the  respect  due  to  his  former  character,  when  he 
iived  connected  with  the  friends  of  Rorne^    He  had  no 
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evident,  from  the  intiiiiate  tenns  of  frienddiip 
existing  between  him  and  the  young  CaBsar, 
whose  power  was  then  co^derable,  added  to 
his  own  great  influence  in  the  state^  that  he 
might  have  made  any  alliance  he  pleased,  even 
of  the  most  flattering  rank  and  ccmsequence. 
This  match  was  broi^t  about  by  Mark  An- 
tony, (a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked,) 
who  was  then  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  settling 


SOD :  Pomponia  Attica,  his  only  daughter,  was  to  inherit 
bis  great  estate ;  and  this  lady,  by  Anton/s  means,  was 
now  married  to  Marcus  Agrippa.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt>  • 
edy  hut  this  relation  to  the  first  Roman  knight  would  be 
useful  to  the  Csesarian  general ;  for  though  the  old  man 
was  too  selfish  to  hazard  any  thing  for  the  public  good, 
his  dispositions  were  sound,  as  consequently  the  advices 
would  be,  which  he  gave  his  dau^ter's  husband.— 
Blackwell's  Court  ofAuguftus. 

By  this  marriage  Agrippa  had  only  one  child,  Vipsa* 
nia,  who  was  married  to  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Drusus,  the  only  son  of  that  emperor. 

This  marriage  turned  out  unhappy.  Quintus  Cecilius, 
caHed  the  EpiroU^  a  young  man  whose  genius  had  been 
carefully  cultivated  by  Atticus,  and  with  whom  Pompo- 
nia used  to  take  delight  in  reading  poetry,  and  talking  of 
its  beauties,  became  the  object  of  her  tender  solicitude, 
'  and  the  scholar  was  preferred  to  the  soldier :  but  the 
eonnecdon  was  soon  discovered ;  the  man  of  letters, 
says  Blackwell,  was  forbid  the  house,  and^the  lady  died 
soon  after  of  shame  and  grieC 
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the  state  of  the  commonwealth.  Mis  mterest 
Attkus  might  have  used  in  making  consider- 
able additions  to  his  £;>rtune ;  bat  vhe,  was  so 
little  biassed  by  the  love  of  inoney  that  he 
only  employed  it  in  reselling  hisfri^ids  firom 
die  dangers  in  which  they  were  involved ;  a 
circumstance  which  ccmtributed  greMyto  die 
celebrity  of  his  narne^  dumig  the  time  of  .1^ 
proscription,  as  appears  from  the  following 
anecdote : — When  the  triumvirs, .  agreeable 
to  the  mode  in  which  things  were  then  trans- 
acted, had  sold  the  estate  of  Lucius  Qaufeius,* 
a  Roman  knight,  his^cont^nporary,  and  who, 
from  his  attachment  to  philosophy^  had  Hved 
at  Athens,  and  possessed  many  valuable  con- 
cerns in  Italy^  Atticus,  by  the  pains  and  in- 
dustry which  he  used  on  the  occasion,  caused 


^  In  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  he  says,  "  I  sup- 
pose Lucius  Saufeius  will  dispatch  an  q)istle  consolatory 
to  you,  on  the  death  of  your  grandmother."  We  learn 
from  history  that  this  Saufeius  was  a  professed  Epicure- 
an,  whom  Cicero,  in  the  way  of  rallying,  proposes  as  a 
proper  comforter  to  Atticus  on  the  occasion.  The  Epi- 
curean principles  of  Atticus  were  far  from  being  &vour- 
able  to  the  pious  affections  of  a  child  towards  a  parent ; 
and  therefore  we  may  suppose  a  little  satire  couched  in 
the  letter. 
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the  same  messenger^  who  announoed  the  loss 
of  his  fortune^  to  announce  likewise  the  reco- 
very of  it. — Lucius  Julius  Calidius,^  who,  af^ 
ter.  tl^  death  of  Lucretius  and  Catullus^  was, 
in  m J  judgment^  tlie  most  elegant  poet  of  the 
Qg^  in^T^hidi  he  livedo  and  was  besides  a  man 
highly  est^med  for  bis  gpod  (jualities  and 
gl^eat.  acquirements  ini^l  polite  literature,  was 
fleared  from  the  imputation  of  aH  crim^ 
through  his  means,  thou^  his  i^ame,  in  hii^ 
absence,  was  put  ^own,  in  the  list  of  the  pro-r 
scribed  by  Publius  Volumnius,  Antony's  Pra^ 
fectus  Fabmm,  on  account  of  his  great  Afri- 
can possessions.  Whether  this  was  attended 
with  greater  glory  or  labour,  was  at  the  time 
difficult  to  be  ascertained,  because  it  plamly 
appeared  that  Atticus's  friends  were  as  much 
the  object  of  his  concern  when  present  as 
when  absent.  Moreover,  he  was  reckoned  as 
good  a  father  of  a  family,  as  he  was  a  citizen, 
for  though  rich,^  no  man  was  less  fond  of 


*  Vossius,  in  his  account  of  the  Latin  poets,  gives  us 
no  further  information  of  Calidius,  than  what  is  compri- 
sed in  the  text. 

^  Atticus's  great  riches  are  ascribed,  by  a  French  cri- 
tic>  noticed  by  the  Abbe  St  Real,  to  his  having  kept  a 
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making  purchases,'  or  of  building,*  than 
what  he  was.  His  place  of  residence  was  not 
&shionabIy  ornamented,  but  erery  thing  in  it 
was  excellent^  His  house,  situate  on  the 
QuirinalMH,  was  called  TanqfkUanam,^  and 
had  been  left  him  by  his  imde,  the  delight- 
fiilness  of  which  consisted,  not  in  its  struc- 
ture, but  in  a  wood  with  which  it, was  sur- 
rounded ;  for  the  house  itself  being  old,  had 
more  comfort  and  neatn^sss  about  it,  than  exr 
pence,  as  he  never  made  an  alteration  except 
what  time  made  necessary. 


bank  at  his  house,  under  the  name  of  the  Oppii^  to  whom 
he  had  leased  it.  The  Enigma  Oppiorum,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  gave  rise  to  this  ab* 
8ui4  opinion. 

'  Nott  esse  emacem^  says  Cicero  in  one  of  his  para- 
doxies,  eit  VectigaL 

*  Lacones,  si  cui  mala  imprecabantur,  quatuor  ipsi 
aoddere  optabai^ty  quorum  pnmum  erat  adijicandi  den^ 
derium. 

^  There  was  a  family  at  Home  called  the  Tamphili^ 
but  some  commentators  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reading  should  be  Caciliananiy  instead  of  Tamphilanam  ; 
and  that  the  house  obtained  this  appellation  from  his 
unde  Csecilius,  who  left  it  to  him  by  his  will.  In  tho 
Delphin  edition,  it  is  said  that  the  house  had  its  name  o 
quodqm  Tamphilo  Romano.  To  the  house  left  him  by 
1^  uncle,  Cipero  alludes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus^ 
**  In  tuis  adibus  amanis8imi$  agam  tecum^^  Scon 
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He  hiul  a  household^  whieh^  if  estimated  hy 
its  intrinsic  valiie,  was  very  good ;  if  by  its 
exterior^  very  indifferent,  for  it  consisted  of 
learned  youths,^  excell^it  readers,^  and  nn- 
inerous  transcribers.  <  The  troth  is,  there  was 
not  a  fi)otman  in  his  family  who  was  not  ca- 
pable of  discharging  both  these  offices*' — In 


^  By  this  advantage  of  haying  a  &m3y  of  learned 
tlaveSf  he  had  made  a  very  lai^  collection  of  choice  and 
curious  books,  and  he  signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of 
selling  them ;  yet  seems  to  have  intimated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  lie  expected  a  larger  sum  for  them,  than  he 
could  easily  spare:  which  gave  Cicero  ground  to  beg  of 
him,  in  several  letters,  to  reserve  the  whole  number  for 
him,  tin  he  could  raise  money  enough  for  the  purchase. 
«*  Libros  tuos  consenro,*^  says  Cicero  to  Atticus,  "  ^ 
noli  desperare,  eos  me  meos  facere  posse :  quod  si  asse* 
quor,  supero  Crassum  divitiis,  atque  omnium  vicos  et 
prata  contemno.*'  In  another  he  says,  that  he  had  pla- 
ced all  his  hopes  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  whenever  he 
should  retire  from  business,  on  Atdcus's  reserving  those 
books  for  him. 

*  Aganoite* 

*  Lthrariu 

7  Atticus  is  much  praised  by  his  historian,  says  Huro^ 
for  the  care  which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from 
the  slaves  bom  in  it;  adding,  that  Atticus's  estate  lay 
chiefly  in  Epirus ;  which  being  a  remote,  desolate  place, 
rendered  it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  them. 
5 
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Hke  manner^  the 'artificers,^  wtiom  domestic 
ttfte  makes  necessary  in  every  Housey  Were  ex^ 
tremely  good)  of  whom  there  was  not  one  that 
was  not  bom  and  educated  iii  it:  a  sufitcient' 
proof  in  it9df  of  his  moderation,  as  ^eH  as  el 
his  indnstry. '  The  restraint  whic^  he  laid  On 
Ab  adqmddon  of  ^veiythinj^  passionately  de-. 
sired  by  others,  deserves  well  the  name  of  mo- 
deration ;  and  the  procuring,  by  diligence  and 
fcare,  What  h  generally  acquired  by  money,  has 
the  merit  qf  no  ordinarj'  application.  He  was 
el^ant,  not  magnificent ;  splendid,  not  sump- 
tuous :  a  simple  neatness  was  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  his  study.  His  fiirniture  was  plain^ 
not  extravagant^  and  such  as  could  excite  no 
particular,  observation.  There  is  j^ne  circum- 
stance which  I  shall  not  omit,  notwithstand- 
ing it  may  appear  of  little  importance.  Al- 
though a  Rom^Q  knight  of  the  first  conse- 
quence^ he  invited  men  c^all  ranks  to  his  ta- 
ble, yet  we  know,  from  his  Ephemerisj  that  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  spend  more  than  three 


•  Those  artificers,  ai;cbrding  to  Manutius,  were  "  glu- 
tinatores  librorum,  medici,  coqui,  sutores,  tonsores,  bal* 
neatores,  condi,  cellarii,  promi,  procuratores  peni,  atri>- 
enses,  mediaatini  aliique  pnete^ea." 
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thousand  him'  eTerjr  month.  This  sum,  I 
state,  not  from  hearsay,  but  ^om  actual  know-^ 
ledge ;  and  I  state  itfcom  being  intimately  ao* 
quainted  with  his  domestic  concerns,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  familiarity  which  subsisted 
between  us.  He  had  no  other  entertainment 
at  his  meals  except  what  arose  from  readltig, 
which  to  me  produced  the  most  delicious  har- 
mony; and  no  suppeir  was  eter  given  at  his 
house  without  reading, '  by  means  of  which 
the  minds  of  his  guests  w^re  no  less  regaled^ 


^  Things  must  have  been  very  cheap  at  Rome  to  have 
enabled  Atticus  to  entertain  the  first  people  of  rank  at 
his  table  at  so  small  an  expence,  which,  if  the  text  is 
correct,  did  not  amount  to  lOl.  a-month.  - 1  am  of  opi- 
nion the  reading  should  be  rather  about  the  same  sum, 
•ft  mnguloi  dieif  instead  of  in  nnguUn  menu*  ;  for  if  pro* 
mons  had  not  in  those  days  been  much  cheaiper  than 
what  is  conceivable  at  present,  and  which  from  Varro 
and  fliny  it  appears  they  were  not,  such  a  public  table 
as  Atticus  must  have  kept,  could  not  have  been  sup- 
ported. 

*  If  he  had  kept  an  open  table,  says  Bayle,  M  all  peN 
sons  promiscuously  who  would  have  come  to  it,  he  would 
have  done  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  a  great  many  peb* 
pie  by  this  custom ;  but  he  only  invited  those  who  were 
of  the  same  taste  with  himself. 

*  Vestne  ca&OBt  non  solum  in  prcesenti,  sed  etiam  pos* 
teio  die  jucundae  sunt. 

**  0  noctes,  csenseque  Deum,^'  &c— Horace. 
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than  their  appetites^  for  it  was  his  practice  iie-» 
ver  to  invite  any  person^  whose  manners  and 
habits  of  living  w^e  repugnant  to  his  own. 
Even  after  his  fortune  was  considerably  in-r 
creased^  he  made  no  alterntion  in  his  daily 
expenoe^  nor  the  slightest  change  in  his  style 
of  living ;  so  that  neither,  in  a  fortune  of  two 
mUliom  of  settertiiy^  "which  he  had  received 
from  his  father,  nor  in  one  of  ten  milliong,^ 
did  he  live  in  greater  affluence  than  he  had 
done  before ;  for  such  was  his  moderation,  ^ 


'  About  16145 1.  in  English  money.      ^ 
♦L.80r29L 

In  the  time  of  supper,  the  guests  were  entertained 
with  music  and  dancing ;  sometimes  with  pantomimes 
and  play  actors,  &c ;  but  the  more  sober  had  only  per- 
sons to  read  or  repeat  select  passi^  from  books— what 
these  passages  probably  were,  we  learn  fttNn  Horace 
Utrumne  ^ 

Divitiis'  homines,  an  sint  virtute  beatL 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne  trahat  nos. 
£t  quid  sit  natura  boni,  summumque  quid  ejus* 
'  '^  Novi  enim/'  says  Cicero  in  his  Cato  Major,  which 
he  addresses  to  Atticus,  **  moderadcmem  animi  tui,  et 
equitatem.'' 

Moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  ridies,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Epicurus,  is  the  only  security 
against  disappointment  and  vexation.    A  wise  man^ 
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that  in  both  conditions  of  life  his  rank  was 
equallj  well  supported*  He  possessed  no 
gardens,  nor  any  fine  villa,  either  in  the  vici-, 
nity  of  the  city,  or'sea.  He  had  no  country 
residences,  except  what  were  at  Ardea,'  and 
Nomeatum;*"and  his  whole  pecuniary  reve- 
ni^es  ^Qse  &(»n  his  possessions  in  Epirus^ 


therefore,  will  prefer  the  simplicity  of  rustic  life  to  the 
magnificence  of  courts. 

?  Ardeoy  a  town  of  Latium,  and  capital  of  the  Rutuli. 
It  was  about  8  miles  from  Rome,  and  not  far  from  the 
sea. 

^  Nomentumy  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  famous  for  its 
wines,  not  more  than  12  nnles  from  Borne,  entirefy^n* 
land* 

'  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  says,  **  Epiroticam 
en^ptionem  gaudeo  til^i  placere."  In  another  letter,  he 
says,  ^'I  am  determined  to  come  to  your  house  in  £pi- 
rus,  not  invited  by  its  beauty,"  &c.  In  another,  •*  You 
are  to  know  that  Antium,  with  regard  to  Rome,  is  as 
your  Buthrotum  is  to  Corcyra."  Besides  his  estate  at 
Buthrotum,  he  had  two  others  at  Thesprotia  and  Chao- 
nia. 

Atticus  presented  a  petition  to  Caesar  in  favour  of  the 
Uihabitants  of  Buthrotum,  who  were  likely  to  suffer  se- 
verely from  their  attachment  to  Pompey .  Buthrotum  is 
8  sea-port  of  Epirus,  opposite  to  Corcyra,  visited  by 
JEneas  in  his  way  to  Italy  from  Troy,  ^  Et  celsam  Bu- 
throti  ascendimus  urbem." — Atticus  called  his  villa  at 
Buthrotum  Amalthaa,  in  which  he  had  an  apartment 
t 
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and  Rome.  From  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  wont  to  estimate  the 
use  of  money  not  by  its  quantity,  but  by  the 
manner  of  using  it.  He  neither  told  a  lie 
himself,  nor  could  endure  that  meanness  in 
another ;  therefore  his  courtesy  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  mixture  of  severity,  nor  was  his 
gravity  divested  of  his  u&ual  good  breeding ; 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain,  whether 
his  friends  respected  or  loved  him  most. 
Whatever  reascmable  request  was  made  him, 
he  promised  conscientiously  to  perform ;  and 
this  he  did  from  thinking  it  the  part,  not  of  a 
liberal,  but  a  careless  man,  to  promise  what  he 
could  not  fulfil.  He  was  so  anxious  to  accom- 
ph'sh  what  he  had  once  promised,  that  he 


named  Amalthaum^  provided  with  every  thing  that  could 
furnish  entertainment  and  convey  instruction.  Amal- 
tihaea  was  the  name  of  the  Sibyl,  who  ofi^ed  the  books 
to  King  Tarquin. — Besides  the  aforesaid  mansions,  he 
had  one  whjch  Cicero  calls  Lucretum^  in  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fine  air.  In  a 
letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  he  says,  •*  Unam  meher- 
cule  tecum  apricationem  in  illo  Lucretino  tuo  sole  ma- 
lim,  (juam  omnia  istiusmodi  regna." 

Yelox  amsenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Fauous.— Horace 
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made  it  appear,  that  the  business  recommend- 
ed to  his  care  was  not  that  of  another,  but  his  - 
own*  He  was  unwearied  in  performing  any 
business  he  had  undertaken,  for  he  thought 
his  ct^edit  concerned  in  the  fulfibnent  of  it,  of 
which  he  was  scrupulously  jealous.  For  this 
reason  he  was  ^nti^usted  with  the  entire  ma- 
nagement  of  ^tke  affairs  of  the  two  Ciceros, 
Mascns  and  Quintus ;  of  Cato,  Hortensius, 
Aulus  Torqiiatus^  and  many  other  Roman 
knights.  Hence  may  be  drawn  this  infe* 
rence,  that  the  management  of  the  affiiirs  of 
the  rq>dblic  was  not  declined  by  him  through 
any  indolence  of  disposition,  but  mature  judg- 
ment.^ I  can  produce  no  greater  instance  of 
his  good  manners  than  this,  that,  when  a 
young  man,  he  was  extremely  agreeable  to 


^  In  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus  are  these  words : 
^  I  im  no  stranger  to  the  candid^  noble  disposition  of 
your  mind,  nor  did  I  imagine  that  we  diffisr  in  any  re- 
speoty  except  the  line  of  life  which  we  have  respectively 
chosen.  The  knre  of  jpower  and  glory  prompted  me  to 
die  pursuit  of  public  offices :  Your  view,  and  an  i^epre- 
hensible  view  it  was,  led  you  to  seek  philosophical  redre- 
ment.  As  to  that  solid  glory,  which  is  founded  in  pro- 
biQr,  in  a[^>lication,  and  in  the  t>bservance  of  4uties,  I 
prefer  neither  mysdf,  nor  wiy  man  in.the  world,  to  youJ* 
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Sj^a  when  advanced  in  years ;  and  when  he 
was  an  old  man,  he  wisis  equally  agreeable  to 
Brutua  m  the  flower  <^  his  age.  He  lived 
with  his  fri^ids  Quintus.  Hortensius  and 
Mardus  Cicero,  who  w^e  bo^his  content 
porari^  in  a  way  that  made  it  difficult  to  say, 
to  what  par^ular  time  of  life  his  manners; 
were  best  adapted ;  for  the  kcter  lo?ed  him; 
with  such  fervent  zeal,  that  his  -  own  brother. 
Quintus  was  not  nkH^e  d^r  to  him^  nor  on  jl 
more  familiar  footing.  The  sixteen  vdumes: 
of  Epistles^  which  Cicero  addressed  to  Att^ 
cus,  from  the  ,time  of  his  consulship  i  to  the 
latter  jend  of  his  life^  are  ap  evidence  of  wha4^ 
I  hav0'said,  independ^it  of  those  books  iia 
which  be  ie  particular^  mentmned^  and  w^ch: 


^  Though  there  are  sixteen  bcx^s  of  Cicero'ff  letters 
to  Atticus  still  remaiiung,  yet  not  a  single  letter  of  the 
latter  was  ever  published,  which,  concludes  Middleton^ 
can  hardly  be  charged  to  any  other  cause  but  his  having^ 
withdrawn  then  from  Tiro,  after  Cicen/s  deaths  aod 
suppressed  ^bem  with  a  singular  x»re,  lest»  in  that  revo- 
lution of  ati&irs,  they  should  be  produced  ^o  his  hurt^  at 
the  dim! nutiop  of  hif  credit  with  their  new  masters  ^-4n 
etttQent  proof  of  his  cautioii»  and  the  regard  he  always 
paid  to  the  prindple^  the  seot  of  Epicoras,  ^hich  ith 
ci^caied  private  scMxiritgras  qM  of  the  dfief  goods* 
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are  now  given  to  the  ptablicL  Whoei^ei^  reads 
these  volumes  caniK^  wiA  for  a  more  con* 
nected  history  of  the  thnes,  of  i?i^idi  Alesy 
treat,  for  In  thetn  are  detailed'  the  o^bgbcts  of 
the  leading  nien^  the  £iMilts  of  the  command* 
ens,  and  th«,. revolutions  of  ihie  government^ 
irithoUt  ady  oonsderable  cxraisBion.  Hence 
it  may  b^  asserted^  that  priid^ce  isa  species  c^ 
Hcinaiion :  for  Cicero  not  only  foretold  what 
would  come  to  pase,  which  all  did  happen  in 
his  life-time,  but,  as  a  prophet,  declared  the 
things  that  are  now  coming  to  pass. 

In  speaking  of  the  regard  Atticus  had  for 
his  relations,^  why  should  I  dwell  much  on 
such '  a  subject  ?  particularly  when  I  myself 
heard  him  boasting  at  the  funeral  of  his  mo- 
ther^ whom  he  buried  at  the  agis  of  ninety^  at 
the  time  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  that  he  never  had  any  occasion  to  be 
reconciled  te  her,  nor  ever  had  the  slightest 
cause  of  di£ference  witib  his' sister,  wliich  is  a 
proof  either  that  no  cause  of  complaint  had 
ever  arisen  between  them,  or  that  he  was  ci 


'  Cicero  mentions  both  Atticusfs  mother  and  sister : 
**  Apud  matrem  recte  est,  eaque  nobis  curse  est."  ^  Ma* 
ter  tna  et  soror  a  me  Qaintoqae  fintre  diligitiir.'' 
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so  indulgent  a  dbposition  towards  his  r^s^ 
tions^  as  to  consider  it  an  impiety  to  be  angry 
with  those  whom  he  hiad  erery  reason  to  love.* 
This  behaviour  was  prescribed  to  him  not 
only  by  natural  reasob,  whose  dictates  we  aD 
obey,  but  likewise  by  his  leamii^:'  for  he 
had  so  completely  knbibed  the  doctrines  of 
the  principal  philosophers^  that  he  made 
use  of  them  for  the  government  of  his  life^ 
and  not  for  ostentation^  lEIe  was  a  strict  fbt- 
lower  of  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  and  a 


^  k  19  a  pity,  S0JS  Bayle^  tbat  the-history  did  not  like- 
wise inform  us  how  be  acted  with  regard,  to  bis  wi£s. 
He  did  not  boast  any  thing  upon  that  point»  and  this 
might  lead  one  to  suspect  that  his  address  or  patience 
were  not  exerted- so  remaricably  towards  his  wife,  as  to- 
wards her  mother  and  sister,  who,  perhaps,  on  their  part, 
contributed  very  much  to  this  harmony  between  them, 
and  did  not  oblige  him  to  make  any  consideralfle  ad* 
Tances. 

'  Orig.  **  Neque  id  fecit  natura  solum,  sed  edam  doo- 
trina." 

Ex  utraque  enim  absoluta  virtus  exoritur,  says  ^anu- 
tius.  ^  Idem  ego  contendo,"  says  Cicero  in  his  speech 
for  Archias,  **  cum  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem 
accesserit  ratio  qusedam,  confbrmatioque  doctrinse,  turn 
illud  nesdo  quid  prsBclarum  ac  singulare  solere  exia» 
tere.'* 
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great  lover  of  antiquity^  of  which  he  had  so 
,  atcurate  a  knowledge  that  he  has  given  a  very 
full  illustration  of  it  in  that  volume  in  which 
he  has  adorned  the  magistracies.  *  For  there 
was  no  law  enacted,  nor  peace  made»  nor  war 
rndertaken,  nor  briHiant  action  performed  by 
the  Roman  people^  which  has  not  been  noted 


*  Orig.  In  eo  volumine  quo  Magistratus  ornavit  ;— 
thus  explained  by  Manutius,  ornamenta  M<igi$trutu$ 
txposuii. 

He  wrote  Annals,  in  which  he  observed  a  very  exact 
chronology,  and  cleared,  in  the  most  perspicuous  manner 
iro^nabley  the  geneabgies  of  the  Roman  magistrates. 
This  work  contains  seven  centuries,  from  wlience  we 
may  easily  comprehend  that  it  related  principally  to  the 
Roman  history.  I  say  principally,  for  we  must  not  doubt 
but  that  the  author  gave  a  short  history  of  several  other 
states  in  a  chronological  order.  Cicero  does  not  permit 
us  to  hesitate  about  it ;  **  Let  him  understand  likewise,'^ 
says  he  in  his  Complete  Orator,  *'  the  series  of  the  anci- 
ent history^  especially  that  of  our  city,  and  also  of  other 
considerable  nations  and  illustrious  kings.  This  task 
has  been  made  easy  by  the  labour  of  our  friend  Atticus, 
who  has  given  us  an  account  of  every  thing  important  for 
700  years,  in  a  chronological  order,  in  one  book."  And 
in  his  Brutus,  the  same  author  says,  "  That  book  of  At- 
ticuB  had,  among  many  other  new  things,  this  advantage, 
which  I  particularly  wanted,  that,  by  laying  down  a  chro- 
iiok)gicai  series  of  the  times,  I  saw  all  things  at  one 
view."— See  also  Cicero  de  Finibus^  lib.  ii.  c.  2X. 
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In  it  according  to  its  exact  chnondkjgyi  tfdd 
what  was  very  difficult,  lie  has  so  interWoten 
therein  the  genealogy  of  our  principal  fami- 
lies, that  from  it  we  may  learn  the  individual 
pedigree  o£  each  of  our  3histnous  mew.* 
However  this  was  a  task  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  executed  in  separate  treatises; 
for  it  appears^  that,  at  the  request  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  he  traced  the  Junian  family  from  its 
earliest  origin  down  to  the  present  time,  spe- 
cifying the  genealogy  of  each  illustrious  per- 
son, together  with  the  honours  to  which  they 
severally  attained^  and  marking  the  distinct 
times  in  which  they  enjoyed  them.  In  Eke 
manner,  at  Ae  solicitation  of  Marcellus  Clau- 
dim,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  family  of  the 
Marcelli ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Sdpio  Cor- 
nelius, and  Fabius  Maximus,  he  noticed  the 
families  of  the  Comelii,  and  Fabii,  and  .^Smi-* 


3  Ffom  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  iMf  skysi  ^  I 
obsenre  that  yoQ  mention  in  your  Antt^  tirider  wfiat 
consuls  Carneades  came  at  the  head  of  that  eB^badsyto 
Rome.^  Cameades  came  with  Diogenes  the  Stole,  and 
Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  be- 
fore Christ  155.  Sent  by  the  Athenians— Consuls— 
P.  C.  Scipio  Nasica,  and  M.  Claudius  Marcdlos. 
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l^i  xA  sepikHte  e^sayfi/  diiili  atlwydb  nothing; 

tsan  bief  in6re  ^annihg  to  thdee  \^  HitviB  any 

des^ir^  to  b^  ae^uaiiited  i^h  the  lh>^  :o^  dU^ 

Anguished  meli^^ '  H^^  just  acquii^  6ucli  k 

kii6#l«^  of poettyj  ^  not  to  app^tyitimif 

'^^Inion,  ignaratit  of  it^/beautie^;  for^he  ^ 

-giv^il  US9  ih  poeiic  numbers^  ^  sketdi  of  fiie 

lives  of  ^os^  Excellent  Roinam^  who  sUi^iiassi- 

-ed  die  reist  of  their  £^ow-citizens  jh'hoiioti^y 

a^d  the  greatoess  of  their  explmtis ;  'and  a& 

t^  he  has  d<ytie  in  not  mot^  th^i  jfive'  or  sit 

apprbpriate  V^ri^es^  which  hie  has  placed  under 

ther  re^ective  images  t  inde^  it  almost  ek«- 

t^ksdla  belief  that' such  a  number  of 'consid^ 

able  facte  cotdd  ha^e  be^  expi^essed  in  kt> 

concise  a  brevity  df  language.  :  .    f  ; 

Thei^e  is  a!sd^  boc^  of  his^  whidi  he  wfote 

ih  O^e^k,'  concerning  the  ccmsukhip  of  (See- 


^  He  was  particularly  learned  in  the  Roman  history, 
which^  gave  him  an  oppdrttdtity  of  obl%ing  many  iamflies 
by  making  out  ihefr  genealogies ;'  a  drcumsttode  wfaicb 
even  <5ontributed  to  his  safely,  i  «    J  •; 

•  *  Certainly,  says  Pliny^  the)r«f  cannot  be  a  greater  ar- 
gument of  the  fblidty  and  haf^ess  of  any  roan,  than  to 
have  all  the  wdrld  evermore  solicitous  to  know  what 
kind  of  person  he  was  whilst  he  lived. 
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ro.«  What  we  have  written  to  this  period 
was  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Atticus.  As 
it  has  pleased  fortune  that  we  should  survive 
him,  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  the  remtunr 
ing  particulars  of  his  life,  and,  as  far  as,  it  is  in 
our  power,  inform  our  readers  (a  matter  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,)  that  *^  each 
man's  manners  in  general  affix  to  him  his  par- 
ticular fortune."  For  as  Atticus  was  content 
himself  with  the  honours  attached  to  his  E^uesk 
trian  Order,  from  which  he  was  sprung,  so  he 
became  at  last  related  to  the  emperor,  the  son 
ot  the  divine  Julius,  whose  fiuniliar  acquaint- 
ance he  had  previously  secured  by  no  other 
charm  than  that  of  the  elegance  of  his  life  and 
mimners,  by  which  he  had  captivated  the  other 
great  men  of  the  state^  who  were  Caesar's 
equals  in  rank»  though  far  his  inferiors  in  for- 
tune. For  such  was  the  successfid  tide  of  Cas- 


^  I  have  ready  says  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  your 
Greek  history  of  my  consulship  with  pleasure,  and  b^ 
leave  to  say,  that  it  is  not  finished  in  your  usual  taste 
and  elegance.  lUa  tua  (legi  enim  libenter)  borridula 
mihi  atque  incompta  visa  sunt:  sed  tamen  erant  omata 
hoc  ipso,  quod  omamenta  contempserant 

TUs  last  sentiment  of  Cicero  corresponds  with  Thorn* 
son'si  **  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 
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sar's  prosperity,  that  nothing  was  ever  wit^ 
nessed  like  it ;  and  this  was  what  gave  him 
all  that  to  which  a  Roman  citizen  could  as- 
pire. Atticus  had  a  grand-daughter '  bom 
from  his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Agrip- 
pa,  whilst  a  virgin.  That  fruit  of  this  marri- 
age»  whto  not  more  than  a  year  old,  was  be- 
trothed by  Caesar  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
the  son  of  Dnudlla,  his  step-son*  A  nuptial 
alliance  which  confirmed  their  friendsliip^  and 
raidered  the  intercourse  of  familiarity  more 
frequent.  However,  previous  to  those  espou- 
sals, whenever  Caesar  was  ^absent  from  the 
city,  he  neyer  wrote  to  any  of  his  friends 
without  writing  by  the  same  post  to  Atticus» 


7  Tiberius  was  married  to  Agrippina^  the  daughter  of 
Marcus  Agrif^pa,  and  grand-daughter  of  Cscilius  Atti- 
cus, a  Roman  knight,  the  same  person  to  whom  Cicero 
has  addressed  so  many  letters.  After  having  by  her  his 
son  Dmsus,  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  her,  though  she 
retained  his  affection,  and  was  again  pregnant,  to  marry 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Aiigustus-^SuBTONius's  Life  of 
Tiberius, 

But  what  does  Seneca  say,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  to 
this  noble  alliance  ?  *^  Nomen  Attici  (says  he,)  perire 
Ciceronis  epistolse  non  smunt :  nihil  ilU  profuisset  gener 
Agrippa,  et  Tiberius  progener,  et  Drusus  Ciesar  prone- 
pos.** 
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to  let  him  know  what  he  Was.ddiii^  and  ^ar* 
iticolariy  what  book  hie  wki  Teadu^^:  and  in 
what  places  and  how  long  he  ihtehded  remaii]»' 
•ing  in  it».  To  thk  may  b&  added^  that  when 
he  wlos  iix  Rome,  and  unable  to 'enjoy  fab 
company'  from  a  mult^city  of  buaihesB,.  be 
>8Garcely  eN^er  suffered  a  day  to  pass  "withoat 
^proposing  to  him  some  qnestioh  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dther  antiqtdty^  'or  poetry ;  andi>ften, 
by  way  of  jest^  lised  to  vaDy  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  from  him  longer  ismiwers.^ 
An  instance  occurs,  wherein  Caesar  took  care 
lo  have  rqyaired,  at  the  recommendation  <^ 
Atticus,  the  tempfe  of  Jupiter  FeretriuSf^ 


'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  there  should  not  be  one  of  At- 
ticuB'b  li^tters  Ireaaaming,  particularly  when  we  learn  from 
-Ciberoi  that  he  always  obnsidefled  Am  hngeH  letter  the 
hem*  •      •' '  r  '     >  '•  ' 

9  finflt  hy  RboMdoB  on  aeoouttt  of  tlie  victoiy  gained 
over  the  Ceninenses,  after  having  killed  Arco^  thdr  Cfq[>* 
tain.  On  this  occasioki  hebhHigfat  the  i^la  on  a  pol^ 
«nd  placing  them  in  form  of  a  trophy  against  the  trunk 
of  an  oak,  consecrated  them  under  the  name  of  SpoUa 
ifpim(h  as  a  public  monument  of  hisr  vdoor.  R  was  the 
first  temple  in  Rmne^  and  gave  to  Jupiter  tiie  name  of 
FaretriuSy  either  aferendo,  because  he  had  assisted  the 
Roolans,  or  aferiendop  because  he  had  conquered  their 
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whichy  from  having  been  left  uncovered,  had 
been  ^tiling  into  ruin  through  age  and  ne*- 
glect :  this  teanple  was  built  b|y  Roipulus  in 
the  capitoL  A  similar  attention  was  paid  him 
by  Mark  Antony,  who  constantly  wrote  to 
him  whilst  abroad,  and  gave  >  him  the  most 
acoirate  infimnation,  not  only  of  what  he  was; 
doing  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  but 
even  of  what  he  was  meditating  tx>  do*  Of 
the  estimation  in  which,  such  a  correspond 
dence  shcHiId  be  held,  will  b^t  be  judged  of 
by  him  who  can  rate  the  quantum  of  wiisdonv 
necessary  to  preserve  the  favour  and  fi^iend-^ 
8hq)t<^  mei^  between  wh(»n  no  intax^ourse 
took  place;  but  that  of  emulation  on  subjects 
of  the  highest  moment,  together  with  a  mu- 
tual disparagement  of  each  other,  such  as 
must  that  have  been  which  existed  betwe^ 
Caesar  and  Antony,  whilst  each-of  them  were 
struggling  to  be  not  only  master  of  the  city  of 
Rom^  but  <^  the  whole  world.    After  com- 


i  under  Romalus.  This  temple  was  enlarged  by 
Ancus  Marthis,  and  decorated  by  Julius  Csesar.  Augus- 
tas, his  succSessor,  erected  the  altar,  from  which  the  pre- 
sent, dmrch,  catted  the  diurch  of  St  Mary  in  ara  Calh 
takes  its  name.*— Salmon's  Jndent  arid  Modern  Rome. 
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pleting  the  number  of  seventy-seven  years, 
(dnring  which  time  he  increased  no  less  in 
honours^  than  in  favour  and  foitune,)  he  ar- 
rived to  an  extreme  old  age.  His  state  of 
health  during  life  was  so  extremely  good,' 
Aat  for  diirty  years  he  never  required  the  aid 
of  medicine;  but  at  last  he  contracted  a  dis- 
order, which  at  the  beginning  was  slighted 
both  by  himself  and  the  physicians,  as  a  tri- 
vial indisposition,  having  been  taken  at  first 
for  a  tttiesmus,*  which,  it  was  supposed, 
would  easSy  give  way  to  speedy  and  gentle 
remedies.  For  three  months  he  had  no  other 
pams  to  stru^le  with^  than  what  arose  from 


■  Notwithstanding  what  our  author  says  of  Atticus's 
general  good  healtli^  it  appears,  from  Cicero's  letters, 
that  he  was  subject  to  quartan  agues.  In  one  letter  Ci- 
cero jBay%9  ^^ifCtf(M»  tua  mihi  valde  molesta:  medere 
amabo,  dum  est  m^;^."  This  complaint  was  a  difficulty 
of  urine  in  consequence  of  the  stone  or  gravel* 

From  AuluB  Gellius,  it  appears  that  quartan  agues 
were  supposed  by  the  antients  to  be  extremely  salutary 
in  their  consequences. 

^  TenesmoBor  Tenesmui. — ^Morbus  extremi  directique 
intestini,  in  quo  frequens  est  desidendi  cupiditas  et  dolor 
ubi  ab'quid  excemitur,  &c.  Cds.  4—18.  Tenesmo^  id 
est—crebra  ^t  inanis  voluntas  desurgendi-— toUitur  poto 
lacte  asinio,  item  bubulo.-^PLiNX. 
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Ae  various  methods  taken  for  hiis  care.  At 
last  the  disorder  suddenly  shewed  itself  with 
great  violence  in  one  of  his  intestines,  where 
it  produced  a  putrid  fistula  in  his  loins.  But 
previous  to  this  appearance^  when  he  found 
his  pains  increase  with  the  addition  of  fever, 
he  sent  for  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  along  with 
Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus,  and  Sextus  Pedu- 
cseus.  As  soon  as  he  saw  theqi  entering  the 
room,  rising  up  in  his  bed,  and  leaning  on  his 
dbow,  he  thus  addf'essed  them  :  **  What  care 
and  pains  I  have  taken  to  recover  my  health, 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  to  you^  who  have  been 
eye-witnesses  of  it*  Having,  as  I  trust,  sa- 
tisfied you  all,  thiBit  nothing  on  my  part  has 
been  omitted  conducive  to  my  cure :  what 
remains  for  me  to  do,  is,  that  I  should  take 
my  own  case  into  my  ccmsideration.  Of  this 
determination  I  did  not  wish  you  to  beigno- 
riant,  for  it  is  my  firm  resolution  no  longer  to 
feed  the  disorder.  The  sustenance  I  have 
taken  for  these  few  days  past  has  served  not 
only  to  prolong  my  life,  but,  what  is  worse^ 
has  served  to  prolong  my  affliction,  without 
any  hopes  of  recovery.  Therefore  I  beseech 
you  now  to  approve  of  my  purpose :  but  if 
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you  do  not^  \  can  cmly  say  you  wiU  in  vain 
try  to  dissuade  me  from  it/'  ^  ^  These  words 
were  uttered  with  a  steadiness  of  expression 
and  look«  which  seemed  to  indicate  rather  the 
int€S)tions  of  one  who  was  gomg  out  of  one 
hcttise  into  another,  than  of  one  going  out  of 
the  world.  Agrippa^  who  stood  by  his.  bed- 
side>  wequng  and  kissing  hini,  begged  and 
entreated  him  not  to  hasten  what  Nature  her- 
setf  must^jso  soon  do  for  him :  and>  as  it  was 
still  in  his  power  to  Uvea  little  longer^  to  save 
hims^  for  his  firiends ;  but  this  advice  was 
resisted  with  the  most  obstinate  tadtumiity. 
— Intconsequence  of  this  deteraninatiini,  ha* 
▼ing  abstained  from,  food  for  two  days,  his  fe^ 
v^  suddenly  ceased,  and  his  distemper  ap<* 
parently  abated;  yet  he  was  resolved^  and  . 
executed  his  purpose.  Therefore^  on  the  fifth 
day  after  he  had  tak^i  his  fetal  resolve,  the 


3  Atdcudy  says  Montaigne,  in  his  chapter  of  Judging 
of  another's  Death,  having  surveyed  death  at  leisure,  was 
not  only  not  discouraged  at  meeting  it^  but  fully  bent  id 
do  so :  fiMT  being  satisfied  that  be  had  engaged  in  the 
combat,  he  thought  he  was  obliged  in  honour  to  see  the 
end  of  it  It  is  far  beyond  not  fearing  death,  to  desire 
cotasteabdrdishit.  ^ 
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Baj  hettftfi  tti^  <»Je&dd  df  April,  lie  dqMurted 
thn  Mtf*  ki  the  ccmsidftteof  Cilemd  Siomitim 


^  He  died  altogether  in  character  as  a  true  Bpicurean, 
Says  MiddletoOy  voluntarily  sacrificing  the  remains  of  a 
languishing  life,  to  purchase  a  deliverance  from  pain, 
ivhich  he  deemed  the  sovereign  evil— In  another  place> 
Middleton  says»  Atticus  was  by  principle  an  Epicurean, 
whose  chief  good  consisted  in  the  secure  enjo3anent  of  a 
pleasurable  Hfe,  undisturbed  by  the  cares  and  manage* 
ment  of  public  a^iirs. 

It  seems  to  me,  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  hh  ob* 
Itinate  resohition  not  to  take  any  nourishment  to  pre- 
serve his  life,  because  it  would  prolong  his  pain  together 
with  his  life,  was  not  at  all  commendable ;  but  as  it  sa^ 
Voured  too  much  of  impatience,  unbecoming  a  philoso* 
pher,  so  it  was  an  act  of  much  wilfid  imprudence ;  for 
the  receiving  of  convenient  nourishment  might  prolong 
his  life,  and  possibly  abate  his  pain.  But  the  wilful  re« 
fusal  of  it  must  necessarily  be  (as  it  was)  an  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  which  he  thereby  hastened ;  and  al- 
though self-murder  was  grown  too  much  in  fashion 
among  some  of  the  grandees  of  Rome,  as  appears  by  the 
instance  of  Cato  and  others,  yet  certainly  it  was  a  prae- 
tice  not  only  of  inhumanity,  but  also  of  pusilhinimity  and 
impotence  of  mind ;  and  a  miserable  mistdcen  choice,  to 
choose  drath,  the  worst  of  evils,  rather  than  endure  paki 
or  disgrace  in  the  world ;  which  a  little  philosophy  would 
have  taught  them  to  bear  with  patience,  rather  than  to 
ttvoid  by  destroying  their  own  lives. 

Abstinence  from  food  was  Atticns's  accustomed  re- 
ifiedy  in  all  slight  complainis.  Cicero  writes  thus : 
K 
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andi  Caiys  Spsius.^    He  wascaipied  to  burial 
,<m  a  small  hiar,<  agrcieably  to  his  own  direc* 


*'  Spero  tibi  jam  esse  ut  voliunus ;  quoniam  equidem 
nnm^-etrf  cum  leviter  commotus  esses ;  sed  tamen  velim 
scire  quid  agas." 

According  to  the  system. of  the  Stoics,  a  wise  man 
may  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  himself  from  life, 
whenever  he  finds  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  life 
and  death  are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  na- 
ture indifierent,  but  also  because  life  may  h^  less  con- 
5istent  with  virtue,  than  death. 

^  la  the  year  of  Rome  722,  and  before  Christ  32. 
The  consuls  for  that  year  were,  Cneius  Domitius  JEno- 
barbus  and  Caius  Sosius  Nepos.  If  Atticus  died  in  this 
year  he  must  have  been  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  645, 
about  the  time  wJben  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Scaurus,  were  consuls,  and  about  two  yeant 
before  the  birth  of  Cicero.  Middleton  supposes,  that 
Atticus  was  three  years  and  ^X}ut  three  months  older 
than  Cicera 

^  "  Elatus  est^in  lecticula.'*  How  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
could  translate  this  passage,  **  he  was  lifted  up  in  his 
bed^'  is  extraordinary.  Roger  North,  in  his  Life  of 
Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  says,  **  The  translation  was  so 
ill  done,  as  would  have  brought  the  rod  over  the  back  of 
•a  school-boy.''  The  motive  of  Sir  Matthew's  translating 
the  life  is  given  us  by  North  in  the  following  words : 

**  He  (Sir  Matthew)  took  a  fancy  to  be  like  Pompo« 
nius  Atticus,  or  one  that  kept  above  water  in  all  times, 
and  well  esteemed  by  all  parties.  He  published  a  short 
account  of  that  noble  Roman's  lifei  and  at  the  entrance 
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tions^.  without  any  formal  solemnity,  attended 
by  the  most  worthy  in  Rome,  together  with 
the  populace^  who  assembled  in  great  num- 


a  translation  of  the  same  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  of 
which  we  liave  given  such  specimens  as  seem  to  confirm 
the  character  given  of  it  by  North,  that  it  was  not  well 
done. 


I  have  now  finished  the  translation  of  the  Life  of  Pom- 
poniusAtticus,  one  of  the  most  singular  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  or  indeed  of  any  other,  and  have  annexed 
to  it  such  remarks  as  may  serve,  I  hope,  to  keep  his  cha- 
VBCter  in  that  just  point  of  view  in  which  his  elegant  his- 
torian, Cornelius  Nepos,  has  left  it.  Such  of  my  read- 
eijs  as  maybe  more  particularly  interested  in  investiga«' 
ting  the  character  o£  this  extraordinary  man,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  some  judicious  observations  Written  by  the 
late  William  Melmotfa^  in  his  excellent  translation  of 
Cicero's  Essay  on  Old  Age,  wherein  he  will  find  that 
tmly  classical  scholar's  opinion  of  Atticus,  together 
with  what  he  says  in  vindicatmg  not  only  him,  but 
his  historian,  from  the  fiUse  and  firivolous  oljections  of 
French  eritadsm.'— In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  have 
nodcedonost  of  the  idle, cavils  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  brought  against  his  character,  and  given  them 
such  answers  as  seemed  to  me  satis&ctory.  Whether  the 
reader  may  think  them  so,  must  be  left  to  his  own  judg- 
ment to  decide :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  thinking,  that  in  all  I  have  said,  both  in  his  de-  ' 
fence  and  justification,  I  am  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
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beta    He  was  inlerted  near  tW  Appian  wa}^ 
attbefift^  mile^stone^  in  the  maanment  dT. 
his  unde  QuintUs  CeciliiK. 


Thougti  t  intended  to  conclude  what  I  had 
to  say  in  the  illustration  of  Atticus's  chara^^ter 
with  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  yet 
I  cannot  avoid  subjoining  to  the  authority  of 


Sir  WflHaBi  Tem^  Hvbo  wat  9  mott  exodlaiit  juclgt  of 
rntHf  a  most  virtuous  statesmfu^  and  one  of  the  most  en* 
lighte^oed  dchdard  of  his  age.  His  words  are  these,  with 
which  I  will  conclude  the  life  of  a  sian^  whicb,  fiom  its 
peculiar  Sibgularity  and  unparallided  faonest^^  will  be 
m6re  an  object  of  admiretion  than  of  imitatioa.  ^  At* 
ticus  appears/'  sajs  Sir  William  Temple,  **  to  havebe^n 
one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Romani ;  learned  with- 
out pretending;  good  without  afiectaftion,  bountiful  witfa^ 
out  design ;  a  friend  to  all  men  in  mislbftraies,  a  flatter* 
er  to  no  man  in  power,  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  bdoved 
by  them  aU.  By  these  virtues  and  dl^sositioQS,  he  pass- 
ed, safe  and  untouched;  through  all  the  flames  of  civil 
diwentions  that  run  over  his  country  the  ^eatcst  part 
of  his  li& :  and  though  h^  never  entered  into  any  pub» 
lie  a&irs»  or  particular  factions  of  the  state,  yet  he  was 
favoured,  honoured;  and  courted  by  them  all,  ftiom  Sylli 
to  Augustus/' 
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diat  great  man,  some  judicioiis  ohfidrvatioiift 
ma^e  by  Lady  Maiy  Wartkj  Montagto  and 
Mrs  Montague  on  Uie  same  sid)jeol^  in  coiro^ 
boration  of  his  opinum^^^two  distinguidiaij 
fetnaiei,  v/htme  sentiments,  eansid^ing  Ihe 
rank  <iiej  hold  in  English  lit^atun^  caimQt 
fail  of  having  great  vroight  with  all  those  who 
nre  abb  to  estiaiste  the  ^akie  which  good 
sense,  improTed  by  education,  can  gi've  to  A 
just  delineation  of  character.  Lady  Mary,  in 
a  letter  to  har  daughter,  die  Conntess  ol  Bu^, 
thiKs  expi^esses  herself  :—^^  Atticus  seems-  to 
haim  been  tiie  aoly  Roonan  £hat^  from  good 
-sense,  had  a  true  notion  of  the  thnes  in  wfaidt 
he  Iked,  in  which  liie  republic  was  inevital?]^ 
perishing^  and  the  t|ro  factionfl,  who  pretend- 
ed to  s«pt)art  it,  equalfy  endeavouring  to  gmi- 
tify  thdr  ambition  in  its  ruin«  A  wise  man 
in  that  case  would  certainly  declare  £or  n^ 
dier9  <^d  iry  to  save  hamself  and  iamily  from 
^e  general  wreck ;  which  coUld  not  foe  don^ 
Inst  by  a  superiority  of  understjanding  ao- 
koowkdged  on  both  sides^  I  see  n^  g^k^  19 
feeing  life  or  fortune  by  bdng  the  diipeof  ei- 
ther, end  Tery  much  a^^laud  that  tx>ndupt 
which  QDuld  preserve  an  universal  j^^te^m 
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amidst  the  fury  of  oppostte  partiei.  We  are 
obliged  to  act  yigorously,  where  action  caa 
do  any  good ;  but  in  a  storm,  when  it  is  im^ 
possible  to  work  with  success,  the  best  hands 
arid  ablest  pilots  may  laudably  gain  the  shore 
if  they  can.— Atticus  could  be  a  friend  to  inen 
without  awtiking  their  resentment,  and  be  aa? 
tidied  with  his  own  yirtue  widiout  seeking  po- 
pular fame :  he  had  the  reward  of  his  wisdom 
in  his  tranquillity,  and  will  ev^.  stand  among 
the  few  exainples  of  true  philosc^hy,  either 
ancient  or  modem."  Mrs  Montague,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Dr  Middleton,  thus  speaks  of 
Atticus,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs  Donnel^ 
Ian: — "  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Cice- 
ro's friend  Atticus.  I  lov^  those  yirtpes,  which^ 
like  the  peaceful  olive,  bloom  in  the  shade* 
I  admire  the  strength  of  some  understandings, 
but  I  love  the  elegance  of  his.  He  assisted  all 
parties  in  distress,  followed  none  in  the  pm> 
suits  of  ambition,  so  that-  he  was  'neither 
prompted  by  interest  to  what  he  ought  not^ 
nor  withheld  by  fear  fit»n  what  it  was  right 
to  do.  Does  it  not  exalt  him  in  your  6i»- 
nion,  that  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  in  the 
pursuit  of  boundless  power  and  greatness, 
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sent  eveiy  day  to  know  what  was  Atticus  do* 
ing?  Would  not  such  a  question  to  any 
other  man  in  his  closet  have  been  the  idlest 
of  enqoiriesy  as  it  would  have  brought  the 
most  fidvokms  of  answers  ?" 
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GENEALOGICAL  ACCOUNT 

OF  TH^ 

FAMILIES 

OP    ' 

THE  FIRST  FIVE  EMPERORS  OF  ROME 

OF  THE  CJB8ARIAN  IrlM* 


JuuA,'  the  sister  of  Juliiis  Caesar,  was  mar* 
ried  to  Marcus  Accius  Balbus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter  called  Accia,  or  Attia,  who 


'  Julia,  the  daii^ter  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar  and  An* 
relia :  She  and  her  brother  the  Dictator  were  both*  edo* 
cated  under  the  care  of  their  mother,  a  woman  of  extra* 
ordinary  talents  and  virtue,  and  who  is  mentioned  bj 
Taidtut,  in  his  Dialogue  of  Oratoiy,  amongst  the  vene* 
rable  matrons  who' superintended  the  education  of  their 
illustrious  issue.  **  Sic  Corneliam  Gracchoruid,  sic  Au* 
reiiam  Caesaris,  sic  Attiam  Augustimatrem  pnefiiisse 
educationibot  ac  prodiume  prindpes  13)mis  aocq)i« 
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was  married  to  Caius  Octavius,'  a  man  of  se- 
natorial rank,  and  had  one  son  by  him,  called 
Octavius,  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  ^  in 
the  consulate  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,^  and 
Caius  Antonius  Nepp^^  This  Octavius,  the 
great  nephew  and  adopted  .son  of  Julius  Cso* 
sar,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  declared 
himself  his  heir,  and,  with  a  decisive  boldness 
of  chm^acter,  almost  unpanaUekd  in  n  yoQdi 
of  eighteen,  aasumed  the  namos^  of  Caius  Ju- 


^  He  was  a  man  of  an  ancient  equestrian  family,  of 
great  abilities  and  worth,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Imperator. 

3  Upon  the  ninth  of  the  kalends  of  October,  aJittle 
before  sun-Hse,  In  the  Ward  of  the  Palatium,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Ox-heads,  where  now  stands  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  him,  and  buiit  a  little  afber  hit  dea^.— SuKr«bnuB« 

^  Paterculus  says,  ^  that  the  birth  of  Augustus  was 
an  accession  of  glory  to  the  consulship  of  Cicero ;''  to 
wtdch  he  might  haTB  added,  had  he  not  liv«d  iq  die  rdgn 
of  Tiberhit,  ^  and  was  the  oeiise  of  Cioevo't  death  ia 
lest  than  twenty  yean  after." 
'  nieyoatii,  with  great  spiift,decIat«d,**tfaBt it  woidd 
have  been  ihameftd  for  him  to  have  appeared  to  think 
himself  unworthy  of  a  name,  of  wUdi  his  imde  Ind 
deemed  him  worthy/^*«-*PATBRcuu;s. 

The.hite  Mr  Pitt,  whose  character  in  many  particu* 
Ian  resembled  that  of  the  youag  Octaidus,  appreciated 
properly  the  value  of  a  name  when  he  refused  to  accept 
4 
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lim  Caeflar  Octatdairas :  The  venerable  nam^ 
c£  Augustus,^  by  which  he  is  better  known  in 
history,  was  not  confared  on  him  until  after 
the  successful  battle  of  Actiiun.  His  first  wife 
was  Servilia,^  the  daughter  of  Servilius  Isan^ 
ricus,  whom  he  divorced  in  comph'ance  witk 
the  wishes  of  his  army,  and  married  CIo<£a^ 
the  daughter  of  Fnlvia^  and  Publius  Cbdius. 


of  any  subordinate  situation  undtr  the  adminiBtratian  of 
Mr  Fox.  The  country  m^y,  perhaps,  have  cause  to  re* 
gret  the  effects  of  his  inordinate  ambition,  and  bhime 
didf  own  fblly  in  being  made  the  dupes  of  It. 

<  In  73f  y  Ootavius  proposed  in  the  seasie  to  HtigA 
the  goyemment,  but  the  seiiatiNS  coq}ured  bim  to  m- 
tarn  it ;  and  then  passed  a  decree,  that  he  shouldi  in  fuir 
ture  be  called  Augustus, 

^  He  was  contracted,  when  very  young,  to  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus ;  but,  upon  his  recon- 
dfiatfon  witih  Antony  after  Iheir  first  rupture,  die  a«* 
jnies  on  both  sides  insistiag  on  a  dossr  aUiaBce  betwixl 
tlWDi,  he  espoused  Antony's  step^ughter  dodia,  or 
Gteiidk,  the  daughter  of  FnlVSa  by  PnUiuft  Clautfos^ 
thoitgh  at  tiiat  thne  scaively  matnageafaie:  aad^  upon  a 
diftrence  arisnig  with  bis  motiiei^iB^law  FnlvM,  dimUU 
imtuUMM  «dAtic  €i  «7tf^ttMni.-<«SuETOKlvs. 

«  Fulvia  was  first  the  vfih  of  C^dius^  the  enerty  of 
Ciceio;  next  of  Curio,  andtheaof  Antony*  Hereon* 
duct  during  the  pioicr^ptfcm  has  ooniignsd  her  name  to 
everlasting  influny,    MTheaihe  btadof  Cfooowmseiil 
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The  army  made  lihis  reqoeist  for.  the  express 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  connection  be- 
tween him  and  Antony  by  some  tender  alli- 
ance. At  this  time;  it  is  to  be  considered^ 
that  Antony  was  married  to  Fulvia^  whose 
first  husband,  PubUus  Clodius,  had  been  kill* 
ed  by  Milo.  As  hjs  marriage  .with  Clodia 
was  an  act  of  necessity  more  than  choice^ 
and  as  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  mother-in- 
law  Fulvia  could  not  longer  be  endured  with 
any  patience,  he  divorced  her  daughter  with 
this  solemn  declaraticm,  "  That  for  him  she 
was  still  a  virgin."  His  third  marriage^  was 
with  Scribonia,  the  sister  of  Scribonius  libo^ 
the  father-in-law  of  Pompey ;  but  as  this  al- 
liance was  chiefly  an  imion  of  convenience^ 


ber  by  Antony,  ehe  is  said  to  have  amttsed  herself  by 
running  a  bodkin  throu^  his  tongue. 

^  By  this  marriage  Oc^vius  hoped  either  to  mediate 
a  peace  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  or  at  least  to  be  able  to 
prerent  his  junction  with  Antony.  Scribonm  was  aunt 
to  the  wife  of  SextusPompdus,  and  a  favourite  sister  Df 
Scribonius  Libo,  his  father-in-law.  BlackweU,  in  his. 
Court  of  Augustus,  says  ^  she  had.  been  twice  married 
to  elderly  gentlemen^  and  bore  children  to  one  of  them/' } 
Octavius  divorced  Scribonia  a.year  after  his  marriage,  on 
the  veiy  day  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  Julia. 
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tfid  fomied  with  the  political  view  of  divert* 
ing  Sextus  Pompeius  frcnn  joining  Antony^  he 
divorced  her  to  marry  Livia^  who  was  reckon?* 
ed  the  most  agreeable  woman  oi  her  age.  By 
his.marriage  with  Scribonia,  he  had  the  prin* 
cess  Julia,'  so  notorious  for  her  crimes  andnuV 
fortunes ;  who,  though  diMighter  to  one  empe« 
Torj(^  and  wife  to  another,  consumed  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  her  life  in  a  painful  exile  <^  ^ 
misery  and  want.  Livia,*  the  wife  of  Clau* 
dius  Tiberius  Naro,  when  she  gave  her  hand 
to  the  fortunate  Octavianus,  was  in  an  ad- 


'  She  was  first  married  to  Marcellas,  secondly  to 
Agrippa,by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius 
Cssar,  and  Agrippa  Posthumus.  During  the  life  of  her 
two  eldest  sons,  she  became  the  wife  of  Tiberius ;  and, 
by  the  haughtiness  of  her  carriage,  made  him  feel  that 
she  thought  him  beneath  her  rank ; — spreverat  ut  impor 
rem  are  the  words  of  Tacitus.  On  bis  accession  to  the 
empire,  though  he  saw  her  destitute  of  .every  thing,  he 
prdered  her  to  be  starved  to  death ;  concluding  that,  af- 
ter a  tedious  exile  in  a  solitary  place,  a  lingering  death 
in  want  and  misery  would  pass  unnoticed. 

*  Livia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus^  who 
being  proscribed  after  the  battle  of  Phih'ppi,  as  one  of 
the  friends  of  Brutus,  put  a  period  to  his  own  exist* 
ence. 
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lifter  h^r  nupid^  ^bf^^  A%on  numed  BmiAiB. 
M^f  dA€^  im  hftd  th^  nmie  6(  hk^  fiuli^ 
"f  ibediM,  Hfi^  t^&t  th6  deftth  of  AHgodttifl^ 
ittc^eided  td^  the  ^SBpire  of  tbe  Roman  world. 
LUik^9m  OHM  and  cifBA;  and  the  Tolce  of 
Fame  has  Scribed  to  hor  not  otAj  the  wish 
dotn  ciher  bnsbftnd^  but  t^e  dissimulation  of 
W  son.  4  Her  ambition  at  last  increased  to 
«uch  an  inordinate  excess^  that  the  scrutini- 
king  pen  of  history  has  strongly  suspected 


^  Enamoured  of  the  graceful  form  and  beauty  of  Li« 
via,  cupidine  format  Augustus  obliged  her  husband  to 
If^sign  h^  to  his  embraces.  Whether  she  had  consent* 
ed^to  the  change  is  uncertain;  but  the  passion  of  the 
emperor  was  so  airdent,  that,  without  waiting  till  she 
was  delivered  of  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  he  conveyed 
lier,  pregnant  as  i^e  was,  to  his  own  house^penatibu$ 
ntis. 

^  ^  Sancdtate  domus  priscum  ad  morem,  comis  uhni 
^am  antiquis  feminis  probatum,  mater  impotens,  uxor 
fkciiis,  et  cum  artibus  mariti,  simulatione  filii  bene  com- 
posita."  Such  is  the  expressive  language  in  which  that 
first  of  historians  delineates  the  mtk  of  Augustus  and 
tnother  of  Tiberius.  Suetonius  says,  that  Livia,  to 
maintain  her  influence  over  her  husband,  used  to  pro- 
cure him  virgins  from  all  parts  to  gratify  his  irregular 
passions. 
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her  of  having  purchased  the  elevation  of  her 
own  fiunily  to  the  purple,  by  the  destruction 
of  that  of  her  husband. 

The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Marcus 
Marcellusi^  the  .accomplished  son  of  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  bears  hard  on  the  am- 
bitious spirit  of  Livia :  he  was  the  adqpted 
son  and  beloved  nephew  of  Augustus,  the  &^ 
vourite  of  the  Roman  people/  and  celebrated 
theme  of  Latian  song.^     After  the  lamented 


^  Marcus  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Claudius  Marcellus, 
consul  in  703,  and  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

^  A  youth  of  great  expectation,  highly  esteemed  by 
his  uncle,  and  generally  considered  as  his  succeasbr  in 
the  empire;  < 

^  Nee  puer  Iliac&  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos." 

^  Augustus  paid  distinguished  honours  to  his  memory, 
and  Virgil  has  made  him  immortal.  Bayle  says,  his  eu- 
l<^gijum  is  introduced  with  such  exquisite  skill  into  the 
JEneid,  and  turned  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  the 
most  insensible  reader  must  be  aflccted  by  it.  '*  Je  Pai 
hi,"  continues  the  same  author,  **  plus  de  cent  fois,  et 
toujours  avec  des  transports  d'admiration !"  The  man- 
ner in  which  Octavia  is  said  to  have  been  affected  at  the 
words  of  Tu  Marcellut  erit  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
author  than  him  to  whom  the  life  of  Virgil  is  ascribed, 
Donatus. 
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^atb  of  ]MAi^cellus»  Augustus  adopted  Caitfs 
and  Ludua  Caasar,  the  two  eldest  sdns  of 
Agrippa,  and  his  daughter  Jqlia ;  and  declap 
red  ibeih  his  successors  in  the  empire.  Their 
death  is  thus  strongly  marked  by  Tacitus: 
**  Agrippa  dqparted  this  life,  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  his  two  sons  were  cut  off:  Lucius 
Caesar,  ^  on  hiaroad  to  jom  the  army  inl^ain^ 
aaod  Caius  on  his  return  from  Armenia,  wh^re 
he  had  recdiyed  a  wound  that  impaired  his 
health.  Whether  they  died  by  their  own 
premature  fate,  or  the  machinations  of  their 
stepmother  Livia,  is  to  this  day  problemati- 
cal'* The  grief  of  Augustus  for  the  4eath  of 
Caius  was  artfully  converted,  by  the  address 
of  Livia,  to  the  &vourite  schemes  of  her  am* 


'  Lucius  and  Caius  Caesar  were  adopted  by  Caesar  as 
l^s  ^as^  styled  Princes  of  the  Roman  Youth,  and  d^ 
dared  Consuls-elect :  The  former  died  at  Marseilles^  on 
his  way  to  join  the  amy  in  Spain,  in  754;  the  latter  in 
75T,  at  Limyra  in  Lycia«r— By  their  death  Augustus  was 
blasted  in  aU  his  hopes,  and  deprived  of  every  prospect 
of  future  enjoyment  ia  life.  He  died  just  ten  years  af<» 
ter  the  death  of  Caius,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  die 
same  day  in  which  he  had  entered  on  his  first  consulate, 
and  in  the  same  chamber  wherein  his  father  Octavii^s 
breathed  his  last 
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riiu^  was  the  first  fruit  she  reaped  from  the 
well-timed  consolation  and  pity  bestowed  on 
her  a£Elicted  husband.  The  joy  of  livia  and 
her  son  would  have  been  complete,  had  it  not 
been  allayed  by  the  adc^tion  of  Agrippa 
Posthumus,'  the  third  son  of  Agrippa  and 
Julia.  Ih  addition  to  this  diminution  of  their 
joy,  Augustus,  at  the  same  time,  compelled 
Tiberius  to  adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  pf  hi^ 
brother  Drusus.'    The  dark  soul  of  Tiberius 


^  He  was  adopted  in  757;  the  year  in  which  Qaiiu 
Ceesar  died  after  his  return  from  Armenia. 

'  He  was  adopted  in  the  same  year  whh  Tiberius. 

*  Decimus  Claudius  Drusus  was  a  youth  of  singiikif 
merit,  who,  before  the  age  required  by  law,  was  raised 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  senate  confer- 
red the  simame  of  Germanicus  on  him  and  his  posterity^ 
Paterculus  says  he  possessed  as  many  and  as  great  viiu 
tues  as  human  nature  admits,  or  industry  c^n  acquire^ 
Horace  commemorates  his  victory  over  the  Vindelici  in 
one  of  his  finest  odes,  which  is  not  inferior  to  any  which 
remain  of  Pindar.  It  is  the  4th  Ode  of  the  4th  Book, 
and  begins  thus:  ^  Qualem  ministrum  fulminu aiitentP 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Sala,  deeply  regretted  by  his  soldiers,  and  lamented  by 
every  Roman.  When  his  body,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  both  Tiberius  and  Augustus,  arrived  in  Rome» 
two  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  by  them  over  it,   : 
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was  sorely  disquieted  to  see  an  tumour  daor 
ferred  upon  a  nephew^  which  was  withheld, 
firom^  or  denied  to,  his  own  son.  However, 
disgrace  and  banishment  soon  followed  the 
adoption  of  Agrippa  Posthumu^  <<  for  livia 
(sap  Tacitus^)  had  gained  such  unbounded 
influence  over  the  affections  of  her  aged  hus- 
band, that  this  only  surviving  grandson^  of 
ihe  emperor  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pla-. 
nasia/'  ^  It  was  secretly  whispered,  that  Au- 
gustus visited  the  unfortunate  youth  during 
his  exile;  and  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
which  Livia  conceived  from  an,  interview, 
where  sorrow  and  affection  were  mutual^ 
made  her  hasten  the  last  moments  of  her  ex- 
piring husband.  Tacitus  says,  ^<  that  all  pro- 
per measures  were  concerted  with  such  deep 
dissimulation  by  Livia,  that  the  same  report 
which  announced  the  death  of  Augustus,  pro- 
claimed Tiberius  in  possession  of  the  supreme 


3  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  this  young  man,  uses  these 
words :  *'  Rudem  sane  bonarum  artium,  et  robore  cor- 
poris stolide  feroeem,  nullius  tamen  flagitii  compertum.'' 

^  Planasia,  or  Planaria,  because  it  h'es  level  with  thq 
water,  is  a  small  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  not  far  froo) 
nva  or  Elba.    It  is  now  called  Planas^. 
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powel'.**^  The  murder  of  Agrippa  at  once  de- 
dded  the  complexion  of  the  new  reign.  ^  As 
none  of  the  immediate  post<^ity  of  At^gustns 
ever  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  history  di- 
rects us  to  the  family  of  Marc  Antony  the 
Triumvir,  who^  in  spite  of  all  their  various 
and  multiplied  misfortunes^  gave  three  empe- 
rors to  the  Roman  world. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  matrimonial 
roll  of  Anthony's  wives,  the  name  ofdie  wick- 
ed Fulvia^  dii^races  his  first  connection :  by 
the  profligate  widow  of  the  more  profligate 
Clodius  he  had  two  sons,  AntyUus*  and  Ju- 
lius Antonius ;  of  whom  the  former,  ^having 
opposed  the  arms  of  Octavianus,  was  taken 


*  "  Simul  excessisse  Augustum  et  rerum  potiri  Nero- 
nem  fama  eadem  tulit^"  such  is  the  energetic  brevity  of 
Tacitus* 

^  Primum  facinus  novi  Principatus  fuit,  PosthumI 
Agrippae  csedes* 

^  Fulvia  was  first  married  to  Publius  Clodius  Pulcher, 
whom  Paterculus  styles,  **  Malorum  pfopositorum  exe- 
cutor acerrimus."  Her  second  husband  was  Marcus  Cu- 
rio, the  firebrand  of  the  civil  war.  Her  third  was  Marie 
Antony,  to  whom,  BlackweU  thinks,  she  was  twice  mar- 
ried. 

^  Plutarth  says,  Antyllus  was  the  only  one  of  Anto- 
ny's duldren  put  to  death. 
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Prisoner,  and  put  ix>  death  b^  ^t  TriQmvii^ft 
otdei^ :  an  intrigue'  ^th  the  pmoeds  Juliai 
cost  the  latt^  his  life.  Anthdny^s  second 
c^nnectioil  was  of  a  more  honourable  desorip-> 
tioB ;.  he  married  the  virtuous  Ootavia)*  the 
s£»t^r  of  Augustus,  by  whom  be.  had  t^o 
daugl^er^  Antonia  Major  and  Antonia  Mi^, 
nor.    The  eldest '  was  married  to  Lucitts  Do* 


^  This  intr^e  df  Julius  Antonius  with  Julk  gave 
much:  uneasiness  to  Augustus,  who  dreaded  the  oonse* 
quence  of  a  connection  between  a  youth  of  high  de- 
scent, graceful  form,  and  daring  ambition,  and  an  un- 
principled daughter.  The  dangerous  nature  of  the  con- 
nection was  soon  discovered ;  the  son  of  Mark  Antony 
was  seized  and  put  privately  to  death :  and  JuHa  banish- 
ed to  a  desert  rock  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  situate  between 
Pontia  and  Ischia,  now  called  Santa  Maria.  Horace  ad- 
dresses his  beantifui  Ode^  beginning  with 

"  Pindarum  quisquis  studet  asmulari,  Jule/' 

—to  this  Julius  Antonius — in  which  he  celebrates  him  as 
po  mean  poet. 

'  Though  slighted  and  divorced  by  her  husband^  she 
notwithstanding  took  the  greatest  care  of  his  children. 
„  ^  The  eldest  Antonia  Major  is  called  by  Tacitus  An* 
tonia  Minor,  which  makes  it  probable,  says  Arthur 
Murphy,  that  Mark  Antony  had  a  former  daughter  call- 
ed AntonSa  by  his  wife  Fulvia.  Bayle  agrees  with  Ta- 
citus in  calling  her  the  younger ;  of  course  he  gives  the 
eldest  with  all  her  virtues  aiid  accomplishments,  to  Dm- 
susy  who>  from  his  rank  and  character,  must  have  had 
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mitiiis  Akenobarbos,  by  whom  she  had  Cii^ 
us  Domitius,  whoy  by  his  marriage  with  A* 
grippiita,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  be« 
came  the  &ther  of  Nero^  one  who,  no  lesft 
ihati  his  three  predecessors,  polluted  the  im^* 
porial  purple.  In  cruelty  he  surpassed  hia 
fiither,  and  in  profligacy  his  mother.  The 
lovdy  Antonia  Minor,  ^  who  inherited  ndti 
only  the  beauty,  but  the  virtues  of  h&t  mo«* 
ther,  was  married  to  the  brave  and  generous 
Drusus,  the  brother  ot  Tiberius,  by  wIkhu 
she  had  two  sons,  Gennanicus  and  the  £xii«^ 


the  choice  of  the  two,  and  must,  he  thinks,  h»re  prefer* 
red  the  most  beautiful,  whether  she  ws^  the  eldest  or 
not. 

^  Blackwell,  in  his  Court  of  Augustus,  speakhig  of 
Antonia  and  Drusus,  becomes  quite  eldquent  in  theif 
praise,  and  says  he  never  thinks  of  them  but  with  vene- 
ration.— See  Antonia's  character  well  delineated  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  5th  Book  of  Tacitus,  at  the  time  she 
discovers  to  Tiberius  the  designs  of  his  mim'ster.  Valerius 
Maximus  writes,  that  she  surpassed  the  fame  of  the  great 
men  of  her  family,  {virikmfamilia  sua  claritatem),  and 
returned  the  afiectbn  of  her  husband,  with  the  strictest 
fidelity ;  for  after  his  decease,  though  she  was  then  in 
iJie  flower  of  her  age  and  beauty,  slie  considered  the  cham- 
ber of  her  mother-in-law  as  a  marriage,  and  in  the  same 
bed  in  which  the  vigour  of  his  youth  was  extinguished, 
her  widowhood  grew  old. 
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peror  Clatidiiis,  of  whom  the  one  was  tliebir* 
nam^t,  and  the  other  th^  disgrace  dF  humaa 
kind.'*  The  insidious  Piso,  at  the  seoret  in- 
stigation of  Tiberius,  and  hk  mother,  i» 
^tr6ngly  suspected  of  having  c<Mnmunicated 
the  slow-consuming  poison^  which  deprived 
the  mild  and  accomplished  Germanicus  of  a, 
life  so  dear  to  the  Roman  pieof^.  His  death 
was  a  subject  of  long  regret  to  all  ord^s  and 
ranks  of  men  ;^  it  was'  wq>t  over  and  praised 
in  the  senate,  by  the  unfeding  Tiberius,  with 
all  the  imposing  expressions  of  genuine  sor- 
row. In  the  energetic  language  of  Tacitus, 
he  is  made  to  say, .  ^<  Defleo  equidem  filium 


'  ^  Claudius  was,  in  his  youth»  so  sluggisb  in  body  and 
mind,  that  his  mother  Antonia  often  declared  he  was  aa 
imperfect  production. 

^  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  Germanicus,  uses  these 
words:  '^  Juveni  civile  ingenium,  mira  comitas  et  diversa 
a  Tiberii  sermone,  vultu,  adrogantibus  et  obscuris. 

*'  Jndoluere  exterse  nationes  regesque :  tantailli  comitas 
in  socios,  mansuetudo  in  hostes :  visuque  et  auditu  juxta 
venerabilis,  cum  magnitudinem  et  gravitatem  summas 
fortunse  retineret,  invidiam  et  arrogantiam  ^efiugerat. 

'^  Saevam  vim  morbi  augebat  persuasio  veneni  a  Pisone 
accepti."  Germanicus  died  at  Antioch  in  the  34th  yea^r 
of  his  age,  having  been  poisoned,  as  was  suspected,  by 
Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina. 
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meiim^'semperquedeflebb;''  I  indeed  laiAeuf/ 
ankl  must'for  ever  lament,  my  son.  His  wife 
Agrippina,  the  secoiid  daughter  of  Agrippa 
smd  Julia,  accompanied  by  her  two  children, 
Cbiub  and  Julia,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  urn^  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  her  husband,  was  re- 
ceiTCNcI  at  Brundisium  with  the  marks  of  the 
gincerest  affliction.  Through  every  town  she 
passed,  until  she  reached  the  precincts  of 
Rome,  tears  and  lam^itations  confessed  the 
general  sorrow.  When  she  approached  the 
capkal  of  Roman  grandeur,  she  was  met  by 
the  Conscript  Fathers,  ^  the  two  consuls,  and 
a  mournful  people^  who  all  expressed  the 
deepness  and  sincerity  of  their  grielf  by  sighs 
and  lamentations.  The  stream  of  sorrow, 
which  hitherto  had  flowed  in  gentle  currents, 
swelled  by  such  an  accession  of  grielj  run  like 
a  torrent  through  the  imperial  city.     Nei- 


^  **  Postquam  duobus  cum  liberis  feralem  uitmm  tenens 
egressa  navi,  defixit  oculos;  idem  omnium  gemtus,  ne- 
que  discerneres  prokimos,  alienos^  virorum,  feminarumve 
planctUB ;  nisi  quod  comitatum  Agrippinse  longo  roserore 
iessum,  obvii  et  recentes  in  dolore  anteibant." 

'  Consules  et  Senatus  ac  magna  pars  popuJi  viam 
complevere,  disjecti  et  ut  cuique  libitum  flentes. 
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iher*  Tiberius  nor  his  mother  appeared  m 
hrosA  on  this  mdandboly  occasion ;  and  the 
common  indulgence  of  history  is  unable  to 
ascribe  their  absence  to  one  generous  or  feel«% 
ing  motive.  Agrippina  lived  Icmg  enough  to 
experience  the  dark  and  cruel  malice  of  Ti- 
berius^ which  not  even  her  death  abated ;  f<H7 
the  tyrant  attempted  to  vilify  her  character^ 
•and  even  to  call  in  question  her  virtue;^  but, 
notwidistanding  this  insulting  and  impotent 
dS^Tt  of  his  power,  her  character,  without  the 
gracefiil  ornaments  and  tender  softness  of  h^ 
own  seX|  must  ever  claim  the  esteem  and  te^ 

*  It  does  not  appear  from  anj  record,  that  Antonil^ 
the  mother  of  Germanicus,  attended  this  sad  procession^ 
She  was  probably  prevented,  says  Tacitus,  from  attend* 
ing  by  want  of  health,  or  the  sensibility  of  a  mother 
might  be  unequal  to  so  severe  a  triaL  To  speak  my 
own  opinion,  adds  Tacitus,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
nothing  but  the  emperor  and  his  mother  could  restrain 
her  from  the  last  human  office  to  her  son.  If  all  three 
absepted  themsdves,  equal  affliction  might  be  inferred ; 
and  the  unde  and  grandmother  might  be  supposed  to 
find  a  precedent  m  the  conduct  of  the  mother. 

^  Enimvero  Tiberius  ftedissimis  criminationibus  exaN 
sit,  impudicitiam  arguens,  et  Assinium  Galium  adulte* 
rum,  ejusque  morte  ad  taedium  vitas  compulsam.  Sed 
Agrippina  asqui  impatiens,  dominandi  avida,  virilibus  cu« 
ris  feminamm  vitia  exuerat^— TaciTOs. 
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.^pect  of  all  iwho  admire  the  magQanimoiis 
.chastity  of  i^  Rinnan  matron.  Germanicus 
had  by  Agrippina  nine  childrai;  N^ro  the 
ddest  was  banished  to  the  island  of  PcHitiay 
where,  it  is  said»  the  young  prince  diose  a 
.¥Qiuntary  death,  as  jK)dn  as  he  discovered  the 
ie9i[i(cutioner'  entering  his  f^partment,  furnish- 
bd  With  aO  the  terrific  instrmnents^of  torture 
and  death*  Drusus  the  second*  wae  dittt  up 
in  the  lower  rocmis  of  the  palace,  wh^e  the 
marcikss  Tiberius  sentenced  him  to  perish 
mth  hunger ;  and  in  that  dreary  solitude,  the 
miserable  youths  for  ihe  ^oomy  space  of  nine 
days^  dragged  cm  a  wretdied  existence.^-— 
Caius  the  third,    simamed  Cal^ula^^  sue- 

'  Hiis  man  displayed  to  view  his  instruments  of 
death ;  and  the  young  prince,  terrified  at  the  sight,  put 
an  end  to  his  life. — Supplement  to  the  sixth  Book  of 
Tacitus. 

Putant  Neronem  ad  voluntariam  mortem  coactum, 
cum  ei  camifex  quasi  ex  senatus  auctoritate  missos  la* 
queos,  et  imcos  ostentaret. — Suetonius, 

*  In  ima  parte  Palatii.^UETOMius. 

^  Drusus  deinde  exstinguitur,  cum  se  miserandis  idi- 
mentis,  mandendo  e  cubili  tomento,  nonum  ad  diem  de« 
tinuisset — Tacitus. 

^  Seneca  says,  Caligula  was  designed  by  nature  to 
shew  what  the  worst  vices  can  do  in  the  heighth  of 
power. 
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ceeded  Tiberius  in  the  governmeht;  smd,'  at« 
ter  a  fimous  domination  of  not  four  ye^Sf 
was  assassinated  by  bis  tribune  Cbaerea.  Bed- 
sides the  three  sons  just  enumerated,  German 
nicus  had  three  others,  who  died  in  their  in* 
fancy,  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Agrip- 
pina,<'  the  mother  of  Nero^  after  a  restless 
life,  polluted  with  every  i^ecies  of  crime,  fi^ 
unlamented  by  the  cruel  hand  of  her  unnatu- 
ral son.  Thus  died  the  infamous  Agrippina, 
daughter  to  Germanicus^  grand-daughter  to 
Agrippa^  and  great  ^and^aughter  to  Au- 
gustus ;  sister  to  one  emperor  (Caius  Cadigu- 
la),  wife  to  anotha:  (Claudiusjr,  and  mother  to 
va  third  (Nero).  Drusilla,  the  second  dau^-^ 
ter,  g^ed,  after  her  decease,  a  place  in  hea- 
ven among  the  celestial  gods;  and  the  un- 
erring testimony  of  some  Greek  niedals  which 
have  reached  bur  times,  bear  the  style  and 
title  of  the  goddess  Drusilla.  Such  was  the 
honour  conferred  on  an  incestuous  sister,  in 
the  wild  and  frantic  phrenzy  of  a  brother's 

^  Agrippina  was  married  three  times,  first,  to  Cneius 
Domitius  JEnobarbus,  by  whom  she  had  Nero ;  second- 
ly, to  Passienus  Crispus ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  emperor 
Claudius, 
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sorrow.  The  passion  of  Caligula  for  his  sis- 
ter after  her  death,  was  marked  with  as  much 
weakness  and  insanity,  as  it  had  been  with 
shame  and  infamy  during  her  life.  livilla^ 
commonly  called  Julia^  was  Germanicus's 
third  and  youngest  daughter,  whose  marriage 
with  Marcus  Vinicius,  the  consul,  is  the  only 
circumstance  history  has  condescended  to  no- 
tice. 


THE  END. 


EDmBXTROH : 

Printed  by  Ja.  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
GEORGE  JOHN,  EARL  SPENCER, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  GARTER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Impressed  i;vitfa  s^itim^its  of  re- 
spect^ which  he  entertains  in  common 
with  all  who  can  appreciate  such  a  cha^ 
racter,  the  Editor  considers  himself 
happy  in  this  public  opportunity  of 
expressing  them.  He  conceives  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  dedicating 
the  following  Biographical  Sketches  to 
a  Nobleman  distinguished  for  true  pa- 
triotism, for  classical  taste  and  lite- 
rary  acquirements,  and  who  is  allowed 
to  possess  the  best  private  collection 
of  books  in  Europe.  PoUio^  the  sub- 
a 
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ject  of  one  of  the  sketches,  was  the 
most  accomplished  scholar  of  the  age 
in  which  he  livedo  and  was  the  fiFst 
man  who  established  a  public  library  at 
Rome;  and  Terentius  Varro,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans^  the  subject  of 
another^  was  his  particular  friend^ 
whose  statue  alone^  of  all  living  men^, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  that 
library.  To  a  mind  so  richly  endowed, 
and  so  coi^versant  with  the  most  select 
treasures  of  literature,  it  is  hoped  this 
humble  tribute  from  a  lover  of  like  stu« 
dies,  will  not  be  considered  unaccep^ 
table,  though  the  Editor  has  not  the 
honor  of  being  personally  known  to  his 
Lordship. 

Esker,  Lucan^    \ 
November,  1814.  5 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Editor  offers  to  the  Public,  the  three 
Biographical  Sketches  which  he  promised  when 
he  published  his  Lives  of  Messala  Corvinus, 
and  Pomponius  Atticus — the  success  of  which 
has  been  of  such  an  encouraging  nattire,  as  to 
induce  him  to  persevere  in  his  original  object. 
He  is  writing  the  life  of  the  first  Seipio  Afri- 
canus,  whose  character,  without  exception,  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  either  in-  ancient  or  modem 
history. 
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ERRATA. 

Page   77,  for  Manucenorum,  read  Marrucmorum. 
—   129,  y&r  19th  century,  reai  14th. 
— i   164,  Note,  add,  *«  laborem"  to  the  end  of  the  line  be- 
ginning  Extremum,  £ec , 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE 


OF 


CAIUS  ASINIUS  POLLIO. 


Exultot  animm,  maximonun  Tixonmi 
Mcmoriam  percurrens. 

VAL,  MAX. 

Statetman,  yet  friend  to  troth,  of  soul  eincere, 

In  action  fkithfol,  and  in  honor  clear; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 

Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  vho  lost  no  friends 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approVd, 

And  vrais*d,  unenvied,  by  the  Miise  he  lov*d. 
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tciti  Editorem, 


arracinus. 


C.  Asinius  Gall  us. 
Cos.  746. 

Vipsania,  Tiberii 
quondam  uxor. 

1 

j)pa. 

C.  Asinius 

Pollio. 
Cos.  a.  776. 

Asinius 

Celer 

Consularis. 

Asinius 
Saloninus. 

Asinius 
Gallus. 

Cn. 
Asinius. 

1 

cel- 

)7. 

« 

L.  Asinius  Gallus. 
Cos.  a.  vS15. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE 


OF 


CAIUS   ASINIUS   POLLIO. 


In  writing  the  life,  or  rather  in  collecting  ma- 
terials to  serve  for  a  life,  of  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  the  Augustan  age,  of  one  whose 
name  will  live  as  long  as  good  poetry  and  good 
sense  are  held  in  estimation  by  mankind,  it  is  a 
matter  not  imworthy  of  observation,  that  the 
only  means  left  us  for  ascertaining  the  year  in 
which  Asinius  Pollio  was  bom,  arises  from  our 
knowing  the  year  of  his  death,  and  his  age  at 
the  time  of  it^    He  died,  according  to  the 


'  Had  birth-day  odes  been  as  much  the  fashion  amongst 
the  Romans  as  they  are  with  us,  we  should  not  have  been 
obliged  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  day  of  Pollio's  death 
to  ascertain  that  of  his  birth;  for,  from,  his  character^ 
influence,  and  fortune,  he  must  have  been  quite  cloyed 
with  thera. 

b2 
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Eusebian*  Chronicle,  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  755,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
fourscore;  and  consequently,  if  that  date  can 
Ipe  relied  on,  was  born  in  the  year  6/5,  when 
Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus  and  Quintus  Lutatius 
Catulus  were  consuls,  a  year  distinguished  in 
the  Roman  calendar  by  the  death  of  Sylla.  As 
the  day  of  his  birth  is  unnoticed  in  history,  so 
is  every  circumstance  relative  to  his  early  youth 
and  education,  except  the  incidental  one  which 
may  be  gathered  from  Suetonius  in  his  treatise 
of  famous  grammarians,  who  «ays  he  had  Ateius 
for  his  instructor,  a  man  who  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  bis  profession,  by  having  the  ex- 
tinguished historian  Sallust  as  a  pupil  with 
Pollio*  Exclusive  of  this  casual  circumstance^ 
I  find  the  name  of  Pollio  not  once  menticmed 
in  history  till  the  year  709,  in  which  we  are 
informed  that  he  held  a  considerable  rank  in  the 
army,  and  was  actively  engaged  with  Ctesar  after 
his  passing  the  Rubicon,  previous  to  which  he^ 

^  Pollio  Asinius  orator  et  consularis,  qui  de  Dalmadt 
triumpbavit  LXXX  aetatis  suae  anno  in  villa  TusculanS, 
moritur :  nervosae  virilitatis  baud  parvum  exemplum. 

3  <<  Caesar  was  so  fully  sensible  of  the  consequences  wbich 
migbt  ensue  from  wbat  be  was  going  to  do,  tbat  be  baited 
on  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  afid  turning  towards  bis  fiiends. 
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was  one  of  the  council  who  were  summoned  on 
the  occasion  of  his  taking  that  decisive  and  des-' 
perate  measure.  Both  Plutarch  and  Appion 
notice  his  holding  a  separate  command,  during 
which  he  conveyed  to  Messana  in  Sfcily  some 
troops,  of  which  when  Cato  was  informed,  he 
instantly  dispatched  to  him  a  messenger,  ^^  to 
enquire  by  whose  authority,  whether  of  the 
senate  or  people,  he  had  landed  in  his  pro- 
vince/' To  which  PoUio  returned  this  answer,  , 
^^,that  what  he  had  done,  was  by  the  authority 
of  him  who  was  master  in  Sicily/'  Whilst  Csesar 
lived,  he  continued  firmly  attached  to  his  in- 
terests, and  in  his  African  war,  we  learn  from 
Plutarch,  that  he  was  most  essentially  served 
by  Pollio,  in  suspending  the  flight  of  his  men 
when  surprised  by  Scipio*.     On  many. trying 

among  whom  was  the  famous  A*  Pollio,  said  to  them, 
"  We  may  yet  go  back,  but  if  we  pass  over  this  little 
bridge,  we  commit  every  thing  to  the  decision  of  arms/' — 
RoLLiN,  Rom,  Hist. 

Platarch  has  given  us  a  very  natural  description  of  his 
feelings  on  the  occasion. — Life  of  Jul.  Casar, 

^  This  was  Quintus  Cscilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio :  he 
had  a  command  under  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  after  Pompey's  death  renewed  the  war  in  Africa.  On 
being  defeated  by  C»sap  near  Thapsus^  he  attempted  to 
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occasions  he  displayed  such  a  degree  of  gallan- 
try, as  acquired  and  secured  to  him  the  dicta- 
tor's favour.  Of  his  services  and  attax'hment 
C(£sar  was  so  sensible,  that  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  made  him  govcmour  of 
the  farther  Spain  ^,  from  which  he  wrote  three 
epistles  to  Cicero,  which  fortunately  still  are 
extant,  and  serve  to  throw  a  light  on  the  eariy 
part  of  his  character.  These  letters  were  written 
from  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  all  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other,  in  710,  the  year  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Cesar.  In  giving  them  to  the  public, . 
I  shall  make  use  of  the  incomparable  transla;tion 
of  Melmoth,  who  speaks  of  the  writer  of  them 
in  the  following  just  and  appropriate  terms  of 
praise :  ^*  Asinius  Pollio  was  in  evoy  respect 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  among 
his  contemporaries.  His  extensive  genius  was 
equal  to  all  the  nobler  branches  of  polite  lit^^- 
ture,  and  gave  the  most  applauded  proofJs  of  his 


escape  into  Spam,  but  when  orertaken  by  some  of  Ce- 
sar's ships,  slew  bimselfy  behaving  in  his  last  moments^ 
says  Hooke,  i\itb  the  greatest  magnanimity. 

^  To  which  sitoation  he  was  specially  appointed  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Sextus  Pompeius. 
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talents  as  a  poet^  orator^  and  an  historian.  He 
united  the  most  lively  and  pleasing  vein  of  wit 
and  pleasantry  with  all  that  strength  and  soli* 
dity  of  understanding  which  is  necessary  to  ren* 
der  a  man  of  weight  in  the  more  serious  and 
important  occasions  of  life :  in  allusion  to  wludi 
uncommon  assemblage  of  qualities  it  was  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  omnjum  horarvm*'* 

^^  You  must  not  wonder^''  says  Pcdlio  to 
Cicero,  <^  that  you  have  heard  nothing  frcnn  me 
in  relation  to  public  affisdrs  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  Our  couriers  have  always 
found  it  difficult  to  pass  umadested  through  the 
forest  of  Castulo^ :  but  it  is  now  more  than  ever 
infested  with  robbers.  These  banditti,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  the  principal  obstruction 
to  our  intercourse  with  Rome;  as  the  mails?  are 
perpetually  searched  and  detained  by  the  sol- 
,  diers,  that  are  posted  for  that  purpose  by  both 

^  Castillo,  a  city  aDciently  of  great  note,  situate  on  the 
river  Bcetis.  The  Saltu$  Castulonentit  is  mentioned  by 
Livy :  ^  Igittir  terrestribas  quoque  copiis  satis  iSdens  Ro- 
manus  usque  ad  Saltum  Castulonensem  progressus  est.*^ 

^  Tabillarii — Messengers,  commonly  slaves,  by  whom 
the  Romans  sent  tlieir  letters,  as  they  had  no  established 
posts.  Sometimes  there  was  an  inscription  on  the  outside 
«f  the  letter,  sometimes  not. 
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parties  in  every  part  of  the  country*  Accord* 
ingly^  if  I  had  not  received  letters  by  a  ship 
which  lately  arrived  in  the  river^  I  should  have 
been  utterly  ignorant  of  what  has  been  lat^ 
transacted  in  your  part  of  the  world,  fiat  now 
that  a  communication  by  sea  is  thus  opened 
between  us^  I  shall  frequently  and  with  ^eat 
pleasure,  embrace  the  opportunity  of  corres- 
ponding with  you.'  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
dfltigar  of  my  being  influenced  by  the  persua- 
sions of  the  person^  you  mention;  he  is  fsur 

^  Antony i  as  Manotius  coiyectures;  thou^  some  of 
the  commentators,  with  greater  probability,  suppose  that 
he  means  Lepidus,  and  with  them  I  agree;  for  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  thatPollio  should  at  this  time  have  expressed 
himself  in  such  unequivocally  hostile  lajiguage  of  a  man 
*  whose  cause  he  so  shortly  after  espoused.  Besides,  in 
another  letter  to  Cicero,  written  in  a  few  weeks  after,  he 
fieems  to  fear  that  the  known  friendship  he  had  vrith  An- 
tony, would  give  his  enemies  an  occasion  of  misrepresent^ 
ing  his  intentions. 

Hooke  in  his  Roman  History,  makes  hore  a  vague  con- 
jecture, and  says.  Perhaps  it  was  CatOy  as  Poilio  had  early 
distinguished  himself  by  a  public  impeachment  of  that 
eminent  man.  Why  Cato  is  mentioned,  I  don^t  know; 
for  the  eminent  man  of  that  name  had  fallen  at  Utica 
three  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  Besides,  the 
Cato  impeached  by  Poilio  was  Caius  Cato,  a  tur|>ident 
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fiom  being  detested  to  that  degree  which  I  know 
he  deseires^  and  I  have  so  strong  an  aversion 
to  the  man^  that  I  woold  upon  no  consideration 
bear  a  part  in  any  measure  wherein  he  is  con- 
cer|[ied.    Inclined  both  by  my  temper  and  my 
studies  to  be  the  Mend  of  tranquillity  and  free-> 
dom^  I  frequently  and  bitterly  lamented  our  late 
unhappy  civil  wars.    But  as  the  formidable  ene- 
mies which  I  had  among  both  parties^  rendered 
it  altogether  unsafe  for  me  to  remain  neuter, 
so  I  would  not  take  up   arms  on  that  side 
where  I  knew  I  should  be  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  insictious  arts  of  my  capital  adversary. 
But  though  my  inclinations  were  not  witfi  the 
party  I  joined,  my  spirit  however  would  not 
suffer  me  to  stand  undistinguished  among  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  I  Mras  forward  to  en* 
gage  in  all  dangers  of  the  cause  I  had  espoused. 
With  respect  to  Cesar  himself,  I  will  confess  that 
I  loved  him  with  the  highest  and  most  inviolable 
affection;  as  indeed  I  had  reason.    Fornotmth* 
standing  hi&  acquaintance  with  me  commenced 
so  late  as  when  he  was  in  the  heighth  of  his 

tribune,  and  not  him  whom  Juvenal  describes  as  haTins 
dropt  from  heaven : 

A  ccelo  cecidit  Cato. 
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power^  yet  he  admitted  me  into.tke  same  slaute 
of  his  friendship^  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the 
longest  intimacy.  Nevertheless^  as  often  as  I 
was  at  liberty  to.  follow  my  own  sentiments^  I 
endeavomed  that  my  conduct  should  be  such  as 
every  honest  man  must  approve,  and  whenever 
I  was  obliged  to  execute  the  orders  I  received^ 
it  was  in  a  manner  that  evidently  discovered 
bow  much  my  acticms  were  at  varismce  with  my 
heart.  The  unjust  odimn  however  that  I  in-» 
coned  by  these  imavoidable  compliances,  might 
wdl  teach  me  the  true  value  of  liberty,  and  how 
wretdbed  a  condition  it  is  to  live  under  the 
government  of  a  despotic  power^.  If  any  at*^ 
tenets  therefore  are  carrying  on  to  reduce  us  a 
seeond  time  under  the  dominion  of  a  single 
pcnoD,  whoever  that  single  person  may  be,  I 
dedare  myself  his  irreconcUeable  enemy.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  no  danger  so  great  that  I 
WDvId  not  cheerfidly  haxard  for  the  support  cS 

*  Whatever  were  Pollio's  real  sentiments  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  letter,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  but  his  subse-* 
quent  conduct  was  not  at  all  answerable  to  them;  for  he 
joined  Antonj  shortly  after,  and  by  this  step  contributed 
greatly  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
in  the  hands  of  a  tinglie  person.  ^ 
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oar  common  liberties.  But  the  consids  hove 
not  thought  proper  to  signify  to  me,  either  by 
any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  by  their  private  let- 
ters, in  what  manner  I  should  act  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture.  I  hare  received  indeed  only 
one  letter  from  Pansa  since  the  ides  of  Aferch'^, 
by  which  he  advised  me  to  assure  the  saiate, 
that  I  was  ready  to  employ  the  forces  under  my 
command  in  any  service  they  should  require. 
But  this  would  have  been  a  very  impnidem 
declaration  at  a  time  when  Lepidus'  had  pro- 
fessed in  his  public  speeches,  as  well  as  in  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  that  he  con- 
curred in  Antony's  measures.  For  could  I  pos- 
sibly without  the  consent  of  the  former,  find 
means  to  subsist  my  army  in  their  mardi  thxoi^ 
his  provinces?  But  granting  that  I  could  have 
surmounted  thb  difficulty,  I  must  have  con- 
quered another  and  a  still  greater,  as  nothing 
less  than  a  pair  of  wings  could  have  rendered  it 
practicable  for  me  to  have  crossed  the  Alps, 
whilst  every  pass  was  guarded  by  the  troops  of 

•'^  Since  the  15th  of  March,  709. 

'  Lepidua  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  a  conside* 
rable  army  in  the  Narbonensian  Gaul,  which  Caesar  liad 
anMied  to  that  part  of  Spain  which  lay  nearest  to  Italy* 
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Lepidiis.  Add  to  tins,  that  I  could  not  convey 
any  dispatches  to  Rome;  as  the  couriers  were 
hot  only  exposed  m  a  thousand  different  places 
to  the  danger  of  being  plundered,  but  were  de- 
tained likewise  by  the  express  orders  of  Lepidus. 
It  b  well  known,  however,  that  I  publicly 
dedared  at  Corduba,  that  it  was  my  resoluticm 
not  to  resign  this  province  into  any  other  hands 
than  those  which  the  senate  should  appoint*: 
not  to  mention  how  strenuously  I  withstood  all 
Hie  applications  that  were  made  to  me  for  part- 
ing with  the  thirtieth  legion.  I  could  not  in- 
deed have  givefl  it  up,  without  depriving  miy- 
self  of  a  very  considerable  strength  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  republic;  as  there  are  no  troops  in 
tlie  whole  worid  that  are  animated  with  a  braver 
or  more  martial  spirit  than  those  of  whidi  that 
lc|^n  is  ccMnposed.  Ujpon  the  whole,  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  am  extremely  desirous  of  pre- 
servkg  the  public  tranquillity,  as  there  is  no- 
thing I  more  smcerely  wish  than  the  safety  of  all 
my  fellow-citizens ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that 
I  am  determined  to  vindicate  my  own  and  my 

*  Poilio  cookl  not  by  words  ha?e  given  more  singolaf 
pcoofe  of  his  seal  for  w^t  Cicero  called  the  lepnbiic^   . 
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country's  rights.  It  gives  me  grtatar  satisfiic- 
tion  than  you  can  well  imagine^  that  you  admit 
my  Mend  into  a  share  of  your  intimacy.  Shall 
I  own,  nevertheless,  that  I  cannot  think  of  him 
as  the  companion^  of  your  walks,  and  as  bear- 
ing a  part  in  the  pleasantry  of  your  conversation, 
^thout feeling  some  emotions  of  envy?  Tliis 
is  a  privilege,  believe  me,  which  I  infinitdy 
value,  as  you  shall  most  assuredly  experience,  by 
my  devoting  the  whole  of  my  time  to  your  com- 
pany, if  ever  we  should  live  to  see  peace  re- 
stored to  the  republic. 

^^  I  am  much  surprised  you  did  not  mention- 
in  your  letter,  whether  it  would  be  mo^  salis^ 
factory  to  the  senate  that  I  should  remain  in  this 
province,  or  march  into  Italy.  If  I  were  to  con- 
sider only  my  own  ease  and  safety,  I  should  cor- 
tdnly  continue  here;  but  as  in  the  present  con^ 
juncture  the  republic  has  more,  occasion  fo9f 
legions  than  {nrovinces  (especially  as  the  loss  cf 
the  latter  may  with  greater  ease  be  reeoveved)^ 
1  have  determined  to  move  towards  Italy  with 
my  troops.    For  the  rest,  I  refer  you  to  tb« 

3  Who  this  friend  was,  is  not  knmvn.  Middleton,  in 
his  life  of  Cicero,  says  it  wasGallus;  but  assigns  no  rea- 
son for  his  opinion. 
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leHer  I  have  ^tteii  to  Pansa^  a  copy  oi  which 
I  herewith  transmit  to  yon," 

The  fcrilowing  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter 
written  by  Pollio  to  Cic»o  about  a  month  after 
the  preceding :  ^^  I  should  be  glad  the  amaXt 
would  determine  in  what  manner  they  woidd 
have  me  act.  I  am  at  the  head  of  three  brave 
l^ons^  one  of  which  Antony  took  great  pains 
to  draw  over  to  his  interest  at  the  oonmience- 
meat  of  the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  it 
to  be  Signified  to  them^  that  the  very  first  day 
they  should  enter  into  his  camp^  every  sddier 
should  recdive  five  hundred  denarii^;  besides 
which  he  also  assured  them^  that  if  he  obtained 
the  victory^  Ikey  should  receive  an  equal  share 
of  the  i^ils  with  his  own  troops:  a  reward 
which  sM  the  world  knows  would  have  be^ 
without  end  or  measure.  The  promises  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  them ;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficuliy  I  kept  them  from  desortiug.  I 
should  not  have  been  aUe  indeed  to  have  effected 
diis^  if  I  had  not  cant<»ied  (h&tn  in  distant  quar<» 
ters;  as  some  of  t]ie  cohorts^  notwithstanding 
they  were  thus  separated^  had  the  insolence  to 
mutiny.    Antony  endeavoured  likewise  to  gain 

^  About  14^  sterling  each  loan. 
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the  rest  of  the  legions  by  immense  ofiers.  Nor 
was  Lepidus  less  importmiate  with  me  to  send 
him  the  thirtiedi  legion;  which  he  solicited 
both  by  his  own  letters,  and  by  those  which  he 
caused  Antony  to  write.  The  senate  will  do  me 
the  justice  therefore  to  believe,  as  no  advantage 
could  tempt  me  to  sell  my  troops,  nor  any  dan- 
gers which  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  if  Antony 
and  Lepidus  should  prove  conquerors^  could 
prevail  with  me  to  diminish  their  numbers,  that 
I  was  thus  tenacious  of  my  army  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of  the 
republic.  And  let  the  readiness  with  which  I 
have  obeyed  all  the  orders  I  received  from  the 
senate,  be  a  proof  that  I  would  have  complied 
in  the  same  msUmer  with  every  other  th^ 
should  have  thought  proper  to  have  sent  me. 
I  have  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  this  pro- 
"vince;  I  have  maintained  my  authority  over  the 
army;  and  have  never  once  moved  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  own  jurisdiction:  I  must  add  like- 
wise, that  I  have  never  employed  any  soldier 
ather  of  my  own  troops,  or  those  of  my  auxilia^ 
ries,  in  carrying  any  dispatches  whatsoever :  and 
I  have  constantly  punished  such  of  my  cavalry 
whom  I  have  fomud  at  any  time  attempting  to 
desert.    I  shall  diink  these  caws  suflSidently  r«» 
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warded  in  seeing  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
republic  restored.  But  if  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  commonwealth  indeed  in  gene- 
ral, had  known  me  for  what  I  am^,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  have  rendered  them  much 
more  important  services. 

^^  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  Balbus  just  before  he  left  this  pro- 
vince; and  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  read  his 
play^,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Gallua 
Cornelius,  to  whom  you  may  apply  for  it/' 

The  third  and  last  letter  which  remains  of 
Pollio  to  CScero,  was  written  subsequent  to  the 
preceding,  after  hearing  of  Antony's  total  dis- 
comfiture at  Mutina,  which  took  place  about  the 
latter  end  of  April,  710. 

^  From  this  pan  of  his  letter  it  is  evident  that  the 
republican  party  had  not  confidence  in  him ;  consequently 
their  suspicion  might  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  high* 
spirited  man,  and  abated  a  zeal  which^  if  prop^ciy  fanned^ 
Boi^t  have  been  turned  to  thdr  account 

^  The  play  in  question  was  written  by  Balbus^  and  not 
by  Pollio,  as  Blackwell  thinks.  Balbus  caus^  the  play 
to  be  acted  at  the  public  games,  and  it  was  written  on 
the  subject  of  his  embassy  to  Lucius  Lentulus^  the  pro- 
consul. It  was  that  species  of  entertainment  which  was 
called  prattxta,  in  which  pratextoH  vtrt,  or  magislnitev 
cf  Rome,  were  the  only  dramatis  personal. 
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^^  It  is  owing  to  Lepidus,  tvho  detaineid  my 
couriers  above  a  week,  that  I  did  not  receive 
earlier  advice  of  the  several  actions  near  Mu-* 
tina :  though  indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  been 
the  last  that  was  informed  of  the  unhappy  news^ 
if  it  were  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  be  (rf  any 
assistance  in  redressing  its  consequences.  I  wish 
the  senate  had  ordered  me  into  Italy  when  they 
sent  for  Plancus'^  and  Lepidus:  for  if  I  had 
been  present,  the  republic  would  not  have  re- 
ceived this  cruel  wound.  And  though  some 
perhaps  may  rejoice  in  this  event,  from  the 
great  number  of  principal  officers  and  veteran 
soldiers  of  the  Cfiesarian  party  who.  have  pe- 
rished, yet  they  will  imdoubtedly  find  reason  to 

^  Lucius  Monatius  Plancus  was  proconsul  of  Gallia 
Major;  be  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  his 
time  during  the  civil  wars;  but  whatever  consequence  he 
hady  he  lost  it  by  the  fickleness  and  treachery  of  his  sub- 
sequent conduct.  Horace  has  addressed  one  of  his  beau- 
tiful odes  to  him,  which  will  give  him  eternal  celebrity. 
It  begins  with  ^  Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon/  &c. 
Sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam,  viteque  labores 

Molli,  Plance,  mero. 

This  ode  was  written  about  twelve  years  after  the  date  of 
Pollio's  letter. 

c 
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lament  it^  when  they  shall  be  sensiUe  of  tJie 
terriUe  desolation  it  has  brought  \xpen  the 
ooimtrjr.  For  if  what  »  related  concerning  the 
number  of  the  slain  be  in  any  degree  troe^  the 
flower  and  strength  of  our  armies  is  aitirely  eat 
off.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  it 
woidd  have  proved  to  the  republic,  if  I  could 
have  yAoei  Lepidus* :  as  I  shoidd  have  been 
aUe,  and  eqaecklly  with  the  assistance  <tf  Plan- 
cus,  to  have  cBsapated  those  doubts  which  oc- 
cisiocied  his  dday  in  declaring  for  the  senate. 
Bat  the  letters  which  I  received  from  him  being 
wntten  (as  ymiwiU  perceive  by  the  copies  I 
herewitti  transmit)  m  the  same  spirit  with  his 
speeches,  which  it  is  s^  be  made  to  his  army 
at  Narbo,  I  found  it  necessary  to  act  with  some 
9ort  of  aitifice  towards  him,  if  I  hoped  to  ob- 
tain leave  to  march  my  troops  through  his  pro- 
vince.   I  was  apprehensive  likewise,  if  an  en- 

*  Lepidtts,  who  was^proccmtul  of  Gallia  Narboiieiise» 
and  Citerior  Spun,  joined  Antony  in  the  latter  end  of 
May,  about  a  month  after  his  rout  at  Mutina :  he  was  a 
man  of  much  amhition,  hut  little  genius;  "  a  barren- 
spirited  fellow,  who  only  fed  on  abject  orts  and  imita- 
tions;^ one  whom  Antony  only  considered  oi  a  property: 
his  superior  station  in  life  nose  sokly  from  tlw-extnioffdi* 
nary  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lifcd. 
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gagement  sbould  ha}q>en  before  I  could  execute 
my  designs^  that  the  known  finendship  I  h«d  with 
Antony  ^j  thou^  not  superi<»*  indeed  to  that 
which  Paasa  entertained  for  him^  would  ^ve 
my  en^nies  an  occasicm  of  misrepresenting  my 
intentions.  F(h:  these  reasons  I  dii^atched  two 
eouriers  from  Gades  in  the  nM)nth  of  April  by 
two  different  ships,  with  letters  not  only  to  you 
and  to  Octavius,  but  to  the  consuls  also,  re- 
questing to  be  informed  in  what  manner  my 
services  might  mo$t  aTail  the  republic.  But  tf 
I  am  right  in  my  calculation,  these  ships  did 
not  sail  till  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought  betweai  Pansa  cmd  Antony :  as  that 
was  the  soonest^  I  think,  since  the  wmtar,  that 
tiiese  seas  Were  navigable. 

'^  To  these  reasons  for  not  marching^  I  must 
add,  that  I  had  so  little  apprehension  of  this 
dvil  war,  that  I  settled  the  winter  quarters  of  my 
troops  in  the  very  remotest  parts  of  Lusitania. 
Both  surmies,  it  should  seem,  were  as  eager  to 

■  II  I  ■  ■  ■    I !■ I    r  n» 

'  PoDio,  fl'om  his  situation  as  proconsul  of  tJlterior 
Spain,  was  too  remote  to  be  engaged,  says  Roilin,  in  the 
centre  of  a£Eairs,  which  of  course  were  to  be  decided 
without  him ;  but  that  he  might  not  remain  useless^  he 
thought  himself  oblig^,  from  previous  connection  with 
Antony,  to  join  his  standard. 
c2 
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came  to  an  action,  as  if  their  greatest  fears  on 
each  side  w&cey  lest  some  less  destructive  expe- 
dient might  be. found  of  composing  our  disiwr^ 
bances^^.  However,  if  circumstances. required 
so.  much  precipitation,  I  must  do  Hirtius  the 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  he  conducted  him- 
self with  all  the  skill  and  courage  of  a  consum- 
mate general. 

/^  I  am  informed  by  my  letters  from  tiiat  part 
of  Gaul  which .  is  under  the  command  of  Lepi- 
du%:thatPaosa's  whole  army  is  cut  to  {ueces, 
ai^  that  himself .  is  since  dead  of  his  wounds* 
They  add,  that  the  martial  legion  is  entirdy  de- 
sjarpyed, .  and  that  Lucius  Fabatus,  ^Caius .  Pe- 
duceeu3,  and  Decius  Carfiilenus,  are;  among  the 
number  of  the  slain. .  My  intelligence  fiEMrth^ 
assures  me,  that  in  the  subsequent  attach  by 
Hirtius,  ,  both  he  and  Antony  lost  all  their 
legions :  that  the  fourth  le^n,  after  having 
taken  *  Antonyms  camp,  was  engaged  and  de- 
feated by  the  fifth  with  terrible  slaughter :  that 
Hirtius',  together  with  Pontius  Aquila,  and  as 

'°  This  observation  is  supposed  to  be  a  severe  censure 
oil  Cicero's  management  of  affairs;  added  to  which  we 
may  say,  that  the  whole  style  of  the  letter  could  not  have 
been  very  agreeable  to  him. 

[  Hirtius  was  made  consul  with  Fansa,  to  both  of  whom 
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it  IS  reported,  Octavius*  likewise,  were  killed 
in  the  action.  If  this  should  prove  true  (which 
the  gods  forbid),  I  shall  be  very  greatly  con- 
cerned. My  advices  farther  import,  that  An- 
tony has  with  great  disgrace  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Mutina;  however,  that  he  has  three  complete 
re^ments  of  horse  still  remaining,  together  with 
one  which  belongs  to  PubliusBagiennus,  as  also 
a  considerable  number  of  disarmed  soldiers;  that 
Ventidius  has  joined  him  with  the  seventh,  the 
eighth  and  the  ninth  legions;  and  that  Antony 
is  determined,  if  there  should  be  no  hopes  of 
gaining  Lepidus^,  to  have  recourse  to  the  last 

was  committed  by  the  senate  the  management  of  the  war 
against  Antony,  in  conjunction  with  the  young  Octavius. 
Though  victory  crowned  their  arms  at  Mutina^  they  both 
died  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  battle,  at  a  very  un- 
seasonable conjuncture,  says  Cicero,  after  discharging 
their  office  to  the  republic  with  great  advantage. 

*  The  report  of  Octavius  being  slain  in  the  battle,  gives 
some  colour  to  Antonyms  reproach,  who  said,  that  he 
fled  from,  or  disappeared  for  three  days  after  it. 

3  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  by  Decimus  Brutus 
to  Cicero,  he  says :  "  As  I  suppose  you  see  clearly  the 
measures- which  Pollio  will  pursue,  I  need  say  nothing  to 
jou  upon  that  article.  But  I  make  it  my  first  and  prin- 
cipal request,  that  you  will  send  to  Lepidus,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  prereut  that  li^t  and  inconstant  man  from 
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expedieot;,  and  ann  not  only  the  provincials  but 
the  slaves :  in  fine,  that  Lucius  Antonius,  after 
having  plundered  the  dty  of  Parma,  has  posted 
himself  upon  the  Alps.  If  these  eeveral  parti- 
culars are  true,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and 
every  man  who  wishes  that  the  repidblic,  or 
even  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  may  sub- 
sist, should  immediately,  without  waiting  fior 
the  express  orders  of  the  senate,  contribute  his 
utmost  assistance  to  extinguish  these  dreadful 
flames.  I  hear  that  Decimus  Brutus  is  at  the 
head  of  only  seventeen  cohorts,  together  with 
two  incomplete  legions  #f  new-raised  troops 
which  had  been  levied  by  Antony.  I  doubt  not, 
however,  that  the  remains  of  the  forces  ccwn- 
manded  by  Hirtius  will  join  him.  I  hope  so  at 
least,  as  there  is  little,  I  think,  to  be  expected 
from  any  new  recruits  that  may  be  raised;  espe- 
/[^ially  since  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
to  give  Antony  time  to  recover  strength. 

renewing  the  w«r  by  joining  witli  Anton  j,  as  bo^  Lepi- 
iva  and  Pollio  are  at  the  beiMl  of  a  veiy  aumeroas  and 
powerfttl  anny.''  In  another  letter,  the  same  wfker  «¥»» 
ttces  ^  certua  papen  w^tcli  had  fallen  into  hit  faaads  he* 
l6B|^ng  to  AxktAny,  wherein  there  was  a  list  «f  the  stveral 
persons  whom  he  intended  to  employ  as  enediati^ii  ia  hb 
hetialf  with  Polhe,  Lepidasi  «&d  PianctM*'* 
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^^  My  neit  kttens  from  Italy  will  ffetemmie 
the  plan  of  my  operations^  and  as  the  cam  is 
now  cut  down^  and  partly  carried  in,  I  shall 
be  more  at  liberty  to  execute  them  without  ob- 
struction from  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
SMan  tune,  let  me  assuxie  you,  that  I  will  neidier 
desert,  nor  survive  the  republic^.  It  is  a  mis* 
Ibrtune^  however,  that  my  distance  from  the 
Mdie  of  actioa  is  so  great,  and  the  roads  so  in* 
fested,  that  it  is  often  six  weeks,  and  some* 
times  move,  ere  I  can  be  informed  of  any  event 
ihttt  has  lu^ipeued.'' 

No  date  is  fixed  to  tlus  last  letter  of  PoUio's; 
but  from  taking  into  consideration  the  date  <tf 
die  battle  of  Mutina,  amd  what  the  writer  says 
relative  tothe  dday  of  the  couriers,  it  must  Iwve 
been  written  in  June. 

The  judicious  writer  whose  translAtion  I  have 
nfide  we  of  in  conveying  to  the  English  reader 
PoUio's  ideas  in  the  aforesaid  qpistles,  ^^  regrets 
that  a  character  which  was  so  truly  brilliant  on 
the  intellectual  side,  should  shine  vrith  less 
lustre  in  amoral  view;  and  that  in  taking  a  part 

with  Cesar  against  Pompey,  private  considera- 

« 

^  ^2^imneque  dsetUf  neque  tuper^iH  reipublica  vok»  T 
are  the  words  of  Pollio. 
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tions  W€^e  of  more  force  with  him  than  the  pub- 
lic utility,  and  determined  him  to  support  a 
cause  which  his  heart  condemned/*  From  the 
said  letters  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that 
the  writer  was.  in  his  heart  well-affiected  to  the 
republic;  and  from  the  natural  rectitude  and 
candor  of  his  disposition,  it  may  be  also  inferred, 
that  what  he  says  in  his  letters  was  true.  An 
event  of  an  extraordinary  nature  had  lately  tak^i 
place  at  Rome,  for  which  he  was'  unprepared: 
his  Mend  and  patron  had  been  assassinated  vk 
the  senate,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem, 
and  to  whom  he  owed  the  warmest  gratitude, 
for  haying  admitted  him  almost  on  the  first  ac- 
quaintance to  a  place  in  his  inmost  affections^. 
Having  lost  him,  he  lost  that  proud  and  flat- 
tering support  of  arbitrary  power,  which  had  not 
only  fixed  his  allegiance  to  the  dominion  o(  one 
man,  but  in  some  measure  reconciled  him  to  it; 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  political  views, 

^  C;£sarem  vero,  quod  me  in  tant&  fortuq^,  modo 
cognitum,  vetustissimorum  familiarium  loco  h^buit,  dile^ 
"  summ^  cum  pietate  et  fidfe,  &c. — Pollio-Ciceroni. — 
In  truth,  Caesar'b  extreme  affability  and  captivating  man- 
ners, his  unbounded  munificence,  and  splendid  style  of 
liying,  were  qualities  which  attcacted  unirersal  admini.* 
^on. 
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which  w&te  origraally  republican,  assumed  tibeir 
first  compleidon,  and  continued  so,  until  be 
foiuid  that  the  several  interests  and  objects  of 
die  chief  men  were  become  so  predominant, 
multiplied  and  corrupt,  and  the  hopes  of  restor- 
ing the  power  of  the  senate  and  repuUic  so 
faceless,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  join 
one  party  or  the  other:  unfortunately  for  the 
interests  of  his  country,  he  took  the  part  of  its 
enemies,  by  making  a  surrend^  to  Antony  of 
whatever  troops  he  commanded^. 

liiis  reinforcement,  added  to  what  he  had 
received  from  IHancus  and  Lepidus,  soon  gave  a 
decided  superiority  to  the  anti-republican  cause> 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  peace  of  Brun- 

^  Asioius  autem  PolUo  firniuB  proposito^  et  Julutnis 
pxirtibus  fidus,  Porop^anis  adversus,  exercitum  tradidit 
Antonio.— V.  Pater.  2,  1.  c.  63,  64. 

Few  men  were  more  beloved  by  their  friends  than  An- 
tony, many  of  whose  actions  displayed  a  generosity  of 
disposition  which  raised  him  (kr  above  his  more  prudent 
rival,  the  cold  and  crafty  Oi^tavius. 

Mark  Antony  I  serv'd,  who  best  was  worthy, 
Best  to  be  serv*d;  whilst  be  stood  up  and  spoke. 
He  was  niy  master,:  and  I  wore  a  life 
To  spend  upon  his  haters. 

AiiTONy  and  Cliopatba. 
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diMun^  and  Klthml)^  of  liie  «tttire  de^sructioD 
of  die  •comBionwealdi,    Hioti^  by  this  juftc* 
tlOB  with  Antcmy^  Pollio  had  contributed  greaHy 
tocrashlteiiberty  of  las  country,  yetheaeani 
to  bavie  letainedaproiid  ^bfit  of  freedom  wliich^ 
says  l\Aoitas,  he  transmitted  to  his  son.    Had 
the  author  of  the  Court  of  Augustus  wdl  oonsi* 
der ed  the  ntttiff  e  of  the  legacy  bequeathed^  and 
die  foroe  of  die  expression  (jerwia)  used  to 
denominate  it  by  a  writer  like  Tacitus,  and  ap» 
plied  to  a  man  like  Poilio,  be  probably  migbt 
have  been  more  indulgent  to  his  ommbI  and  poli* 
lical  character,  and  baire  treated  with  more  re* 
i^ieot  a  man  who  was  able,  (after  engaging  in 
such  a  dei^erate  eonfliet  of  contending  parties^ 
and  rsgmg  xHewons,  wnerom  Boemeci  to  oe  ue** 
ftnoyed  almoin  every  feding  of  libarty  and  hu- 
manity) to  retain  any  spaik  wha^ver  of  public 
virtue:    and  had   not   the  first  of  historians 
thought  that  Pollio's  conduct  merited  such  a 
mark  of  regard,  he  would  nc^  have  paid  it  at 
the  expence  of  truth. 

The  two  following  circumstances  serve  in 
some  respect  to  prove  that  Pdlio  kept  alive  in  a 
most  despotic  court,  a  few  sparks  of  public 
liberty;  for  it  appears  when  Augualais  called  on 
certain  pefsons  of  tank,  each  according  to  his 
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fertune,  to  adorn  the  eity  with  public  e^Hfices, 
he  repaired  the  Jtrium  LibertaHs'^j  which  tftood 
npon  Mount  Aventine,  and  which,  from  having 
been  totally  abandoned  by  tiie  goddess  to  whom 
it  was  erected,  and  by  ail  her  votaries,  must 
have  fallen  into  sad  decay.  To  this  may  be 
added,  as  a  further  proof  of  Pollio's  independent 
spirit,  tSiat  Augusrtus  ordered  a  cessation  of  the 
Trojan  games*,  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond,  in  consequence  of  the  bold  and  sharp 
remonstrance  which  PolKo  made  in  the  senate 
against  their  continuation;  and  tiie  only  reason 
assigned  for  his  disBke  of  them  viras,  his  grand- 
son's having  broken  his  leg  in  them. 

But  to  return  to  Ihe  learned  atlthor  of  the 
Court  of  Augustus,  though  he  is  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  part  taken  by  Pbllio  in  the  dnl 
Tears,  yet  m  the  course  of  his  Memoirs,  what- 
ever he  brings  his  diaracter  nkBvidually  under 
his  dispassionate  considerstion,  he  speidcs  of  it. 
as  bemg  upright  and  unblemished.  R  it  tnte, 
Pollio  had  acted  under  Pompey,  Ciiesar  and  An- 
tony; and  consequently  vras  not  actuated  by  tltaC 
uniform  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  which  used  to 

^  Soeton.  Ang.  c  39. 
•  Soeton.  Aug.  «3. 
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ttiimate  those  heroes  who  made  the  welfture  of 
mankind  their  care:  but  at  the  same  time  kt  us 
not  forget,  that  during  all  the  time  he  bore  % 
military  command,  he  behaved  with  great  ho- 
nour and  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and  was  so  be« 
loved  by  his  army,  that  on  no  occasion  did  th^ 
ever  desert  him.  In  allusion  to  this,  Blackwell 
observes  with  some  malignity,  '^  that  he  was  a 
thorow  soldier,  and  resolute  to  make  a  fortune, 
cost  what  it  would;  and  that  having  great  op- 
portunities of  doing  it,  he  never  lost  the  use 
which  was  to  be  made  of  them.*'  When  we 
consider  the  distracted  state  of  the  times^  the 
conspicuous  part  borne  in  them  by  Pollio,  the 
numberless  forfeitures  which  were  the  natural 
effects  of  them^  and  above  all,  the  success 
which  finally  attended  the  fortunes  of  his 
fiiends;  when,  I  say,  we  consider  the  force  of 
all  these  combined  causes  operating  together, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  great  accession 
of  property  which  attached  to  him.  But  to  his 
credit  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  for- 
tune he  amassed,  was  converted  to  the  most  ho- 
nourable uses,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  literary  talents  was  among  its  richest  fruits. 
In  714  Pollio  was  aj^inted  consul  along  with 
Cneius  Domitius^  in  which  year,  by  his  media- 
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tioD  on  tiie  part  ctf' Antony^  and  by  that  ci  Mes* 
cenas  on  the  part  of  Ceesar^  a  war  was  prevented 
and  a  peace  eonchided  between  the  rival  chk£» 
at  Brundisium;  some  (^  the  eircumstanoes  of 
whidi  are  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  his  account 
of  his  journey  thither^  and  which  is  told  witb 
such  inimitable  pleasantry  in  the  fifth  satyr  (rf 
his  &rst  bo<^.  In  the  :year  that  foUowed  his 
consuleAiip^  an  insimrection  broke  out  in  >  Dal- 
mf^ia,  a  i»xmnoe  which  was  allotted  to  AnUmy 
in  the  late  distribution  of  the  empke.  By  An- 
toi^'a  consent^  if ,  not  express  orders^  Pollio  led 
the  army  he  had  commanded,  for .  five  years  to 
queU  it.  On  landing  in  Dalmatia^  he  dispefsed 
and  defeated  the  enemy  whoever  he  met  them; 
laid  siege  to  their  capital  city  Salona^^  whidi 
he  took^  and  after  stripping  the  inhabitants  of 
what  they  possessed^  returned  triumphant  to 
Rome  in  the  end  of  the  year  715 '°. 

This  triumph  closed  his  military  career,  after 
which  devoting  his  whde  time  to  literary  rqpose, 

.  9  Hence  the  name  of  his  second  son,  Asinius  Salamnus. 
^^  Cuilaurus  stemos  houores 

Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho.  Hobace. 

During  this  expedition,  Virgil  addressed  to  Pollio  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  eclogues,  the  Phannaceutria,  an 
imitation  of  one  with  the  same  title  in  Xheocritus.— 
Wabtok. 
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be  tock  tto  active  pert  wfanlever  in  public  coiii^ 
cerns:  the  cause  of  his  ftiemd  Antony^  which  he 
bad  not  only  uphdd  by  character  but  conduct 
began  to  decline  in  proportion  as  his  in&tuated 
passion  for  Cleopatra  increased^  till  at  last  it 
sank  to  su<^  a  Idw  ebb  of  public  infemy^  a& 
made  it  unfit  to  be  even  countenanced  by  any 
man  of  good  character :  and  yet  notwithstand- 
ing^ Pollio  refused  taking  any  part  with  Au  > 
^istia^  to  whose  appKcafion  for  acannpaiqring 
ym  to  the  Actian  war^  he  made  the  following 
memorable  rqply  * :  ^  I  have  done  more  for  An- 
tony than  he  has  rewarded  me  for^  but  his  fs^ 
vaoTB  are  better  known  than  tbe  services  I  have' 
done  him#  Settle  your  differences  without  me^ 
I  idiaU  withdraw  fixxn  the  conffict,  and  become 
the  spoil  of  tiie  conqueror/'  This  refusal,  how- 
ever^ <m  the  part  of  PblHo,  did  not  prevent  his 
enjoying  a  share  in  the  good  graces  of  Augustus, 

^  Non  pniter»atiir  Asimi  Polltoms  BHctwa  et  (fictum 
memorabile;  nunque  cum  se  post  Brumia^muD  pscem 
contiiHiisiet  in  Italia,  neque  mit  vidisset  nn^mni  regi- 
naiDy  aut  post  enervatum  mnore  ^a  Antonii  animum, 
partibus  cjos  se  miscuissct  rogante  Caetafe,  ot  sectun  ad 
belium  pK^cisceretor  Actiacom  ^  Mea,  inquit  in  Anto- 
nium  majora  merita  sunt,  illius  in  me  beneficia  notiora; 
itaque  discrimine  vestro  me  subtifthaai,  et  ero  pneda  yiq- : 
tons."— V,  Patercvlus. 
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whose  dispositions  he  assisted  in  mouliKng  and 
fonning  to  a  right  administration  of  a  world 
which  his  inordinate  ambition  had  so  violently 
abused. 

We  have  now  to  ccmdder  PoUio  in  his  retire^ 
ment^  which  no  man  was  ever  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing with  greater  dignity,  or  relishing  with  more 
genuine  taste;  for  he  possessed  almost  every 
thing  to  render  his  retreat  delicious,  an  excel- 
lent education,  superior  talents,  a  great  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  friends 
who  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  enlightened 
ornaments  not  only  of  the  age  in  whidi  they 
lived,  but  of  every  succeeding  one. 

Next  rising  morn  with  double  joy  we  greet*, 
When  we  with  Plotiusa,  Varius*,  Virgil*,  meet, 


*■  Postera  lux  ontiir  muito  gratissima:  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae,  Virgiliusque 
OtocurruQt ;  mimm  quales  ne<jiie  candiiiMre» 
Terra  tulit :  ne<pie  quois  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
O,  qui  complexus,  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt  f 
Nil  ego  coDtulerim  jocmido  saoiu  anioo. 

HoBACE,  1.  1,  SaL  5. 

3  Virgil  is  said  to  have  made  Plotius  Tucca  and  Quin- 
tus  Varras  his  heirs,  and  to  hare  cotnmitted  to  them  the 
cla^  of  rerisiag  and  corrMting  his  iEattid. 

♦  OfVariaSy  Horace  says  r 

. Fort^  epos  acer 

Ut  nemoy  Varius  dvcife. 

s  AndkofVir^l: 

MoUe  atque  fncetum 
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Pure  ;B{Hrits  those,  tbe  worid  no  purer  knows, 
'    For  none  my  heart  with  such  affection  glows: 

How  oft  did  we  embrace!  our  joys  how  great! 

Is  there  a  blessing  in  the  power  "of  Fate, 

To  be  compared  in  sanity  of  mind, 
'    To  friends  of  such  companionable  kind  ? 

Yet  in  this  retirement,  illustrious  as  it  must 
have  been  from  all  the  splendid  circumstances 
that  graced  it,  I  fear  there  were  certain  soothing 
appendages  wanting,  which  might  have  gilded 
its  most  irksome  moments  (of  which  no  retire- 
ment is  entirely  devoid),  and  which  are  well 
enumerated  among  Thomson's  requisites  for  a 
happy  life : 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content,^ 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 

In  consequence  of  Pollio's  triumph  over  the 
Dalmatians,  which  has  been  noticed  before, 
Horace  inscribes  to  him  one  of  his  most  beauti- 
ful odes,  of  which,  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  his 
character,  certain  passages  shall  be  laid  bef(»re 
the  reader,  though  to  few  of  them  the  ode  itself 
can  be  unknown.  The  poet  notices  the  multi- 
plicity oi  business  in  which  PoUio  was  engaged, 
and  seems  to  omvey  a  hint,  that  it  was  of  such 
a  delicate  nature  as  would  require  his  utmost  at- 
tention.   For  in  the  6x^t  place,  he  had  under- 
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taken  an  history  of  the  civil  wars^  of  the  extreme 
danger  attending  which,  Horace  apprises  him^ 
by  saying,  ^^  You  are  treading  upon  fires  that 
are  concealed  under  deceitfuT  ashes,  and  attempt- 
ing a  work  full  of  perilous  hazardry."  Next  he 
alludes  to  his  business  in  the  forum  ^id  senate 
in  the  following  words,  which  I  copy  from 
Francis: 

O  Pollioy  thou  the  grand  defence  < 
Of  sad  impleaded  innocence. 
On  whom  to  weigh  the  grand  debate. 
In  deep  consult  the  fathers  wait. 

After  this  the  poet  says,  that  whilst  he  had 
such  important  matters  on  which  to  employ  his 
time,  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  tragedy.  In 
consideration  of  all  this,  Horace  advises  him  to 
quit  every  other  pursuit,  yea,  eveii  to  forego 
the  muse  who  presides  over  tragedy,  and  devote 
himself  to  his  historical  work  alone :  at  the  same 
time  premising,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  account  of  the  civil  wars,  he  might  then  re- 
turn to  that  species  of  writing  of  which  he  was 
so  fond,  and  in  which  he  excelled,  and  resume 

^  Insigne  mcestis  presidium  reis^ 
£t  consttlenti  Pollio  curis. 

HoEicCE)  Od.  1,  1«  S« 
D 
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his  grand  ^emphyntenV  of  composing  tre^edies> 
in  the  dignified  style  of  Sophocles.  As  a  tragic 
writer,  Pollio  is  extolled  by  the  same  poet : 

PoUio,  the  deeds  of  warlike  kiogs*^ 
In  trimeter  iambics  sings. 

To  the  same  excellence  in  composing  trage« 
dies,  Virgil  alludes  in  the  following  lines,  ivhich 
are  thus  translated  by  Dryden,  though  they  are 
not  such  as  do  siifficient  justice  to  the  eminently 
beautiful  original: 

Grea^t  Pollio,  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepares » 
The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finished  wars : 

^  His  grande  Munus,  which  some  apply  to  the  work 
of  his  history,  but  which  from  the  context  is  more  appUr 
cable  to  that  of  his  tragedies. 

*  —Pollio  regum 

Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso. 

Trimeter  iambics  had  been  introduced  among  the  Ro- 
mans long  before  the  time  of  Horace,  and  were  become 
the  appropriate  metre  to  dramatic  pieces. 

^  ^  Virgil,  Eel.  8. 

Tu  mihi,  seu  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavi, 
Sire  Oram  Illyrici  legis  sequoris :  en  erit  unquam 
lUe  dies,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dic^re  facta. 
£n  erit,  ut  liceat  totum  mihi  ferre  per  orbem 
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Whether  Timavus  or  tb'  Illjrian  coast. 

Whatever  land  or  sea  thy  presence  boas^: 

Is  there  an  hour  in  fate  reserved  for  me. 

To  sing  thy  deeds  m  numbers  worthy  tliee^ 

In  numbers  like  to  thiue^  could  I  rehears^ 

Thy  lofky  tragic  scenes,  thy  labourM  verse. 

The  world  another  Sophocles  in  thee, 

Another  Homer  should  behold  in  me. 

Amidst  thy  laurels  let  this  ivy  twine, 

Thine  was  my  earliest  muse,  my  latest  shall  be  thine. 

In  his  third  eclogue '%    entitled  Palsemon^ 
wherein  two  shepherds  are  introduced  contend-* 

Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cotburno: 
A  te  principium,  tibidesinet:  accipejussis 
Carmina  ccspta  tuis,  atque  banc  siue  tempora  circum  \ 
Inter  victrices  hederam  tibi  serpere  lauros. 

Of  the  above  beautiful  passage  Warton  gives  the  fbl* 
lowing  spirited  version : 

O  Pollio !  leading  thy  victorious  bands 

0*er  deep  Timavus  or  Illyria*s  sands; 

O !  when  thy  glorious  deeds  shall  I  rehearse. 

When  tell  the  world  how  matchless  is  thy  verse, 

Worthy  the  lofty  stage  of  laurcll'd  Occece, 

Great  rival  of  majestic  Sophocles : 

With  thee  began  my  songs,  with  thee  shall  end 

The  strain  thyself  commended.  O  attend  f 

And  mid  the  laurels  <%hicli  thy  brpws  entwu^. 

Admit  this  humble  ivy  wreath  of  mine. 

'®  Thii  «clogne  seems  to  have  been  writ^  when 
Mmitoa  WM  u|i^  it^e  io^unediate  gjoveminci^t  oi  PoUio, 
d2 
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ing  which  has  most  skill  in  poetry,  PoUiois  thus 
noticed  by  them : 

Damatas. 
Pollio,  my  rural  verse  vouchsafes  to  read ', 
A  heifer  muses  for  your  patron  feed. 

M£NALCAS. 

My  Pollio  writes  himself— a  huUock  bred*, 
With  spurning  heels,  and  with  a  butting  head. 

Damjetas. 
Who  Pollio  loves,  and  who  his  muse  admires', 
LetPollio's  fortune  crown  his  full  desires; 
Let  myrrh  instead  of  thorn  his  fences  fill, 
And  showers  of  honey  from  his  oaks  distil. 

When  the  la^ds  of  Mantua  were  divided  among 
the  veteran  soldiers  in  the  year  71 1>  after  the 
battle  of  Philippic  Pollio  had  at  that  time  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul^  to  which  was  an- 
nexed the  districts  of  Mantua  and  Cremona.  The 
consequences  arising  from  this  division  of  for- 

who  alone  of  all  the  great  men  is  celebrated  in  it,  and 
celebrated  not  only  as  being  the  patron  of  letters  and  the 
author,  but  as  a  poet  himself. 

'  Pollio  amat  nostram,'  quamvis  est  rusUca,  Musam, 
Pierides,  vitulam  lectori  pascite  vestro, 

*  Pollio  et  ipse  iacit  novaTcarmina,  pascite  tauruiQ« 
Jam  comu  petat,  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  arenam. 

^  Qui  te,  Pollio,  amat,  veniat,  quo  te  quoque  gaudet, 
MeUa  fluant  iUi;  ferat  et  rubos  asper  amomum. 
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feited  lands  caused  numbers  of  the  dispossessed 
inhabitants  to  go  to  Rome^  either  in  hopes  o4 
restitution^  or  of  being  able  to  obtain  redress  by 
es:citing  disturbances  in  the  capital.  Virgil  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  number  who 
came  to  Rome^  and  after  having  made  Cfiesar 
acquainted  with  the  particular  circumstances  of 
his  situation^  received  an  order  to  have  his  lands 
restored;  and  at  the  same  time  took  care  that 
the  soldier  who  had  taken  possession  of  them^ 
should  be  provided  for  in  some  other  quarter. 
PoUiOj  whose  authority  extended  over  that  part 
of  Italy  wherein  the  division^  was  made^  might 
probably  have  been  acquainted  with  Virgil;  and 
if  so,  it  is  likely  he  might  have  mentioned  him 
either  to  Maecenas  or  CsBsar,  as  a  young  poet 
of  rising  talents.  However,  in  the  case  before 
us,  Virgil  tells  us  himself,  that  it  was  not  Pol- 
lio's,  but  Varus's^  particular  interest  he  solicited 

^  The  division  of  lands  was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome 
713,  when  Virgil  made  use  of  the  interest  of  his  friend 
Varus  with  Caesar  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  his  estate, 
and  we  are  told  that  Varus  was  then  in  the  highest  degree 
of  esteem  and  favour  with  Caesar. — Mabtyn's  Virgil, 
^  Vare,  tuum  nomen,  superet  modo  Mantua  nobis, 
Mantua,  ym  misers  nimium  vidua  Cremonae 
Cantantes  sublinie  ferent  ad  sidcra  cycni. 

ViR9.  Eel.  9* 
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iot  lh6  rtstbritidn  of  wh^t  he  had  lost  at  Mm* 
lua;  but  wli^her  V^urus  by  hi*  owii  infttxeM& 
with  Caesar,  or  by  the  command  he  held  at  thdl 
time  hear  Mantua,  efFected  hi*  purpose,  is  um-* 
iJertairi. 

Virgil,  it  is  said,  <*orfiposed  hi3  eclogues  by 
the  advice  of  Pollio*,  fthd  the  fourth,  the  noblest 
^  thetia  all,  is  inscribed  to  him,  whom  he  con- 
siders as  the  principal  author  of  the  fiea^e  which 
was  settled  at  Brundisium  between  Cafesar  and 
Antony  in  the  year  714'.  A  peace  made  at  sucb 
t  tim^,  and  after  such  an  Unitttefmpted  serie* 
of  crimes  and  misfortunes,  was  suffldent  in  it- 
*df  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a  youhg  po^t  with  the 
Splendid  imagery  belonging  to  the  goldeti  age, 
and  under  this  impression  it  was  his  business  td 
embellish  it  with  all  the  brilliant  ideas  Which 
^ight  be  supposed  to  rise  out  of  a  new  order  of 
things  under  the  benign  influence  of  such  ^  Cott- 

*  It  was  none  of  the  smallest  honours  Virgil  taei  with, 
4ays  Dr.  Warton,  to  he  esteemed  and  protected  hy  tfai» 
all-accomplished  onitor,  Asiuias  PoIIio. 

^  In  addressing  it  to  so  emioept  a  pefson  a5  a  Romail 
consul,  he  thought  tliat  some  pains  should  be  taken  td 
make  it  rise  abo^e  the  Common  level  of  pastoral  writing, 
and  particularly  that  it  should  be  composed  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  so  gfeat  a  magistrate. 

ff  Si  canimus  sylvas,  Sylvae  siat  consule  digne.*' 
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sul  as  Pollio*:  Virgil  applied  to  it  all  the  poeti* 
cat  allusions  and  splendid  fictions  which  either 
his  fancy  could  conceive,  or  his  information 
supply  from  the  scattered  writings  of  the  sibyls  j 
and  as  the  predictions  and  allusions  contained  in 
them  could  not  be  satisfactorily  reconciled  to  the 
events  of  profane  history  at  the  time,  it  excited 
the  pious  zeal  of  some  christians  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  (among  whom  was  the  emperor 
himself)  who  were  more  devout  than  wise,  to 
apply  them  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  truth  is,  that  certain  pro- 
phetical hints  and  oracular  predictions  ^  (doubt*- 

*  Dr.Xowtby  the  late  Bishop  of  Londou,  examined  with 
great  precision  all  the  historical  circumstances  to  which 
this  beautiful  poem  was  supposed  to  allude,  and  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  profane  event  of  the  time  could  be  made 
to  correspond  with  it.  Hence  his  lordship's  pious  aspi*> 
rations,  together  with  those  of  every  sincere  Christian, 
for  applying  them  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  if  they 
could  but  be  supported  by  truth,  and  the  authority  of 
holy  Scripture. 

^  In  no  time  was  there  ever  a  wilder  rage  for  prophe- 
cies  than  at  the  conclusion  of  Rome,  and  under  the  first 
enpevora.— Tacitus* 

It  b  incredible  how  much  mankind  throughout  the 
whole  earth  were  affected,  and  their  attention  engaged, 
by  prophecies  at  that  period  of  tim^.---Su£ToyiV8. 
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less  origisiatiiig  from  the  East,  though  unknown 
at  the  time  as  to  their  particular  bearings)  were 
afloat  in  Rome^  and  unappropriated :  these  Vir* 
gil  eoDected  and  embodied  in  this  ecl6gue^  from 
whence  it  derives  its  greatest  beauty;  and  lest 
they  should  be  lost^  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the 
aforesaid  christians  took*  them  into  their  service^ 
and  converted  them  to  thdr  own  purpose. 
The  eclogue  was  written  in  714,  and  the  birth 
of  a  child  is  made  use  of  as  a  fit  vehicle  to  con-; 
vey  to  posterity  the  blessings  arising  from  a 
peace  so  long  and  devoutly  wished  for,  made  at 
such  a  critical  period  of  time  under  the  c<msu^ 
late  of  Pollio,  his  particular  friend  and  patron. 

Having  considered  Pollio  as  a  poet,  we  have 
next  to  take  a  view  of  him  as  an  orator,  in 
which  character  he  also  excelled.  When  Pol- 
lio was  not  more  than  one  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  managed  with  great  address  an  im- 
peachment against  Caius  Cato'%  a  turbulent 

The  poet  borrowed,  says  Dr.  Warton,  what  was  pre? 
dict^  by  the  Cumsan  Sibyl  coDcemingJesas Christ,  and 
applies  it  to  the  birth  of  a  child  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  young  Marcellus, 
whose  death  is  lamented  by  Viigil  in  his  sixth  .£neid. 

'^  Neither  Ryckius,  Brotier,  nor  Murphy,  take  any 
notice  of  the  Cato  impeached  by  Pollio. 
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tribune.  The  writer  of  the  didogue  conceming 
oratory  says^  that  his  spe^hes  on  that  occasion 
were  extant  in  his  time^  and  read  with  much  ad- 
miration ^  From  Quintilian  we  learn  that  Pol* 
Ho^  Ceesar  and  Calvus%  appeared  at  the  bar  long 
before  they  arrived  at  their  questorian  age^ 
which  was  seven  and  twenty.  According  to  the 
same  writer^  we  are  informed  that  Pollio  used  to 
say  of  himself^  that  by  pleading  at  first  with 
propriety 'j  he  had  such  success  as  made  him 
often  to  be  called  upon :  by  pleading  frequently^ 
be  began  to  lose  the  propriety  with  which  lie  set 
out;  and  the  reason  he  assigns  is^  that  by  con* 
stant  practice^  he  acquired  rashness^  not  a  just 
confidence  in  himself^  a  flowing  iBudlity^  not  the 
genuine  faculty  of  an  orator.  Erasmus  says  he 
could  never  persuade  a  particular  friend  of  his  to 
i^eak  Latin,  not  because  he  did  not  understand 

'  Orationes  quas  hodieque  cum  admiradone  legimus. 

Dial,  de  Oraiorilmt. 

*  CalvuSy  Cssar,  Pollio  moltnm  ante  qu»ttoriam  on»* 
nesaetatem  gravissimajudicia  susceperunt. 

3  Coroiuod^  agendo  factum  est,  ut  8«pe  agerem :  saepe 
agendo,  ut  minus  commod^:  quia  scilicet  assiduitatft, 
nimia  facilitas  magis  quam  facultas,  nee  fiducia,  sed  te^ 
meritas  paratur.  FacuUatem  qnoque  pro  extemporali 
jdicendi  facelitate  asurpavit  Quintilian. 
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it,  but  because  as  he  had  studied  the  beauties 
and  delicacies  of  that  language^  he  was  airaid  to 
speak  barbarously,  if  he  should  venture  to  speak 
it  extempore.  This  observation^  says  Bayle^  is 
made  by  Erasmus  in  an  allusion  he  makes  to  the 
saying  of  Pollio^  ^^  who  acknowledged  that  by 
pleading  wdl  he  had  acquired  a  great  readiness 
of  pleading;  and  that  by  pleading  often^  he  had 
made  himself  less  capable  to  plead  well*.'* 
.  From  Qinntilian  we  leam^  that  Asinius  and 
other  eminent  orators  frequently  had  recourse  to 
the  ancient  poets^  either  to  strengthen  their 
^eading^  or  embellish  their  eloquence^  and 
quoted  passages  from  £nnius^  Accius^  Pacuvius^ 
liucilius^  Terentius^  and  Cfiedliusj.not  for  the 
jmrpose  of  displaying  their  own  learnings  but  of 
pleasing  their  hearers^  when  their  ears^  tired 
out  wi A  the  wrangling  of  the  bar^  required  all 
the  charms  of  wit  and  poetry  to  give  them  some 
relief.  The  same  autiior  observes^  that  an  ad- 
vocate may  take  occasion  to  recommend  his 
dient  for  the  great  offices  he  has  bome^  for  his 

^  Pliny  notices  Pollio's  obsenmtion  in  these  words : 
^' Commode  agendo  factum  est,  ut  sspe  agerem:  s«pe 
agendo,  nt  minus  commodb;^  and  he  assigns  his  reason— 
<<  Quia  kaSb  agendo^  amittitur  ben^  decendi  fiEu^nltas." 
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generoos  pursuits^  the  wounds  received  in  his 
country's  service,  his  great  quality^  and  the 
glory  of  his  ancestors;  and  then  adds,  this  man- 
ner was  practised  even  to  emulation  by  Cicero 
and  Asinius,  the  former  in  pleading  for  the 
elder,  and  the  latter  in  his  pleading  for  the 
younger  Scaurus.  As  to  the  introduction  of  a 
pleading,  says  Quintilian,  its  composition  ought 
to  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub^ 
ject.  For  I  cannot  agree  with  Celsus,  in  think- 
ing all  introductions  ought  to  have  the  same 
cast,  and  recommends  the  following  from  Asi<^ 
nius,  as  a  pattern  for  them  all:  *'  *Were  we  at 
liberty,  Caesar,  to  chuse  from  all  the  men  wha 
either  now  live,  or  ever  did  live,  a  judge  to  de* 
cide  this  matter,  we  could  fix  on  no  one  mort 
agreeable  than  yourself." 

We  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  giving  some 
specimens  of  his  manner  of  speaking,  which  art 
to  be  found  in  the  same  writer.  When  mj 
thing  in  the  course  of  deliberation  is  said  that  ii 
unexpected,  it  is  called  by  Cclsus,  sugteniaHb 
(for  which  there  is  no  appropriate  term  in  our 

^  Si,  Cosar,  ex  omnibus  mortalibus  qui  sint  ac  fuerinti 
pofiiet  Mc  cauMBdiftceptatorlegi,  uun  quisqiuun  te  |ioUu« 
optaadui  nobis  fttii««-QviKT«  1 9;  c.  4» 
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language) ;  but  of  the  propriety  of  the  term  in 
Latin^  Qumtilian  is  doubtful :  not  exactly  know- 
ing whether  it  should  be  considered  as  a  figure^ 
even  when  we  pretend  that  something  has  hap* 
pened  contrary  to  our  expectation.  He  then 
instances  PoUio,  who  says,  *^  ^I  never  believed 
it  possible,  O  judges,  that  when  Scaurus  was 
brought  before  your  tribunal,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  pray  that  superior  influence  should  have  no 
weight  in  his  trial/* 

Sometimes  in  pleadings,  imaginary  writings 
as  well  as  speeches  are  introduced,  as  appears 
from  one  of  PoUio's,  who  in  speaking  for  Li- 
beria, introduces  an  imaginary  will  in  the  fd- 
lowing  manner:  '^  ?My  mother,  who  was  of  aU 
tilings  in  the  world  the  dearest  to  me,  who  lived 
for  me  alone,  and  twice  on  the  same  day  gave 
me  life,  let  her  be  disinherited/^  The  style  of 
interrogatory  is  often  adopted  in  argument,  both 
for.  pressing  an  adversary,  and  even  forcing  him 
in  some  degree  to  understand.    As  thus :  A^i* 


®  Nanquam  fore  credidi,  judices,  ut  reo  Scauro,  ne 
quid  in  ejus  judicio  gratia  valeret^  precarer. — Quint. 
1.  9,  c.  3. 

'  Mater  mea  que  mihi  turn  charissimay  turn  dulcissima 
fiiiti  quaeque  mihi  vixit^  bisque  eftdam  di6  mihi  yiUun  d«» 
dit    Exh^ra  <•<••«— Qviht.  1. 9,  c.  3* 
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mus,  ^^  'Do  you  hear?  it  is  the  mad^  not  the 
inofficious  will  of  the  testator  that  we  blame/' 
It  sometimes  happens,  but  very  rarely,  that  we 
may  treat  an  adversary  with  contempt.  When 
Asinius  pleaded  for  the  heirs  of  Urbinia,  he  con- 
sidered the  person  of  Labienus,  who  was  the  ad- 
vocate on  the  other  side,  ^^  as  one  argument 
amongst  others,  of  a  bad  cause^/' 

*  Audbne  ?  fuiiosum,  ioquain,  non  ioofficiosum  testa* 
mentuin,  reprehendimus. — Quint.  1.  9,  c.  2. 

Inofficiosum  testamentum,  quod  non  ex  officio  pietatis 
paternae  confectum  est,  filiia  sine  legitime  caus&exhaereda- 
tis.  A  man  might  disinherit  his  own  children,  one  or  all 
of-  them,  and  appoint  what  other  persons  he  pleased  to 
be  his  heirs.  A  testwnent  of  this  kind  was  called  tnq^ 
ekmm,  and  when  the  children  raised  an  action  for  re- 
scinding it,  it  was  said  to  he  done  ptr  querelatu  inofficim. 

^  Asinius  pro  Urbinis  heredibus  Labienum,  adversarii 
patronum,  inter  argumenta  malae  causae  posuit.  The 
question  in  this  cause  before  the  Centumviri  was,  whe- 
ther Clusinius  Figulus,  the  son  of  Urbinia,  fled  from  hit 
post  in  battle,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  remained  in 
captivity  during  a  length  of  time,  till  he  made  his  escape 
into  Italy;  or^  as  was  contended  by  Asinius  PoUio,  whe* 
ther  the  defendant  did  not  serve  under  two  masters  who 
practised  physic,  and  being  discharged  by  them,  volunta- 
rily sell  himself  as  a  slave  f  See  Qvintiliav,  lib.  7y  c  9. 
— PoUio's  speeches  in  ^is  cause  existed  when  the  author 
of  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribu$  wrotCi  together  with  many 
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'  S^»ca  the  pMlosopher,  notiees  PoHio  as  an 
orotcNT  in  the  following  manner:  '^  So  severe  was 
Ihe  amplication  of  some  great  m&k,  that  they 
gave  their  minds  no  relaxation  before  flie  tenth 
hour.  We  remember  the  great  orator  Asinius 
PoUio^  who  would  not  attend  to  the  least  busi* 
iiess^  nor  so  mudi  as  read  a  letter  after  the  tenth 
honr^  lest  the  contents  of  it  should  oblige  him 
to  some  new  care;  and  in  the  two  remaining 
hours  beforre  sun-set^  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
evenings  he  refreshed  himself^  and  threw  off  the 
fatigue  of  the  whole  day/' 

Pliny,  in  his  natural  history,  not  only  consi- 
ders him  as  an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  no* 
tices  his  Love  of  literature  iUMl  the  fine  arts. 
^  Pollio/'  says  he,  ^^  was  the  first  man  who 
erected  a  public  library  at  Rome,  which  he  did 
out  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  enemy^ 
and  the  only  image  of  a  Uving  person  in  it  wa^ 
that  of  Marcus  Varro,  which  indi^dual  distine- 
iion,  as  being  conferred  by  so  ^aunraft  an  oa^ 

•others,  particularly  thoste  which  be  made  in  the  impeaob* 
jaent  of  Cato.  Besides,  the  author  of  the^ttaiogoe^saySy 
-^  Noc  ullus  Asinii  ant  Messahs  Uber  tun  %lluwtri»  ^ 
fuam  Medea  Ovidii,  aut  Varii  Thjrestes;"  all  which  teiidr 
1KD  pcove  that  maoy  writiiigi  of  Poilio  oiistsd  then  whidi 
.all  lost. 
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and  citizen '%  was  no  less  hononfabt^  ooiuidiei!- 
ing  the  number  of  men  of  talents  (tf  that  time  aUire 
at  Rome,  than  the  naval  crown  which  he  re-> 
ceived  from  Pompey  the  Great  for  his  valour  in 
the  war  against  the  Pirates*  The  first  idea  of 
ccmstructing  libraries'  at  Home,  originated  from 
Asinius  Pollio,  who  by  dedicating  his  libfary  to 
the  public,  made  the  literary  labours  of  man» 
kind  a  matter  of  general  concern,  and  a  cofficx? 
mon  benefit  to  the  state/' 

From  the  same  author  we  have  the  account 
of  his  fine  collection  of  statues  by  Praxitdes  and 
cMlier  masters*.  Among  his  monuments  ctf  the 
arts  are  mentioned  a  Silenu%  together  with  aaa 
Apollio,  and  a  Neptune^  and  a  Veniis,  all  by 
Praxiteles.  ^^  PoUio/'  says  PHny,  *^  was  a  man 
of  such  quick  and  lively  parts,  as  made  him  zea-> 
lous  to  have  his  ocdlection  not  only  seen  but 
commended.  Amongst  his  other  specimens  of 
the  arts,  were  seen  the  Centaurs  carrying  awiqr 
the  Nymphs,  by  Archesitas;  the  Muses  named 

'°  Princcps  orator  €t  Civis. — Plin. 

'  Asinii  PoUionis  hoc  Roma  inventum,  qui  primus  lii- 
bHothecam  dicando^  ingenia  hominum  rem  publicam 
fectt—PLiN.  1.  35,  c.  2. 

.  *  Dr.  Warton  says  in  his  life  of  Virgil,  that  Pollio  had 
a  most  delicate  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  particalarly  archi- 
teotore  and  painting. 
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Thesinades^,  by  Cleomenes;  Oceanus  and  Ja* 
piter^  by  Entochus;  the  Hippiades^,  by  Ste- 
phanus;^  the  Hermerotes^f  byTauriscus,  not  the 
engraver,  but  Tauriscusof  Tralles;  Jupiter,  sur* 
named  Hospitalism  by  Pamphilus,  a  scholar  of 
Praxiteles;  Zetus,  and  Amphion,  and  Dirce 
with  the  Bull,  and  the  cord  by  which  the  latter 
was  tied  to  the  animal,  all  formed  out  of  one 
stone,  and  brought  from  Rhodes;  the  whole  the 
work  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriseus.  Added  to 
the  above  were  to  be  seen  the  Liber  Pater  of 
Eutichus,  a  work  highly  praised,  together  with 
a  sitting  Vesta,  and  two  Chamatfierse^  around 
her,  and  a  Canephorus'',  the  works  of  Scopaa.'' 
The  younger  Pliny,  in  the  iq)ology  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  make  to  his  friend  Aristo 
for  sometimes  indulging  in  the  lighter  amuse- 
ments of  poetry,  &c.  names  Pollio  amongst  the 

3  A  name  given  to  the  Nine  Moses,  from  the  great 
veneration  in  which  they  were  held  in  Thespia,  a  town 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon. 

^  Equestres  statose^  ut  Amazommiy  qu»  primae  ascen* 
derant  eqnos. 

^  Mercttrii  et  Cnpidinis  Joncta  Simulachra. 
*  Socias  humi  sedentes  circa  Vestam,  non  in  SedilL 
^  Canephoria,  festival  rites  in  honour  of  Diana;  thti 
virgins  who  ministered  in  them  were  called  CafM^Aori 
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greatest  men  of  Rome.  ^^  Is  it  unbecoming  me 
(I  will  not  mention  any  living  example^  lest  I 
should  seem  to  flatter)  to  practise  what  became 
Tully,  Calvus,  PoUio,  M essala^  Hortensius,  Bru- 
tus, Sylla,  Catulus,  Scasvola,  Sulpitius,  Varro, 
the  Torquati,  Memmius,  Lentulus,  Gsetulicus, 
Annseus  Seneca,  Lucceius,  and  in  our  own  time, 
Virginius  Rufus?'' 

In  like  manner  Velleius  Paterculus^,  when 
speaking  of  the  great  men  who  adorned  the 
Augustan  age,  places  the  name  of  Pollio  in  his 
illustrious  catalogue.  ^^  It  seems  almost  need- 
less," says  he,  ^^  to  marl^  the  succession  of  emi- 
nent characters ;  for  who  is  ignorant,  that  in 
regular  order  of  time  lived  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
to  whom  >may  be  joined  Crassus,  Cato,  Sulpi- 
tius;  and  afterwards  Brutus,  Callidius,  Ccelius, 
and  Caesar,  who  approached  the  nearest  to  Ci- 
cero in  eloquence:  next  in  order  came  Corvinus, 
and  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Sallust,  who  rivalled 
Thucydides  in  history:  these  three  latter  writers 
may  be  considered  as  the  scholars  of  the  for* 
mer." 

Having  considered  Pollio  as  a  poet,  an  orator, 
and  an  encourager  of  the  arts,  we  are  now  to 

•  L.  2,  c.  36. 
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examine  what  is  said  of  him  as  an  historian. 
He  wrote  an  accomit  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome^ 
in  seventeen  books^  a  work  from  which  Horace 
wished  to  dissuade  him;  and  was  besides  the  first 
historian^  according  to  Suidas,  who  compiled  in 
Latin  a  relation  of  the  transactions  of  Greece. 
Of  his  history  Valerius  Maximus  mentions  the 
following  circumstance:  Asinius  PoUio,  who  was 
not  the  smallest  portion^  of  Roman  eloquence, 
relates  in  his  third  book,  that  Arganthonius  the 
Gadetonian,  lived  an  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Seneca  the  orator,  in  his  sixth  siAOSoria*^,  speaks 
in  this  manner  of  his  history :  ^^  I  do  jiot  think 
it  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  point  out  how  the 
several  historians  have  expressed  themselves  on 
the  subject  of  the  character  of  Cicero :  for  surely 
no  one  can  think  Cicero  such  a  coward,  as  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  asking  a  favour  of  An- 
tony, or  such  a  fool  as  to  think  he  would  have 

'  A&inius  etiam  Pollio  non  minima  par»  Romani  styli. 
Va.l.  Max.  I.  8,  c.  13. 

*®  Suasoriae — the  name  given  by  Seneca  the  rhetoriciaa 
to  all  declamations  of  the  deliberative  kind  No  person 
ivas  better  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  declamation 
than  he  was ;  and  he  has  preserved  a  large  collection  of 
the  scholastic  disputations  upon  various  subjects  which 
were  used  in  them. 
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obtained  it,  had  he  asked  it,  excepting  Asinius 
PoUio,  who  never  lost  sight  of  his  enmity  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  man  %  and  even  made  his 
character  a  moot  subject  of  debate  for  the 
schools :  it  appearing  that  the  school  declaim^ 
ers  were  accustomed  to  propose  the  following 
thesis  for  discussion:  ^' *Is  it  supposed  Cicero 
woidd  have  burnt  his  orations,  had  he  been  pro- 
mised safety  by  Antony?**  In  addition  to  the 
above,  (says  the  same  author),  PoUio,  who 
has  bestowed  so  much  praise  on  the  death  of 
Verres,  the  object  of  Cicero's  impeachment,  is 
the  only  writer  who  has  presumed  to  speak  with 
a  degree  of  malignity  of  the  death  of  Cicero' : 
yet  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  he  does  him  ample 
justice,  which,  adds  Vossius,  as  coming  from  an 
enemy,  is  high  eulogium.  Seneca  is  of  opi- 
nion that  there  is  no  passage^  in  his  hist<^ 

'  Pollio  was  nerer  reconciled  to  Cicero^  which  miglit 
possibly  have  arisen  from  his  early  friendship  for  Antony. 

^  Deliberat  Cicero,  an  scripta  sua  comburat,  promit* 
tente  Aotonio,  incolumicatem,  si  fuisset.  Suasoria  sep* 
tima. 

^  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Cicero  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  behaved  with  great  composure ;  and  it 
is  the  only  circumstance  in  all  his  misfortunes  that  he 
bore  with  a  becoming  courage. 

^  The  passage  is  in  Seneca's  sixth  Satsoria. 
£3 
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more  brilliant  than  the  one  which  he  cites, 
wherein  he  seems  not  merely  to  have  praised 
Cicero,  but  to  have  contended  with  him  for  the 
prize  of  eloquence.  ^^  I  don't  say  this,'*  con- 
tinues Seneca,  "  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading 
you  from  perusing  his  history.  Peruse  it,  I  say, 
and  you  will  find  the  cause  of  Cicero  avenged." 
It  is  true,  PoUio  did  not  like  to  hear  the  merits 
of  other  orators  lessened  to  add  to  the  fiune  of 
Cicero,  and  in  this  I  think  he  was  right.  One 
day  as  Sextilius  Hena^  was  reading  at  Messa- 
la's  house  a  poem  which  he  had  written  on  Ci- 
cero's death,  beginning  with  this  line, 

Deflendu^Cicero  est,  Latiaeque  silentia  lingus ; 

PoUio,  who  was  present,  started  up,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Messala,  an  orator  of  equal 
celebrity  with  himself,  ^^  You  may  do,  Mes- 
sala," said  he,  ^^  as  you  please  in  your  own 
house;  but  for  my  part,  I  shall  not  stay  to  hear 
a  man  who  says  I  am  dumb,"  and  immediately 
he  went  away. 

Pollio  and  Messala  began  to   plead,    says 

^  Sextilius  Heoa  fbit  homo  ingeniosus  magis  quam  eni- 
ditus,  inaequulis  poeta,  et  poeoe  quibusdam  locis  talis^ 
quaiis  esse  Cicero  Cordubienses  poetas  ait,  pbgae  quid* 
dam  sonantes  atque  peregrinum. 
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Quintilian^  when  Cicero  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
eloquence^  and  then  exclaims^  ^^  had  they  but 
little  dignity  in  life?  did  they  transmit  but  in- ' 
considerable  glory  to  posterity?  What  mighty 
advantage  would  accrue  to  mankind  in  bringing 
arts  to  perfection,  should  that  perfection  be  ever 
at  a  stand,  by  discouraging  all  future  attempts/* 
Suetonius,  in  hisUfe  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  con- 
sidering what  consequences  might  have  ensued, 
had  not  Csesar  taken  the  decisive  step  he  did  at 
the  Rubicon,  gives  a  report  circulated  at  the 
time  to  this  effect,  ^^  that  had  he  come  to  Rome 
as  a  private  man,  h^  would,  like  Miio,  have 
been  tried  with  a  guard  to  attend  the  court/* 
This  report,  adds  Suetonius,  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  what  Asinius  Pollio  says  in  his  his- 
tory, who  informs  us  that  Caesar,  upon  seeing 
the  great  number  of  Romans  that  were  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  expressed  himself  thus : 
ec  ^This  they  would  have— after  so  many  great 
actions,  I  Caius  Caesar  should  have  Jbeen  con- 
demned had  I  not  demanded  the  assistance  of 
the  army  I  commanded'/*    The  same  author, 

^  Hoc  voluerunt:  taniis  rebus  gestis C.Caesar condem- 
natus  essem,  nisi  ab  exercitu  auxilium  petissem. — Sue- 
Tovius,  Jul,  Casar^  c.  30. 

7  Asinius  Poilio  ioforms  us^  that  Caesar  spoke  these 
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in  speaking  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which 
Csesar's  Commentaries  are  written^  gives  ufi 
PoUio's  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  words: 
'^  These  Commentaries*,"  says  Pollio,  "  were 
not  drawn  up  with  much  care,  or  with  a  due 
regard  to  truth;''  for  he  insinuates  that  Cesar 
was  too  hasty  of  belief  with  reiqpect  to  what  wai 
performed  by  others  under  him,  and  that  in  re- 
spect of  what  he  transacted  in  person,  he  has 
not  given  a  very  faithful  account,  either  with 
design  or  through  a  defect  of  memory,  intimat- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  opinion,  that  Ccesar  in- 
tended a  new  and  a  more  correct  production  on 
the  subject^. 

words  in  Latin,  and  subsequently  recorded  tbQin  in 
Greek.— Plutarch. 

*  II  est  tre»-certain,  (says  Bayle),  que  les  Memoires  d« 
Cesar  sont  ecrites  d*une  nianierc  trop  negligee,  et  si 
Mods,  le  Prince  de  Cond^  s'avise  jamais  de  faire  la  rela? 
tion  de  ses  campagnes  de  cet  air-la,  il  pent  s'assurer  que 
son  livre  ne  sera  pas  fort  admirb  des  connoisseurs,  mait 
infailliblement  on  y  verroit  toute  o  un  autre  force. 

•  "  Pour  moi,  (cries  la  Mothe  de  Vayer,  with  that  vanity 
of  which  a  Frenchman  is  scarcely  ever  divested),  je  ne 
doute  nulleraent,  que  Cesar  n'ait  dit  heaucoup  de  choses 
de  nos  anciens  Gaulois^  que  seroient  contradites  par  leur^ 
historiens,  s'il  en  estoit  venu  quelq'une  jusques  k  nous.*^ 
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Plutarch^  in  Im  life  of  Pompey^  takes  notice 
of  PoUio'8  history,  and  says  that  its  author,  who 
then  fought  on  the  side  of  Csesar,  has  assured 
us,  that  of  the  regular  troops  there  were  not 
above  6000  men  killed  at  Pharsalia.  As  a 
writer,  Pollio  is  declared  by  the  younger  Se-» 
neca  to  be  salebromis  et  exsilietiSy  expressions 
which  mark  an  author  whose  style  is  subject 
to  starts  and  inequalities;  but  as  Dr.  Stewart, 
who  lately  published  a  translation  of  Sallust  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  has  adduced  them  to  a  dis- 
paragement of  his  general  literary  character  as  a 
writer,  I  think  it  but  fair  to  give  the  whole  pas* 
sage,  that  the  reader  may  himself  judge  of  thfir 
force  and  meaning. 

^^  Read,''  says  Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilius'^ 

''Mais  pourquoi  A. Pollio  ne  pourroit  il  pas  etre  cru,  (says 
the  abb^  de  St.  Real),  lorsqu'il  accuse  de  Mensonge  les 
Commentaires  de  Cesar  ?  II  ctoit  contemporain,  de  meme 
metier  que  Cesar,  capitaine,  historien,  orateur  cotnroe 
lai:  ii  pourroit  fort  bien  avoir  remarq^  que  CMar  debhoit 
det  Fables :  et  il  est  eYidemment  sur  que  les  Memoires  de 
ce  Conquerant  sent  ecrict  d'une  maniere  trop  negligee.'' 
But  in  opposition  to  the  above  authorities,  Cicero  de- 
dares  his  Commentaries  to  be  valdl  quidem  probandi-^ 
**  Nudi  sunt,  (continues  Cicero),  recti  et  vetiu8ti|  omni 
oniatu  oradonis,  tanquam  veste,  detracto.** 
^^.  AniUBUf  Seneca^  Epist  100. 
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^Cicero:  his  style  is  unifonn;  he  keeps  due 
measure;  it  is  neatly  worked  up,  soft  and  deli- 
cate without  trifling  and  effeminacy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  style  of  Pollio  is  uneven,  ever 
skipping  and  starting,  leaving  his  reader  in  the 
lurch,  when  he  least  expected  it.  In  a  word, 
every  s^tence  of  Cicero  is  complete;  but  Pollio 
drc^  u^  at  once,  except  in  a  few  sentences 
which  are  closed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
form  of  expression.  Moreover,  Ludlius,  you 
aire  pleased  to  say,  that  Fabianus'  appears  to 
you  every  where  low  and  groveling ;  whereas  I 
think  he  by  no  means  deserves  this  censure. 
What  you  object  to,  is  not  low  and  mean,  but 
easy  and  pleasing;  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a 
calm  and  composed  mind;  not  rugged  or  wav- 
ing, but  every  where  smooth  and  plain.  Though 
I  grant  he  wants  the  spirit  and  fire  of  an  orator, 
and  those  points  and  sn^art  strokes  that  you  re- 
quire^ But  view,  I  say,  the  whole  body,  and 
you  will  find,  if  it  be  not  very  spruce,  it  is  de- 
cent.   But  you  likewise  say  it  wants  dignity*. 

'  Papirius  Fabianus^  iiatune  rerum  peritissimus. — 
Pliny^ 

^  Readings  here  different— one  has,  ^'  Non  habet  oratio 
^ut  dignitatem;*'  another,  <<  Non  habet  oratio  ejus,  se4 
debet  dignitatem/' 
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Pray  tell  me,  whom  you  will  prefer  to  Fabianus  ? 
Cicero?  who  has  wrote  almost  as  many  books 
on  philosophical  subjects  as  Fabianus  ?  If  you 
do,  I  yield,  but  he  is  no  little  man  who  is  not 
touch  less  than  the  greatest.  Or  do  you  prefer 
tohim  Asinius  PoUio?  Again  I  yield;  but  in 
answer,  beg  leave  to  say,  that  a  man  must  be 
allowed  excellency,  who  in  so  great  a  point  as 
eloquence,  hath  but  two  before  him/' 

By  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus, 
Pollio  is  declared  to  be  durus  et  siccus^  expres- 
sions which  Dr.  Stewart  says  mark  the  style  of 
the  harsh  school  of  the  Appii  and  the  Menenii, 
rather  thaii  that  of  the  Julian  and  Augustan  age. 
The  passage  referred  to  is   to  the  following 
effect :  Asinius  Pollio  lived  near  our  own  times. 
He  seems  to  have  studied  in  the  old  school  of 
Menenius  and  Appius.     He  composed  tragedies 
as  well  as  orations,  but  in  a  style  so  harsh  and 
rugged,  that  one  would  think  him  the  disciple 
of  Accius  and  Pacuvius.     He  mistook  the  na- 
ture of  eloquence.  Which  may  then  be  said  to 
have  attained  its  true  beauty,  when  the  parts 
unite  with  smoothness,  strength,  and  propor- 
tion'. 

3  According  to  the  author  of  the  Dialogue,  '*  Cicero 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  Roman  orators;  v?hile  Cahus^ 
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Quintilian^  who  is  by  fiar  the  most  judicious 
of  all  ancient  critics^  though  he. does  not  refuse 
to  Pollio  the  praise  of  diligence^  emphatically 
characterises^  says  Dr.  Stewart,  as  tristes  etje^ 
jvm,  both  his  style  and  imitators.  As  in  the- 
preceding  instances,  we  shall  quote  the  entire 
passage,  and  let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 
The  subject  under  Quintilian's  discussion  is  that 
of  imitation,  wharein  he  observes,  that  persons 
without  thoroughly  examining  the  properties  of 
an  original  composition,  are  caught  by  the  first 
appearances  that  strike  them,  and  sit  down  to 
imitation.  In  such  cases  the  most  happy  imita- 
tion that  is  attained  to,  consists  in  a  resemblance 
of  particular  phrases  and  cadences;  and  such 

JUirdut  and  Cssar^  CoeliuB  and  Brutus,  follow  him  at  a 
distance :  all  of  them  superior  not  only  to  every  former 
age^  but  to  the  whole  race  that  came  after  tliem.  Nor 
is  it  material  that  they  differ  in  the  mode,  since  they  all 
agree  in  the  kind." — "Adstrictior  Calvus,  numerosior 
Asiniusy  splendidior  Cesar,  amarior  Coelius,  gravior  Bru- 
tus, vehementior  et  plenior  etvalentior Cicero;  omnes  ta- 
men  eandem  sanitateni  eloquentis  ferunt/^  Ut  si  omnium 
pariter  libros  in  manus  sumseris,  sdas,  quamvis  in  diver- 
sis  ingeniis,  esse  quondam  judicii  ac  voluntatis  similitudi- 
nem  et  cognationem.*' — Calvus^Asinius,  and  Cicero  might 
have  their  £ts  of  animosity,  and  no  doubt  were  liable  to 
envy,  malice,  and  other  degrading  passions;  they  were 
great  orators,  but  they  were  men. 
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imitators,  far  from  rising  to  energy  or  invention, 
sink  so  far  below  the  level  of  good  writing,  that 
at  last  they  fall  into  defects  which  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  excellencies'^.     When  such  writers  cut 
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pass  for  an  orator  of  a  fcnriner  age.  ^'  For,"  ex- 
daims  Quintilian,  ^^  what  will  it  hurt  an  omtor, 
if  in  some  part  of  his  pleadings  he  adopts  the 
strength  of  Csesar,  the  keenness  of  Coelius,  Hit 
diligence  of  Pollio,  and  the  judgment  <rf  Calvus  ? 
for  a  man  of  sense,  (adds  he),  will  endeavour  to 
appropriate  to  himself  whatever  is  most  excel- 
lent in  every  one.'*  The  diUgentia  Pollionis  is 
again  enforced  by  Quintilian  in  his  twelfth 
bode. 

As  a  critic,  Pollio  is  now  more  particularly  to 
be  considered,  and  in  this  character  he  has  fallen 
under  the  severe  censure  of  Dr.  Stewart,  whether 
justly  or  not,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  candid 
judgment.  The  Doctor,  in  his  first  essay  on 
the  life  and  genius  of  Sallust,  observes  that  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  in  the  violent  invective  which  he 

the  same  thing;  however,  it  is  certain  that  many  Romans 
of  taste  and  judgment  found  fault  with  Cicero's  style  as 
too  diffuse  and  redundant,  or,  as  he  expresses  it  himself, 
extra  ripas  diffluens.  From  the  letters  of  both  Calvus  and 
Brutus,  we  learn  that  the  former  thought  Cicero  diffuse 
and  feeble — solutus  et  enervis ;  and  the  latter  in  express 
terms  declares,  that  he  was  weakened  into  length,  and 
deficient  in  sinew  aud  vigour— ;/rac^t<«  et  elumbk.  The 
sentiments  of  the  two  Asiniusses  were  exactly  the  warn 
on  the  subject  of  Cicero's  eloquence. 
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published  on  the  writings  of  that  historian^  n^ 
presents  Ateius,  who  was  the  master  of  them 
both,  as  employed  in  diligently  collecting  ob- 
solete words  and  phrases  for  the  use  of  Sallust: 
and  yet  Pollio  pretends  that  this  very  same  Ateius 
constantly  condemned  the  style  of  the  histo* 
nan,  as  in  a  high  degree  vicious  and  affected. 
The  feet  was,  continues  the  Doctor,  that  Pollio, 
although  a  tolerable  poet,  shewed  himself  as  a 
critic  to  be  vain,  arrogant,  and  capricious.  His 
dry  and  rugged  style  ill  fitted  him  to  succeed  in 
the  historic  character*,  and  with  the  envy  natu« 

^  Horace  highly  commends  tlie  historical  writings  of 
PoUiOy  and  says,  he  describes  things  in  (;hat  lively  and 
forcible  manner,  that  his  readers  imagine  themselves  pre- 
sent at  the  scenes  he  relates.  Now  if  his  writings  could 
be  supposed  to  have  given  the  poet  any  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  following  exquisitely  beautiful  lines,  it  should 
have  disposed  the  Doctor  to  treat  him  with  more  respect 
as  an  historian. 

Jam  nunc  minaci  murmMre.cornoum 
Perstringis :  jam  Htui  str^punt : 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 
Terret  equos,  equitumque  vultus. 
Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces, 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos : 
£t  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 
Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonii. 
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gil  say  to  this  sagacious  discovery?)  he  thought 
to  enhance  his  own,  by  decrjdng  the  merit  of  a 
successful  rival.  Not  satisfied  with  attacking 
Pollio's  character  as  a  critic,  the  Doctor  attacks 
him  as  deficient  in  common  honesty  and  mo- 
rality. His  words  are,  "  PoUio  was  little  guided 
by  the  love  of  truth,  and  displayed  more  msdig- 
nity  than  learning,  more  captiousness  than  solid 
judgment.*' 

We  are  now  to  consider  on  what  infbraiation 
the  Doctor  founds  the  foregoing  charge,  and 
the  following  are  the  authorities  on  which  he 
relies  for  making  it  good.  Suetonius,  in  his 
treatise  of  Famous  Grammarians,  relates  the 
following  circumstance,  which  is  the  first  evi- 
dence on  which  his  statement  is  formed :  I  am 
furprised,  says  Suetonius  in  his  account  of  Ateius, 
that  Asinius  Pollio  should  have  believed  that  hi& 
master  was  used  to  be  employed  in  collecting 
antiquated  words  and  phrases  for  Sallust,  when 

Of  these  lines  we  may  say  with  Dehhatn-^ 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  his  that  writ. 
Attempt  translation. 

La  force  de  poesie  lyriqat  ne  va  point  aa  de  Ik, 

Sahadon. 
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it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  advice  he  gave 
Pollio  was^  to  make  use  only  of  such  words  as 
were  established  by  the  best  authority^  and  ap*- 
propriate  to  the  subject ;  and  above  all  things^ 
that  he  should  avoid  the  obscurity  of  Sallust^ 
and  his  licentiousness  in  the  use  of  metaphors. 

In  this  anecdote  of  Sallust  and  his  preceptor^ 
there  appears^  according  to  the  accoimt  of  Sue- 
tonius^ a  palpable  inconsistency^  for  in  it^  Ateius 
is  made  an  assistant  in  the  formation  of  our 
pupil's  style,  whilst  the  other  is  made  to  de*- 
clare,  that  what  he  was  thus  taught,  was  con*^ 
trary  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  master's  in* 
jBtructioAs. 

The  next  evidence  on  which  Dr.  Stewart's 
statement  is  founded,  is  derived  from  two  sepa- 
rate passages  of  Aulus  Gellius.  From  the  first 
it  appears  that  Pollio  had  addressed  a  series  of  cri- 
tical letters  to  Plancus,  on  the  subject  of  the  style 
of  Sallust,  but  the  entire  of  the  criticism  whidi 
survives,  is  made  to  consist  in  PoUio's  censuring 
the  historian  for  using  the  word,  transgressm  in 
,the  place  of  transfretatio.  From  the  second 
we  learn,  that  many  writers  had  employed  their 
pens  in  criticising  the  style  ol  Sallust,  amongst 
whom,  says  Gellius,  were  men  even  of  fHiifmof 
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minds '^^  who  busied  themselves  in  disGovering 
his  blemishes  as  awriter^  and  censuring  them 
with  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance  and  malign- 
nity. 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  above 
stated^  it  is  manifest  that  the  Doctor  has  made 
what  use  he  could  of  it  to  depreciate  the  cha- 
racter of  Poltio;  for  though  his  name  is  not 
particularly  noticed  in  Gellius's  last  quot^  ob- 
servation^ it  is  fairly  deducible  from  it,  that  Pol-* 
Uo  was  one  among  the  many  who  found  fault 
with  his  style*.  Hence  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
Sallust's  manner  of  writing  exercised  the  cri- 
tical sagacity  of  many  ancient  writers  5  to  whom 
might  be  added  the  names  of  many  modem 

^  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  mean 
judge  of  composition,  was  of  opinion  that  Sal  lust  had 
icarried  to  excess  his  use  of  ancient  phraseology ;  and 
from  Geliius  it  is  evident,  says  Dr.  Stewart  himself,  that 
Sallust  frequently  did  violence  to  existing  modes  of 
speech. 

^  Comme  tons  nos  beaux  esprits  desaprouvent  let 
yieux  mots,  et  les  termes  bas  et  rampans,  dont  les  bistoires 
de  Mons.  de  Mezerai,  d'ailleurs  incomparables,  sont 
remplies,  ne  prononceroient-ils  pas  d'un  commun  con- 
sentement,  que  Saliuste  k  htk  bien  censur^  .par  Af. 
Pollio?— *Bayl£. 
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likewise,  from  the  days  of  Roger  Ascham  down 
to  our  own.  The  authority  of  Quintilian  among 
the  ancients  is  indisputable ;  and  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  censurers  of  Sallust's  manner,  and  no  one 
has  presumed  to  call  him  either  ignorant  or 
malignant.  He  says,  he  would  reccommend 
livy  to  young  people  in  preference  to  Sallust, 
as  being  a  more  copious  writer;  at  the  same 
time  observing,  that  Sallust's  concise  manner  is 
to  be  avoided,  as  being  too  much  laboured. 

Besides  the  strictures  which  have  been  passed 
on  Sallust  for  having  introduced  obsolete  terms, 
he  is  also  taxed  with  the  q[>posite  vice  of  hav- 
ing introduced  new  words  and  bold  metaphors  9, 
as  Suetonius  terms  them ;  and  phrases  purely 
Greek,  some  of  which  are  noticed  by  Quinti- 
lian. Even  Seneca  criticises  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust'%  and  says,  that  whilst  it  was  considered 

^  Both  Cicero  and  Asinius  coined  words  on  some  oc- 
casions; the  former  coined  the  word  Sullaturit,  meaning 
thatPompey  wanted  to  copy  Sylla:  the  latter,  JP/wiftrifl^u- 
ritf  Figulaturit ;  of  which  the  derivations  are  not  fixed. — 
QuiVT.  1.  8,  c.  3. 

"®  Anmtius,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Punic  wars, 
painfully  laboured  to  imitate  Sallust :  expressions  which 
are  rare  in  Sallust  are  frequent  iu  him,  and  of  course 
without  the  motive  which  induced  the  historian  of  Anii- 
temum  to  adopt  them. 
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fosUonable^  ^^  abrupt  and  disjointed  sentences^ 
words  of  unexpected  cadences  and  an  obscure 
brevity,  were  held  as  peculiar  beauties  in  writ* 
ing.'^  Added  to  Pollio's  animadversions  on 
the  style  of  Sallust,  we  learn  from  Pliny  the 
younger,  and  Quintilian,  that  both  he  and  hif 
son  Asinius  Gallus  blamed  with  a  good  deal  of 
severity  the  style  of  Cicero' ;  and  the  latter,  as 
is  evident  from  CsBcilius's  Epistles,  wrote  a 
book%  wherein  he  attempts  to  prove  that  his 
fother  was  superior  to  Cicero  in  eloquence;  but 
in  giving  the  preference  to  his  father,  we  danH 
help  saying  he  displayed  more  filial  partiality 
than  justice.  This  book  was  answered  by  the 
emperor  Cl^idius',  ^nd  the  reply,  Mflaieh  bore 

'  The  treatise  of  Asinius  Gallus,  the  son  of  PoUio, 
fays  Pliuyy  was  read  to  rae  one  day  at  Laurentmuw, 
irvherein  he  draws  a  comparison  between  his  father  and 
Cicero.  Pliny,  1. 7,  ep.  4. — ^The  two  Asinii,  father  and 
son,  arc  in  many  places  severe  against  the  blemishes  of 
Cicero's  style. — Quint.  1.  12,  c.  1. 

^  The  book  was  called  Ciceromattix :  it  is  said  that 
one  Largus,  an  obscure  writer,  assisted  Gallus  ip  thf 
work. 

3  L'imperador  Claudio  che  in  meizo  a  grandisffimi  ynti 
tra  nondimeno  uom  colto  e  Maante  della  litteratura^ 
prese  egU  ttesso  ad  impugnar  queito,  e  a  &ie  Tapokgia 
di  Cicerone.— TiRABOSCHi. 
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the  title  of  "  Gceronis  defensio  adverms  Asini{ 
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was  said  to  have  been  a  man  ommtm  homrum; 
CatuUus  speaks  of  his  wit  and  humour  in  an  ode 
inscribed  to  his  brother  Asinius  Mamicinus. 
Previous  to  Pollio's  introduction  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  had  formed  an 
early  acquaintance  with  Catullus,  Licinius  Cal- 
vus,    and  Cornelius  Gallus^.    Horace  prdses 
Calvus  and  Catullus  as  the  poets  who  had  suc- 
ceeded best  in  verses  of  love  and  gallantry,  and 
with  them  it  is  probable  he  had  joined  Gallus, 
if  the  fear  of  offending  Augustus  had  not  re- 
stndned  him.    Such  were  the  companions  with 
whom  PoUio  passed  his  youth,  and  with  them 
acquired  that  happy  turn  of  conversation  which 
fitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  gay 
and  lively  in  society,  and  which  made  Catullus 

call  him, 

^leporum 

Disertiis  puer  ac  facetiarum* 

*<  Fonn'd  by  thj  converse^  happily  to  steer 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."        Popk. 

**  On«the  last  ore  (another  Pollio)  shine.'' — Sasne,  $peaking 
^fCraggs. 
^  Nil  prster  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  CatuUum.    HoK. 

Calvus  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  epigram 
against  Pompey — 

Magnus  quern  metuunt  omnes,  digito  caput  uno 
Scalpit.  Quid  credas  hunc  sibi  velle  virum? 
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No  man  shewed  more  profound  penetration  in 
his  discernment  of  the  tempers^  passions  and 
abilities  of  the  chief  men  among  whom  he  lived, 
than  did  Augustus.  He  knew  them  well,  and  in- 
dulged them  in  their  own  favourite  inclinations, 
as  far  as  such  were  not  incompatible  with  his 
high  situation  as  head  of  the  empire.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  given  by  Seneca, 
in  his  book  de  M.  Timagenes',  the  historian 
and  rhetorician,  lived  in  the  family  of  Augustus, 
whose  patronage  he  had  acquired  by  the  viva- 
city and  agreeableness  of  his  conversation,  yet 
whilst  under  the  emperor's  protection,  he  used 
to  say  things  which  reflected  not  only  on  him- 
self, but  his  wife  and  family.  Observations  of 
this  indiscreet  tendency,  though  they  may  be 
forgiven,  are  never  forgot.  Rash  raillery  quickly 
spreads  abroad,  and  soon  becomes  the  subject  of 
general  conversation.    Csesar  took  occasion  fre- 

^  Tiinagenes*s  rise  in  life  was  curious,  but  not  singcH 
lar,  and  is  marked  with  great  precision  by  Seneca: 

Ex  captivo  cocus — ex  coco  lecticarius, 
£x  lecticario  Casaris  amicus. 

1  think  we  could  match  it  both  in  church  and  state. 

Homo  acidsB  liogiue,  et  qui  nimis  liber  erat. 
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qnendy  to  warn  Hm  Ufaiaat  iiKih  imfffuftent 
conduct;  but  in  vaia.  like  uiaqy  wite  qf  niO^ 
dera  d«ys,  he  fref&nted  his  bmmot  to  bis  ftimiu 
At  laat  the  emperor  w«a  ol>lige^  tQ  forbid  him 
the  court.  On  quittipg  it^  Timafen^  repaired 
to  tl^e  house  of  Asinius  Pollio^  wh^^in  he  grew 
^d^^  after  having  been  long  the  favowit^  of  th< 
town.  Though  he  qu«^rteUed  ^th  Cma^,  and 
burnt  the  histpry  he  h«^  tvritt^p  qf  \m  trania^ 
tioBs,  na  door  w(^  «hut  9g«{nst  him  on  the 
oeeasion :  and  ^fter  CsBsar  wai  told  that  he  Uve4 
in  the  hoiw  with  PolUo,  hfi  oirfy  said  to  hm$ 
^  Pollioy  ikm  nuw/nshest.  <i  iciM  6e<i^^."  Tp 
Ais  obsen^tion^  when  PoUio  wfNft  pr^piuripg  an 
ftKcuae,  Ai^gustus  replied :  ^[  Mafe^  none,  mj  Pol-r 
Uo ;  make  the  most  of  such  ^  gwat '*=*.''  <^  But^'^ 
said  Pollio,  *^  if  you  wish  iti  C^^s^^  I  wiU  fo?r 
bid  lorn  my  house."'  ^<  By  no  op^emps^'"  a^b* 
swered  Augustus :  ^^  do  you  suppose  im  Q9^t 
ble  of  such  behaviour,  after  having  restored  you 
tQ  his  friendship  V    Some  time  previous  to  this 

*  In  contuberaio  Pollionis  consenuitj^  ar^  Seneca's  words. 
Suidas  says,  he  retired  (o  TuscuIubi^  wh^re  Pikltia  ]i?ed, 
and  died  there  of  an  indigestion^  the  consequence  per> 
baps  of  his  own  cookery. 

*  ©flpjoT^ttS?— serpentem  nutris. 
^  Fruere,  inguit  mi  Pollio,  fruere. 
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it  h  wttt  known  thai  PoUio  had  be^  much  dis* 
fdtased  wilb  Tirh^ehes ;  and  what  may  appear 
MnetUaf  extraofdinary  is,  thai  Csssar's  dislilit 
seamed  to  have  revived  his  r^ard  for  a  bhui 
whose  olHtfacter  he  (fid  not  much  value. 

Augustus  respected  PoUio  more  than  he  loved 
hkn:  the  jnMe  and  haughtiness  of  his  spirit, 
which  Taetlos  cidk  PoltiGms  feroaa\  never 
cfooid  have  been  rdished  by  him,  and  his  de«> 
dining  to  take  amy  active  part  with  him  in  the 
detim  war,  was  probably  never  forgiven.  Henci 
may  have  proceeded  the  Fescennine  verses 
which  Csesar,  when  a  young  man,  wrote  against 
BdIUo,  to  whidi  no  reply  was  given,  except 
what  was  couched  in  words  which  were  as  much 
expresMve  of  \m  own  wit  as  of  Csesor's  pow^, 
aiid  whieh  admit  not  of  being  translated  ioto 
oar  language— -^^  At  tgp  taceo;  non  est  etiia 
liaeile  in  earn  scribere,  qm  potest  poscribere*/' 

'  Creviery  ki  eoutrasttng  the  cbaracters  of  Messak 
and  PolliOy  says,  the  former  was  as  mild  and  amiable  at 
the  latter  was  hot  and  violeot.  The  sweetness  of  Mes- 
sala's  temper  influenced  even  bis  style,  which  bad  more 
of  grace  than  energy  in  it. 

^  Macrobius  Satur.  1.  2,  c.  4. 

Aa  iDfeiiious  ffiend  suggests  the  following  tranriadon 
-  of  Pollio's  guarded  reply— <<  But  I  am  dumb^  for  it 
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WOiOy  however,  could  never  stoop  to  tiie  mean 
servility  of  a  courtier;  and  all  his  words  aod  ac* 
tions  savoured  (A  the  old  republican  spirit.  As 
a^proof  of  this,  we  shall  give  the  foUowing  anec* 
dote,  taken  from  the  Excerpia  of  Seneca  the 
orator. 

-  Augustus  having  hesurd  that  PoUio  had  given 
H  great  entertainment  whilst  the  news  of  Caius 
Caesar's  death  ^  was  quite  recent,  wrote  to  bim^, 
complaining  of  it  in  a  fiiendly  manner:  '^  You 
know,  Pcrflio,  how  much  I  love  you:  I  w(»ider 
yon  should  |>e  so  little  concerned  at  my  afflic-* 
tion."  To  this  Pollio  replied:  ^^I  supped  in 
public  the  very  day  I  lost  my  son  Herius.  Has 
any  one  a  right  to  require  greater  grief  frcrni  a 
friend  than  from  a  fether?''  What  he  said  was 
true:  his  upright  and  inflexible  temper  of  mind 
Insisted  every  blow  of  fete.  However,  it  b  said 
that  four  days  after  the  death  of  his  soa,  hejnro* 

would  be  no  light  matter  for  nie  to  describe  him  who  can 
protcribe  me/' 

3  Lucius  and  Caius  Caesar,  tlie  y^randsons  of  Augostusy 
of  whom  he  was  deprived  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months :  they  were  the  sons  of  Agrippa  and  his  daughter 
Julia. 

^  Per  codicillos  questus  est.  CodiciUi  in  the  plural.— r 
Epistles* 
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nouneed  a  ded^matloii,  agreeiJ>ly  to  his  gen^fal 
oustom^  during  which  it  was  observed  that  his 
yoiee  and  action  were  more  animated  than  usual. 
Yet  it  might  have  been  perceived  that  the  |m>ud 
spirit  of  the  man  was  at  war  with  his  peculiar 
situation  as  a  father.  ^^  O  great  men^  (exclaim* 
Seoeca)^  who  know  not  how  to  submit  to  for- 
tune^  and  who  make  adversity  the  trial  of  their  vir- 
tue/' ^^  Such  strength  of  mind^  (says  Crevier,  m 
his  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors),  is  undoubt- 
edly laudable,  but  the  severity  and  heighth  to 
which  he  carried  it  on  some  occasions,  had  need 
to  be  compensated  by  the  great  talents  he  was 
master  of  in  other  respects.  He  was  (continues 
the  same  writer)  a  good  warrior,  and  melted 
triumphal  honours.""  Horace  calls  him  the  ora- 
cle of  the  senate.  As  to  learning  and  the  po- 
lite arts,  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  them,  and 
excelled  in  every  branch,  eloquence,  poetry  and 
history.  But  he  shone  most  as  an  orator,  and 
has^been  ranked  amongst  the  best  models  that 
are  to  be  found  of  true  eloquence.  He  studied 
it  closely,  says  Seneca  in  his  Excerpta,  and  was 
the  first  that  introduced  the  custom  of  declaim- 
ing publicly  before  an  audience :  he  observed, 
however,  on  these  occasions,  the  dignity  of  his 
rank;  and  leaving  to  professed  rhetoricians  the 
vain  ostentation  of  having  a  crowd  of  people  to 
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hear  thdr  speachei^  he  invited  Mly  a  few  se* 
lect  Mend§  to  hear  his^ 

Rcdlin  agrees  Ailly  wit^  Creviar  in  his  ideas 
of  Pollio^  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  fcdlowing 
manner:  the  honourable  rank  Aat  BsUio  hdd 
among  iUus^ious  persons,  was  secured  to  him 
by  the  variety  of  talents  which  were  united  in 
him  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  .excelled  in  all 
kinds  of  eloquence,  poetry  and  history;  and. he 
patrtMiised  in  others,  that  taste  fcr  those  arts 
which  he  himself  cultivated  with  success*  Vir^ 
gil  is  a  proof  of  hisattention  to  literature^  whom 
he  maintained  in  possession  of  his  paternal 
estate,  and  introduced  to  the  friendship  of  Octa^ 
vius.  Pollio  had  the  most  liberal  views^  and 
had  the  honour  of  bdng  tiie  &it  man  who 
fovndcd  a  public  library  far  the  use  of  men  «f 
kslters.  This  Ebrary  he  admied  with  statues  ot 
the  most  learned  men  of  antiquity;  but  ot  the 
living,  Varro  was  the  only  person  to  whom  fliat 
honour  was  peod.  To  C(»dude,  PoUio^^  tho^h 

'  On  this  occasioft  Lftbienss  the  hiskoriaii  tOKk^saii 
•iMKrvatioD  of  nofc  asperity  of  miod  than  phras^*-^  lUt 
irimmpkttlu  Senex  mMfimmm  vams,  i  in  recitadoBtfl  mm 
wamqtmm  popok  coaumsit. 

♦  PoUio's  character^  writes  Dr.  Warton,  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  that  ever  adorned  Rome :  he  was  master  of 
many  various  accomplishments,  that  seldom  shine  toge* 
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humble  by  birth,  was  exalted  by  talents.  By 
them  he  rose  to  the  most  considerable  offices  in 
the  state,  and  held  ever  after  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  age  in 
which  he.  lived.  He  was  a  good  officer,  a  good 
statesman,  a  good  orator,  a  good  poet,  and  a  good 
historian.  He  greatly  encouraged  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  which  he  cultivated  himself, 
and  i^ecommended  the  same  to  the  protection  of 
the  emperor,  under  whose  judicious  patronage 
the  Muses  made  Rome  their  favourite  seat.  In 
a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  private  feelings  seem  to  have  had  greater 
force  with  him  than  the  interest  of  the  republic^ 
and  decided  hun  in  supportmg  men  whose  con- 
duct,  from  his  Epistles,  it  appears  he  ccm- 
demned.  Excepting  in  this  respect,  his  ho^ 
nourable  conduct  was  unblemished,  and  had  not 
the  republic  been  broken  and  rent  asunder,  he 

tfaer  in  one  person — was  a  skilfbl  and  snccessfal  general, 
besides  an  admirable  hiHtorian,  orator  and  poet.  Horace 
joins  with  Virgil  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  tlie  tragedies  he  wrote,  in  one  of  his  most  beauttfbl 
•desy  in  which  one  cannot  ^M^ar  observing  that  tbe 
|K>ct,  eoasciiMit  of  the  dignity  of  the  person  be  was  wri^ 
iBg  lo,  ba&e&erted  bis  gem«s  aad  watrned  his  fiuicyy  and 
baagiYen  ua  soaw  of  tbe  most  spirittd  and  sublime  imag« 
that  are  to  be  found  in  bis  works.  Of  lbis#de  notice  Mi 
been  taken  before. 
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would  have  supported  it  from  the  purest  prin- 
ciples. He  long  had  foreseen  that  nothing  re- 
mained to  his  country  but  the  choice  of  a 
master^  smd  he  preferred  the  cause  of  him  whom 
he  thought  the  best.  When  the  views  of  Csesar 
and  Antony  became  different^  he  declined  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  latter,  whose  conduct  he 
detested,  but  would  not  join  the  former,  out 
of  a  grateful  sense  of  his  many  obligations  to  his 
rival.  As  Augustus  thought  it  his  interest  to 
support  men  of  prindple  and  talents,  he  over- 
looked this  neutrality,  and  ranked  him  amongst 
the  number  of  his  friends^;  and  though  Pollio 
had  announced  the  noble  resolution  of  expiring 

^  Thbugh  Pollio  became  a  courtier,  he  never  became 
the  flatterer  of  Augustus :  bis  original  sentiments  as  to  the 
fircedom  of  the  republic  remained  the  same,  which  is 
evident  from  many  passages  of  the  foregoing  life.  Had 
he  been  the  flatterer  of  the  emperor,  he  would  never  have 
▼entured  to  praise  the  memories  of  Brutus  and  Cassitis. 
Where  is  there  a  word  about  any  one  of  the  assertors  of 
liberty  in  all  the  writings  of  Horace  or  Viigil  ?  In  the 
works  of  A«nius  Pollio,  says  Tacitus,  the  names  of  Sci- 
pio  and  Afranius,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  are  extolled  with 
all  due  praise.  Messala  Corvinus  boasted  that  Cassius 
was  his  general ;  and  yet  those  two  distinguished  writers 
iourished  in  the  esteem  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed  both 
ir«ftith  and  hoiMwiB* 
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with  the  republic,  he  was  oontaited  to  live  oa 
long  after  its  total  extinction,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age  in  the  court  and  favour  of  Augustus. 

The  pedigree  of  the  family  of  the  Asimiiy  from 
which  Pollio  was  descended,  is  given  by  Ryc- 
kius,  in  a  note  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  Tacitus^ 
and  which  I  have  followed  closely  in  the  follow- 
ing account. 

Herius  Asinius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
grandfather  of  Pollio,  was  prs&tor  of  the  Manu* 
cini,  a  people  of  Picenum.  He  is  noticed  by 
Livy  in  the  epitome  of  his  seventy-third  hwky 
and  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  ranks  him  tnler 
celd>errimo8  duces  Italicorum,  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  time,  ond  the  circumstance  of 
PoUio's  having  a  son  of  the  same  name,  the  fact 
may  be  considered  as  tolerably  well  ascertained. 
This  Herius  Asinius  had  a  son  csdled  Cneius 
Asinius,  of  whom  history  is  silent;  and  who 
was  the  father  of  Asinius  Pollio,  the  subject 
of  these  Memoirs,  and  of  Asinius  Marruet- 
nus.  That  the  latter  was  Pollio's  brother,  ap- 
pears from  one  of  CatuUus's  odes,  which  the 
poet  addresses  to  him ;  and  what  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  singular  circumstance,  addresses  it  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  the  youth 
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from  stealing  away  this  napkins  of  such  com- 
pany as  he  chanced  to  meet  at  supper. 

It  is  known  that  the  Romans  made  use,  as  we 
do,  of  napkins  at  supper,  which  was  their  prin- 
cipal meal.  These  napkins  Marrucinus  used 
jestingly  to  steal  away,  and  when  We  consider 
the  recumbent  posture  in  which  they  eat,  their 
loss  must  have  occasioned  frequently  much  in- 
convenience  and  confusion.  Martial,  in  hu- 
morously exaggerating  the  thievish  propensi- 
ties ot  one  Hermogoies,  a  thief  by  descent, 
adds,  that  he  was  as  great  a  stealer  of  napldos, 
.wherever  he  went,  as  Massa  was  of  money.  In 
the  ode  to  which  I  have  alhided,  Catidlui^  catli 
on  Pollio  to  assist  him  in  exposing  the  abtii# 
of  which  Manrodnus  was  guilty,  and  correct- 
ing bim  for  it. 

'You  doubt  me?  if  »o,  trust  to  Pollio  your  brother, 
Who,  could  he  but  shift  your  mean  fraud  on  anoth^, 
Would  bestow  in  exchange  a  whole  talent  at  least; 
Yet  what  yoath  bttter  knowt  how  to  laagh  or  to  jestf 


— crede  Poilioni 
Fratri,  qui  tua  furta  vel  talento 
Itfutari — est  enim  lepomm 
Distslus  met  mc  hceduuat.  Cat. 
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Caius  Ajinios  PolUo^  acccnrding  to  Blackwell^ 
married  Quintia^  the  daughter  of  Lucius  Quin-* 
tus,  and  had  by  her  one  daughter^  and  four 
sons.  His  daughter  Asinta  was  the  mother  of 
Marcellus  iEseminus,  whom  his  grandfather 
took  great  pleasure  in  educating^  finding  him 
possessed  of  such  a  taste  for  eloquence^  that  he 
looked  upon  him  as  rightly  entitled  to  the  suc^ 
cession  of  his  own :  ancient  history  does  not  sup- 
ply us  with  a  finer  example  of  paternal  care  in 
the  education  of  a  child,  PoUio  used  to  set  bis 
grandson  themes  for  dedamaticm^  and  whm 
the  task  was  finished^  the  youth  recited  it  to  hb 
grandfi;tber^  who  always  corrected  his  p^rfmr* 
maneea  with  the  care  of  a  pfofessed  ihetoii* 
cian;  and  after  that  was  done>  would  pltad  the 
cause  of  the  adverse  party.  Pollio's  amdety  wit 
not  thrown  away,  9s  we  find  the  name  of  Mar- 
ceUus  iEseminua  raidced  amongst  the  good  om» 
ton  of  his  day. 

Of  bis  eldest  son  Herioa  Aainiu^  notUag  is 
related^  except  what  has  been  said  before  reliK 

*  Cicero  institQ^  a  ]ua4  of  acssdemy  of  clo^ueact  kk 
his  own  house;  at  which  several  of  Um Itadiog yoosf 
men  in  Rome  osed  to  mee^  in  order  to  esecdsa  thtirv* 
selves  ia  the  art  of  oratory.~CxcBRO,  Sjpitt.  89,  L  i» 
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tire  to  his  deadi.  His  second  son^  Asiniiis  Sa- 
loninus^  died  on  the  ninth  day  after  he  was 
born^  according  to  Servius,  in  his  notes  on  the 
fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  some  of  the 
Conunentators  suppose  Virgil  wrote  to  celebrate 
bis  birth:  but  their  calculations  have  never  been 
made  to  correspond  with  the  chronology  of  the 
event. 

His  third  son,  Marcus  Asinius,  was  not  only 
a  poet  but  an  curator:  he  was  father  of  Marcus 
Asinius  Agrippa',  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
was  of  an  honourable,  but  not  ancient  family, 
and  whose  character  reflected  lustre  on  his  an- 
cestors :  he  was  consul  in  778.  His  fourth  son 
was  Caius  Asinius  Gallus'®,  whose  eloquence 
and  splendor  of  life  were  answerable  to  his  fa- 
ther's iieputation,  and  whose  high  spirit  he 
likewise  inherited,  according  to  Tacitus'.  The 
simame  Gallus  was  probably  given  to  this  young 

'  Claris  majoribus  quam  vetusUs^  iusignis  vit&que  non 
4egerer. — Tacit,  ^n.  4,  61. 

'°  Augustus,  in  speaking  of  such  persons  as  might  hare 
aspired  to  the  succession  of  the  empire,  said — Asinius 
GaUus  had  more  ambition  than  merit — that  he  was,  as  - 
iVicitus  expresses  it,  avidw  et  minor, 
'  *  Tacitus  says,  PoUionisque  Asinii,  patris,  ferodam 
retinait.  .  -   - 
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man  on  account  of  the  finendsbip  which  sub- 
sisted between  his  fiather  and  Cornelius  Grallus^ 
who  were  both^  says  Blackwell^  men  of  humble 
birth^  great  parts^  and  high  spirit:  both  learned, 
haughty,  and  who  owed  their  exaltation  to  their 
o^yn  personal  merits.  This  Asinius  Gallus*  was 
consul  in  7^44;  he  married  Vipsania  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  by 
his  first  wife  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atti- 
cus,  after  she  had  been  divorced  from  her  first 
husbsmd  Tiberius.  When  Vipsania  was  di- 
vorced, she  was  for  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  house  of  her 
second  husband  Asinius  Gallus.  This  son  was 
called  Drusus,  and  was  educated  by  Tiberius  as 
his  own,  who  always  thought  of  his  mother 
with  respect  and  tenderness.  At  last  Asinius 
Gallus  fell  a  victim  to  the  displeasure  of  Tibe- 
rius',  who  hated  him,  and  no  one  entertained 

^  Asinius  Gallus  uxorem  duxerat  Vipsaniam  Agrippi- 
naniy  Tiberio  primilm  nuptam,  M.  Agrippie  et  Pomponiae 
filiam,  sororem  ex  patre,  Agrippinie,  Germanici  uxoris 
qoie  ex  M.  Agripp&  et  Julia,  Augusti  6\x^  erat  geoita. 
Hence  Agrippina  was  the  aunt,  by  the  mother's  side,  of 
Asinius  Gallus's  sons.  ''  Asinius  Gallus  cujus  liberorum 
Agrippina  matertera  erat,"  are  the  words  of  Tacitus. 

'  liisdem  consulibus,  Asinii  Gnlli  mors  vulgatur,  quern 
eg^tat^  cibi  peremptum  baud  dubium ;  sponte  yel  neces* 
wtat^  iacertum  habebatur. — Tacit.  1.  6,  c.  29. 
o 
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gnjr  dmibts  of  Ms  dying  by  femine;  but  whctbcr 
throngh  compulsion  or  wilful  abstinence,  re- 
mains uncertain.  By  his  wife  Vipsania  he  had 
fSre  sons — 

Caius  Asinius  PoUio^  who  was  consul  in 
776. 

Asinius  Celer,  whom  Pliny  denominates  a 
consular  man:  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  em* 
peror  Claudius. 

Asinius  Saloninus'. 

^neius  Asinius. 

Asinius  Grallus,  who  was  fether  of  Lucius. 

Asinius  Gallus,  consul  in  the  year  815*. 

Uno^et  eodem  ipso  dife  Tiberii-conma  et  a  senatu 
dainaatus  ftut  Asinius  Galhis.--Dio. 

^  C.  Asimas  Pollio  et  C.  Antistius  Vetus  Consoles 
fttere  A.U.C.  776;  J.C.  2S. 

^  Dictus  est  Saloninusy  a  Saloniis  Dalmatian  popuUs, 
ab  avo  suo  devictis.  Ejus  avi,  Pollio  Asinius  et  M.  Vip* 
sanius  Agrippa.  Drusi  Cssaris  frater,  quippc  filius  Vip« 
taniae  Agrippinse>  Drusi  matris,  quam  Tiberius  jam  gravi* 
dam  dimiserat.  Tiberio  progener  destinatus  quod  ei  des- 
tinata  una  ex  Germanici  filiabus. 

^  Publins  Marius  Celsus  et  Lucius  Asinius  Gailus^  coit« 
aules  faere  A.  U,  C.  815 ;  J.  C.  69. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF 

MARCUS  TERENTIUS  YARRO. 


Vir  doctissimus  undecunque  Varro— qui  tain  multa  legi^ 
ut  aliquid  ci  scribere  vacasse  miremuTy  tain  multa 
scripsit,  quam  multa  yix  quenquam  legere  potoisse 
credamus.— 'St.  Auoustin  de  Civitate  DeL 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE 


OF 


MARCUS  TERENTIUS  VARRO. 


JVIarcus  Tbrbntius  Varro^  styled  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  the  most  learned*  of  the  Romans, 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  637,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Lucius  licinius  Geta  and  Quintus  Fa- 
bins  Ebumus.  That  he  received  his  birth  and 
education  in  Rome^  appears  from  St^  Augustine^ 
who  says  that  Varro^  in  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects adapted  to  his  books  on  divine  and  human 
things^  assigned  the  subject  of  the  Scenic  Games 
to  the  former  class,  which  Varro  himself  says  he 
did  not  do  on  his  own  authority,  but  because, 
that  being  bom  and  bred  in  Rome^  he  found 
them  always  considered  and  disposed  amongst 

•  Vir  doctissimus  undecunque  Varro— is  the  well- 
known  verse  ot*  Terentionus  Maarus  in  jpraise  of  Varro. 
Seneca  uies  similar  language  in  speaking  of  him. 
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dime  things.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known*, 
and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of 
his  country  till  the  year  686,  at  which  time  he 
had  a  command  under  Pompey  in  his  war 
against  the  Pirates,  and  obtained  a  naval 
crown'  for  his  merit,  which  proves  that  Vel- 
leiua  Paterculus  was  mistaken,  when  he  says 
that  Agrippa  was  the  first  who  had  that  ho- 
nour—an honour  which  was  only  conferred  on 
such  as  had  signalised  their  valour  in  a  sea  en- 
gagement. Whikt  engaged  in  this  war  he  pro- 
posed to  Pompey  the  scheme  which  had  for- 
merly been  conceived  by  Pprrhus,  of  making  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Adriatic  sea^,  in  that 

,  *  Varro  had  the  same  preceptors  with  Cicero— ^Lucius 
JSUiis  Stilo  at  RoBie,  and  Aotiochus  the  Asoalonite  nt 
Adiena. 

9  Insigae  Coronae  classicae^  quo  nemo  unquam  Roma- 
norum  donatos  erat,  hoc  hello  Agrippa  sinf  ulari  virtate 
meruit— Vellei us  Paterculus. 

In  his  Piratic  war,  Varro  had  Publius  Septimius  his 
<)asstor,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  three  books  concerning 
the  latin  tongue. 

^  Hoc  intervaUum  pedtstri  cominiNire  tnmsttu  pofiti* 
bus  junctis,  primum  Pyrrhus  Epiri  rex  cogitavit:  post 
eum  Marcus  Varro,  cum  classibus  Pompeii  piratico  hello 
praeesset,  utraoQique  atiaa  impedivere  ciir8e.<^Puif.  1.  3» 
«.  11. 
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part  where  it  is  the  narrowest;  a  schcoie  which^ 
fr<»n  die  distance,'  was  totally  impracticable. 

In  his  tieatise  on  Agriculture,  he  tells. us 
how  he  was  employed  at  the  time  wfaaa.  sta^^ 
ticmed  at  Corc^a  widi  his  fleet  and  army. 
'^  When  all  houses  (says  he)  wcfe  filed  with 
dead  bodies  and  funereal  preparaitions  (the  conse^ 
quence  pf  the^  plague),  I  made  new  apertiuses 
towards  the  north,  and  by  removing  the  ii^d^ed^ 
changing  the  door^ways,  «id  by  other  instai»ees 
of  attention  of  this  Idnd,  I  bivught  back ,  my 
associates  and  family  in  safety."  ThiSj^he  says, 
he  did  in  imitation  of  Hippocrates,  who  saved 
several  cities  <tf  Greece  by  the  Uke  ii»ode  of  pio^ 
ceeding  in  a  ptralld  case. 

His  love  of  science  and  the  fine  arts  appears 
from  an  anecdote  related  by  Pliny  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  his  thirty-Mh  book.  Ciuius  Mish* 
raena  and  Marcus  Varro,  who  were  curule  fiwU- 
les  about  the  year  692,  caused  a  piece  of  paint- 
ing in  fresco  to  be  brought  from  Lacedemon  to 
Rxmie  to  adorn  tiie  Ccnnitium;  having  cut  out 
the  same  whole  and  entire,  and  enclosed  it 
within  cases  of  wood.  This  painting  w&s  ex- 
cellent, and  much  admired;  but  what  excited 
most  siiufprise  was,  that  it  could  have  been 
transported  safe  and  without  the  least  injury. 
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He  same  writer  says,  Vanro  had  a  museum 
in  whichj,  among  other  specimens  of  the  fine 
arts^  he  had  a  lioness  of  marble,  the  work  of 
Archelaus,  which  was  encompassed  with  winged 
Cupids  playing  around  it,  whose  attitudes  were 
greatly  admired;  for  some  of  them  appeared  in 
the  act  of  binding  her,  others  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing her  drink  out  of  a  horn;  some  seemed  as  if 
putting  socks  on  her  feet,  the  whole  of  which 
beautiful  group  was  formed  out  of  one  stone. 

After  the  year  692  his  name  is  not  noticed 
till  the  y^ar  704,  when  we  find  him  appointed 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  along  with 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  at  the  time  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  this  general  and 
C«Bsar.  Though  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  he  supported  the  cause  of  Pompey^, 
for  whom  he  had  ever  entertained  a  high  re- 
gard, as  long  as  it  was  tenable,  and  acted  with 
an  ardour  of  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  such 
as  may  possibly  have  given  him  cause  for  some 
serious  reflections  in  his  more  tranquil  moments : 


5  When  Pompey  was  first  elected  consul  in  684,  Varro 
gave  him  a  commentary,  called  *'  Isagogicum  de  officio 
Senatus  habendi.'*  This  appears  from  Varro's  ^ttera  to 
Appianus.— Gellxus^  b.  14^  c.  7. 
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for  it  appears^  that  such  states  in  Spain  as 
were  well  affected  to  Csesar,  he  loacted  with 
heavy  impositions,  and  confiscated  the  proper- 
ties of  many  whom  he  accused  of  having  spoken 
against  what  he  called  the  commonwealth:  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  he  obliged  the  whole 
province  wherein  he  commanded  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  himself  and  Pompey.  However, 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  he 
found  himself  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  oppose 
the  overwhelming  power  <rf  Csesar,  and  there- 
fore surrendered  himself  and  army  Into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror  at  Cordova^  where  he 
gave  him  an  account  of  his  administration,  and 
of  the  public  treasure,  which  he  delivered  to 
him,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  what 
stores  of  corn  and  shipping  he  had  provided, 
and  where  they  were  to  be  found^.    . 

*  The  spoils  which  Varro  had  taken  from  the  temple 
of  Hercules  at  Gades,  were  ordered  by  Caesar  to  be  re* 
stewed  to  it,  which  proves  in  what  high  estimation  the 
temple  wfis  held  by  the  inhabitants.  For  an  account  of 
this  templeu  see  my  translation  of  Apollonius,  b.  5,  c.  5. 
It  is  said  that  Caesar  invaded  Britain  in  hopes  of  finding 
pearls.  No  such  reason  induced  him  to  inrade  it.  Sue* 
tonius  says^  he  would  purchase  at  any  cost  gems,  carved 
works,  and  pictures,  if  executed  by  the  eminent  masters 
of  antiquity. 
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tliBsar  was  foUy  sensiUe  of  the  acqtdsition  of 
so  learned  a  man  as  Varro;  and  being  himself  a 
scholar^  and  fond  of  collecting  books^  he  as- 
signed to  him  the  task  of  dis{>osing  and  ar- 
ranging not  only  the  books  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure himself,  but  such  as  had  been  acquired  by 
his  learned  predecessors.  iEmilius  Paulus  was 
the  first  Roman  who  brought  to  Rome  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  and  this  he  did  after  his  victory 
over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  His  example 
was  followed  by  Sylla,  who  after  the  siege  of 
Athens  carried  to  Rome  a  library  which  he  dis- 
covered in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  This  collec- 
tion was  greatly  augmented  by  LucuUus,  to 
which  he  gave  the  scholar  the  most  easy  access. 
This  was  a  library,  says  Plutarch,  whose  walks, 
galleries,  and  cabinets,  were  ojien  to  all  visi- 
tors; and  the  ingenious  Greeks,  when  at  lei- 
sure, resorted  to  this  abode  of  the  Muses  to 
hold  literary  converse,  in  which  Lucullus  loved 
to  join.  The  collection  of  books  which  the 
conqueror  of  Mithridates  made,  was  the  grand 
fruits  of  his  Pontic  spoils,  among  which  was 
the  famous  library  of  Apdlicon  the  Teian^  ' 
wherein  were  discovered  the  works  of  Aristotk 
and  Theophrastus.  Whenever  tyrants  or  usurp- 
ers possess  sense  as  well  as  courage,  together 
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with  aotae  leuning,  they  generdly  prove  the 
warmest^  friends  ahd  patrons  of  the  cause  of 
Kteratwe;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  because 
they  know  it  is  their  interest  to  divert  the  pub- 
lic attention  from  all  poUticd  speculation,  and 
to  afford  their  subjects  or  slaves  the  inexhausti- 
ble occupations  of  curiosity,  and  the  consoling 
pleasures  of  imagination. 

After  Varro's  leaving  Spain,  he  withdrew 
from  all  pubUc  business,  and  consecrated  the 
remainder  of  his  life  (which  he  is  said  to  have 
preserved  with  all  his  senses  entire  to  his 
eighty-eighth  year)  to  the  pursuits  of  philoso- 
phy. Some  time  after  this  period  his  feelings 
and  circumstances  differed  not  materially  from 
those  of  Cicero,  who  in  all  his  letters  to  Varro 
bewails  with  great  freedom  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
state,  and'  proposes  that  they  should  live  toge- 
ther in  those  studies  which  were  heretofore  no^ 
thing  more  than  their  amusement,  but  which 
must  now  prove  their  principal  support;  that 
they  must  however  be  ready,  whenever  called 
on,  to  contribute  not  only  their  councils,  but 
their  labours,  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  re«* 
public.  ^  But  shoidd  none  (continues  Cicero) 
rciquif e  otar  services  for  tins  purpose,  kt  us  cm-- 
ploy  our  tS,]mMd  thoughts  iqK>naiofal  and  {»ott«i 
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tical  enquiries.  If  we  cannot  benefit  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  forum,  and  the  senate,  let  us 
endeavour  at  least  to  do  so  by  our  studies  and 
writings ;  and  after  the  example  of  the  most 
learned  among  the  ancients,  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country  by  useful  disqiusitions 
concerning  laws  and  government/' 

Varro  was  a  senator  of  the  first  distinction, 
both  for  birth  and  merit,  and  was  possessed  of 
all  the  learning  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Consequently,  it  is  to  be  suppose  that  a  mili- 
tary life  could  never  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  him,  whose  love  of  litehtture  must  have  been- 
perpetually  inviting  him  to  the  more  peaceful 
emplo3rment  of  study.    But  his  ancestors,  the 
^  Terentiif  had  risen  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state  by  war,  and  in  their  glorious  paths  of 
military  renown  he  deemed  it  honourable  to 
tread^  till  the  distracted  state  of  the  times,  and 
his  cmn  inherent  love  of  letters,  added  to  in- 
creasing years,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ments of  Cicero,  and  pursue  that  plan  of  life 
which  must  have  been  always  most  congenial 
to  his  feelings,  and  for  which  he  must  have 
been  best  calculated.    For  from  Cicero's  letters 
.throughout,  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  6f 
general  literature  was  never  n^lected  by  Varro^ 
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and  that  even  -amidat  the  noise  of  arms^  he  was 
ever  devoted  to  his  books.  Whilst  under  the 
impression  of  these  sentiments^  Varro  entered 
into  a  close  friendship  and  correspondence  with 
Cicero^  which  was  equally  prized  on  both  sideSj 
and  at  Varro's  particular  desire^  rendered  im- 
mortal by  the  mutual  dedication  of  their  learned 
works  to  each  other^  namely,  of  Varro* 8  TreaUse 
on  the  Laim  Tongue  to  Cicero^  and  of  Ckero^s 
Academical  Questions  to  Varro.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  these  respective  dedications,  Cicero,  in 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  gives  a  curious  and  parti- 
cular account,  such  a  one  as  gives  us  much  in- 
sight into  their  peculiar  dispositions  and  cha- 
racters. "  As  to  what  you  write  (says  Cicero  to 
Atticus^),  concerning  Varro,  you  know  that  till 
lately  I  composed  nothing  but  orations,  or  some 
such  works,  into  which  I  could  not  introduce 
his  name  with  any  propriety.  Afterwards,  when 
I  engaged  in  a  work  of  more  general  erudition, 
Varro  informed  me  that  his  intention  was  to 
address  to  me  a  work  of  considerable  extent  and 
importance.  Two  years  however  passed  away, 
and  though  he  is  9  very  QiUipides^  in  writing, 

I 

^  Letters  to  Atticus,  b.  13,  ep.  12. 
*/Biennium  prsteriit,  cum  ille  KaA^M^njlw^a8M(l^o 
^onu  Cttbitttm  nullum  procenserit. 
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yet  with  all  his  speedy  he  h»  not  adtanced  a 
«ingk  inch  in  his  work..  In  the  mean  time  I 
have  been  making  preparations  for  retiuaiing 
him  the  compliment;  I  mean  measuie  for  mea^ 
sure^  and  that  with  interest^  if  I  could:  for  He- 
siod  in  such  cases  recommHids  the  clause^  j^ 
ytm  can^"  Again  says.  Ciceio  to  Atticw^  ^^  I 
am  anxious  to  know  how  you  came  to  be  in^ 
formed  that  a  man  like  Varro^  whp  has  wrtttea 
so  much  '^  withoat  addressing  any  thing  to  vm, 
should  desire  me  to  pay  him  a  compliment. 
However^  I  wish  to  know  particularly  jfrom 
you%  whether  you  stiU  continue  to  think  that 
I  ought  to  send  him  my  book*  You  tell  ma 
he  is  desirous  of  having  it  addressed  to  Ytim^ 
and  that  he  would  be  proud  of  such  an  JicmcMir^ 
I  have  comprehended  the  wh<de  acadenuc  sytf*- 
tem  in  four  books  instead  of  two^  in  whid 
Varro  is  a  speaker  through  them  all^  and  made 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Antiochus.  I  liave 
put  into  his  mouth  all  the  arguments  whkh 
were  so  accurately  collected  by  AntioduBs  I 


Quibus  verbis  Cicero  notat  M.  Vanonis  tarditailtti% 
qui  cum  ma^nus  quasdem  spes  ostenderet,  xh  nihil  un- 
quam  absolveret. — Vide  Erasm  Adagio 

^  Letters  to  Atticus^  b.  IS^  £p.  18. 

•  Ep.  19. 
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the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  there  is 
no  certjunty  to  be  attained  in  human  knowledge  *. 
These  I  have  answered  myself,  and  you  are 
the  third  person  in  the  conversation."  Again, 
*^  after  reading  your  hint  (says  Cicero  to  Atti- 
cus)  concerning  Varro,  I  seized  it  as  unexpected 
treasure.  Nothing  can  be  better  suited  to  that 
kind  of  philosophy  in  which  he  has  always  de- 
lighted ;  and  the  part  assigned  him  in  the  de- 
bate is  so  good,  that  I  do  not  literally  think  the 
cause  which  I  support  appears  the  better ;  for 
Antiochus  gives  a  strong  air  of  truth  to  every 
thing  he  says. 

^^  The  work^,  at  your  request,  is  addressed  to 
him,  and  I  have  sent  it  to  Rome  to  be  tran- 
scribed* :  if  you  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  send 
your  transcribers  %  who  shall  have  my  permis- 
sion to  copy  it  out.  I  only  beg  you  may  not 
make  it  public  till  I  see  you,  and  I  know  a 
W(Mrd  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Yet  though  I 
have  addressed  my  books  to  Varro^,  I  often 

*  In  eis,  qua  eraot  contra  axaraXn^y  pneciar^  col* 
lecta  ab  Antiocho^  Varrooi  dedi. 
3  Ep.  '21. 
^  Describendiu 

'  Librariwthe  persons  who  traoscnbed  books, 
^  Ep.  35. 
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think  I  hear  him  complaining  that  my  part  in 
them  is  better  supported  than  his ; 

"  For  he  is  so  severe  a  man,  that  he  would 
^  Discover  faults,  in  what  from  fault  )s  free^. 

But  you,  shall  form  your  opinion  of  them  when 
you  have  leisure  to  read  them  at  Epirus.  The 
dedication  to  Varro  I  hope  you  like,  for  I  never 
took  so  much  pains  about  any  thing  in  my  life, 
I  did  not  even  dictate  it  to  Tyro,  who  can  take 
in  whole  periods* :  but  to  Spintherus,  word  for 
word/' 

Though  I  have  been  so  particular  in  notic- 
ing all  the  foregoing  circumstances  relative  to 
his  academical  treatise  and  its  dedication,  I 
cannot  withhold  the  following  letter^  from  Ci- 
cero to  Varro  himself,  which  adds  considera- 
bly to  our  information  on  the  subject. — ^^To 
importune  the  execution  of  a  promise,  (says 
Cicero  in  this  letter),  is  a  sort  of  ill-manners 
of  which  the  populace  themselves,  unless  they 
are  particularly  instig^d  for  that  purpose^ 
are  seldom   guilty.     I   cannot   howler   for- 

7  LwHti  oump :  rax^  ^^  ''^  wcwsw  (lumiomo* 
*  At  ego  ne  Tiroui  quidem  dictavi,  qui  totas  wt^wxpf^ 
persequi  -solet,  sed  Spinthero  syllabatim. — Ep,  25. 
»  Fam.  Letters,  b.  11,  ep.  14,  A.U.  708. 
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bear^  I  will  not  say  to  demand^  but  to'  re- 
mind you  of  a  favour,  which  you  long  since 
gave  me  reason  to  expect.  To  this  end  I  have 
sent  you  four  admonitors '° :  but  admonitors, 
perhaps,  whom  you  will  not  look  upon  as  ex- 
tremely modest.  They  are  certain  philosophers 
whom  I  have  chosen  from  among  the  disciples 
of  the  later  academy " :  and  confidence,  you 
know,  is  the  characteristic  of  this  sect.  I  am 
therefore  apprehensive  that  you  may  consider 
them  as  so  many  importunate  duns,  when  my 
meaning  only  is,  that  they  should  present  them- 
selves before  you  as  modest  petitioners.  But  to 
drop  my  metaphor,  I  have  long  denied  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  addressing  to  you  some  of 
my  works,  in  expectation  of  receiving  a  com- 

■°  These  were  dialogues,  entitled  Academica,  which 
appear  from  bence  to  have  originally  consisted  of  four 
books,  though  there  is  only  part  of  one  now  remaining. 

'  The  followers  of  the  academic  philosophy  were  divided 
hito  two  sects,  called  the  old  and  the  new.  The  former 
was  founded  by  Plato,  the  latter  by  Arcesilas.  The  prin* 
cipal  dispute  between  them,  seems  to  have  related  to  the 
degree  of  evidence  upon  which  human  knowledge  is' 
founded;  the  earlier  academics  maintaining  that  some 
propositions  were  certain;  the  lattery  that  none  were 
more  than  probable.-— Mblmoth. 
H 
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pliment  of  the  same  kind  from  yourself.  I 
waited  therefore,  in  order  to  make  you  a  return 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  nature.  But 
I  am  willing  to  impute  your  delaying  this  fa- 
vour to  the  desire  of  rendering  it  so  much  the 
more  perfect,  I  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
telling  the  world  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able, 
that  we  are  united,  both  in  our  affections  and 
in  our  studies.  With  this  view  I  have  drawn 
up  a  dialogue  which  I  suppose  to  have  passed 
between  you  and  myself  in  conjunction  with 
Atticus :  and  have  laid  the  scene  in  your  Cuman 
villa.  The  part  I  have  assigned  to  you,  is  to 
defend  (what,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  approve)  the 
sentiments  of  Antiochus';  as  I  have  chosen 
myself  to  maintain  the  principles  of  Philo^  You 

^  Antiochus,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  whose  lectures 
Vacro  had  formerly  attended.  He  maintained  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  old  academy.  Under  this  excellent  piiiloso* 
plier,  says  Cicero,  I  renewed  those  studies,  which  I  have 
been  fond  of  from  my  earliest  youth.  He  maintained  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  academy,  of  ^hich  Plato  was  the 
founder.  In  the  Academic  Questions  Varro  tells  Cicero, 
'<  What  is  there  I  wish  more  to  remember,  than  what  I 
heard  from  Antiochus,  with  whom  I  spent  six  months 
whilst  I  remained  at  Athens?'^ 
.  '  Fhilo,  a  philosopher  of  high  character,  and  the  mas- 
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will  wonder  to  find  perhaps  in  the  perusal  of 
this  piece,  that  I  have  represented  a  conversa- 
tion which  in  truth  we  never  had:  but  you 
must  remember  the  privilege  which  dialogue 
writers  have  always  assumed. 

^^  And  now,  my  dear  Varro,  let  me  hope  we 
shall  hereafter  enjoy  together  many  of  these 
philosophical  conversations.  If  we  have  too 
long  neglected  them,  the  public  occupations  in 
which  we  were  engaged  must  be  our  apology: 
but  the  time  is  now  arrived,  when  we  have  no 
such  excuse  to  plead.  May  we  then  exerdse 
speculations  together  under  a  fixed  and  peace- 
able government  at  least,  if  not  under  one  of 
the  most  eligible  kind.    Though  indeed,  if  that 

ter  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  sometimes  opposed :  he  came 
to  Rome  after  Mithridates  had  made  himself  master  of 
Athens.  Cicero,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  became  hit 
scholar,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  opinions. 

Cicero  took  the  sceptical  part  in  this  dialogue,  not  as 
being  agreeable  to  his  own  sentiments,  but  in  order  to 
pay  Varro  the  greater  compliment  of  maintaining  the 
more  rational  opinions.  Brucker,  in  his  Historic  Critica 
FhiloMophica,  says,  tbat  Varro  was  the  ornament  of  tb« 
old  academy — a  man  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  large 
stores  of  knowledge,  which  qualified  him  for  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state. 

h2 
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were  to  prove  the  case,  fiar  other  cmplojnnent 
would  engage  our  hontourable  labours.  But  as 
afimrs  are  at  present  situated,  what  is  there  else 
that  can  render  life  desirable?  For  my  own 
part,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  endure  it,  even  with 
all  the  advantages  of  their  powerful  assistance, 
but  without  them,  it  would  be  utterly  insup- 
pcntable.  But  we  shall  talk  farther  and  fre- 
quently upon  this  subject,  when  we  meet:  in 
the  mean  time  I  give  you  joy  of  the  new  habita- 
tion^ you  have  purchased,  and  highly  approve 
of  your  removal/' 

From  the  foregoing  letter,  it  appears  that 
Varro  had  promised  to  dedicate  some  of  his 
works  to  Cicero,  which  from  so  great  a  man 
and  scholar  as  Varro,  did  not  a  little  soothe  the 
vanity  of  our  author,  and  the  above  letter  is  a 
proof  of  the  impatience  with  which  he  ex- 
pected the  performance  of  his  friend's  pro- 
mise. 

Having  noticed  the  chief  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  publication  of  the  Acade- 
mical Questions,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  work  itself,  from  which  are 

♦  Varro  had  just  bought  a  country-house,  to  which  he 
had  retired  for  the  conveniency  of  studying. 
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kamt-the  high  estimation  in  which  Van*o  was 
held  by  Cicero  and  Atticus,  t(^ether  with  the 
subjects  of  some  of  the  many  books  of  which  he 
was  the  author^  ^^  books^  (says  Cicero),  which 
brought  us  home,  as  it  were,  while  we  wesre 
f(»reigners  in  our  own  city,  and  wandering  like 
strangers,  that  we  might  know  who,'  and  where 
we  were.  For  in  them  are  laid  open  the  chrono- 
logy of  his  country,  a  description  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  laws  of  religion,  .the  ordinances  of 
the  priests,  domestic  and  military  occurrences, 
the  situation  of  countries  and  places,  the  names 
of  all  things  divine  and  human,  the  breed  of 
animals,  moral  duties,  and  the  origin  of  things. 
Added  to  all  this^  (says  Cicero),  he  has  thrown 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  our  poets  by.  his  learn- 
ing and  conversation,  and  composed  various 
and  elegant  works  in  almost  every  kind  of  verse, 
and  besides  has  entered  on  topics  of  philosophy 
sufficient  to  invite  readers  to  the  study  of  it, 
but  little  to  convey  instruction*.*'     On  subjects 

*  Varrone  stesso,  (says  Tiraboschi  in  his  account  of 
Italian  literature),  el  dottissimo  Varrone,  cbe,  versato  in 
tutte  le  scienze,  la  filosofia  ancora  avea  co'  suoi  scritti 
illustrata,  avealo  fatto  in  maniera,  per  testimonio  de;! 
Tullio,  cbe  avea  bensi  giovato  molto  ad  eccitarne  gli  altri 
dlo  studio,  ma  poco  ad  iitruirli — ad  impellendum  satis,  ad 
sdoccndum  parum. 
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of  phiIod6phy>  Bayle  wished  to  have  the  same 
observation  applied  to  himself.  For^  says  Aris- 
totle^ it  is  incumbent  on  us,  not  only  to  thank 
those  whose  c^inions  are  universally  assented 
to,  but  such  as  treat  matters  merely  in  a  super- 
fidal  way,  for  these  profit  us  somethings  as 
they  exercise  the  thinking  faculty.  Five  hun- 
dred volumes^  are  ascribed  to  Varro,  on  various 
topics,  of  which  none  have  come  down  to  us 
except  three  books— ^<ie  R4  Rushed,  his  works 
(fe  JJmgaa  Latma^  and  some  fragments  of  his 
jtnahgia.  St.  Augustine's  observation,  ^^  ''of 
his  having  read  so  much,  that  it  was  surprising 
how  he  had  leisure  to  write,  and  of  hiaving 
written  so  much,  that  it  was  wonderful  how  ht 
could  ever  read,  arises  naturally  from  a  bare 
inspection  of  the  names  of  the  books  wliich 
have  reached  our  times. 

^  £t  te  moltimodd.  satis  verendum 
Scriptorum  numerositate,  Varro. 

SlOONlUS  AppLtiN^RiS. 

E  tanto  numero  librorum  admodum  pauci,  neque  illi 
uitegrij  tanquam  tabulae  Tracts  e  naufragio  ereptas,  ad 
nostram  pervenerunt  aetateni. — Fabricius. 

^  Qui  tain  multa  legit,  ut  aliquid  ei  scribere  vacasse 
miremur,  tarn  multa  scripsit,  quam  multo  vix  queuquam 
legere  potuisse  credamu^. — St.  Augustiitk  de  Cmtate 
pec.  1.  6,  c.  2. 
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PHny,  in  his  Natural  History,  mentions  Varro 
in  the  following  manner:  ^^  Men  in  former 
times,  (says  he),  were  extremely  delighted  with 
exhibiting  the  images  of  illustrious  personages, 
of  which  we  have  the  testimony  not  only  of 
Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicero,  but  also  of  Mar- 
cus Varro,  who  in  all  his  volumes,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  great  number,  took  care  to  insert,  in- 
fluenced by  the  most  benevolent  motives,  the 
names  of  seven  hundred  distinguished  charac- 
ters ;  and  not  only  to  do  this,  bi:^t  to  give  their 
portraits,  being  unwilling  that  their  likenesses 
should  perish;  or  that  even  time  itself  should 
prevail  against  them,  striving  as  it  were  to 
rival  the  power  of  the  gods  by  aa  invention 
that  gave  them  immortality,  and  an  ubiquity 
which  scattered  them  through  all  parts  of  the 
earth/'  This  passage  of  Pliny  excites  a  curi- 
osity which  it  may  not  be  easy  to  satisfy.  For 
it  may  be  asked,  how  were  these  portraits  at 
that  time  so  easily  propagated?  If  copied  with 
a  pen,  their  correctness  must  have  considerably 
sufiFered,  and  their  dispersion  been  confined 
and  slow.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients^ 
to  place  the  portraits  before  their  works,  as  is 
evident  from  the  poet  Martial,  who  says. 
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Quam  brevis  immensum  cepit  membrafta  MaroneiOi 
tpsius  vultu$  prima  tabella  gerit^. 

Atticus,  in  a  work  he  published  of  illustrious 
Romans,  made  it  more  delightful  by  ornament- 
ing it  with  portraits.  Even  a  taste  for  collect- 
ing them  or  busts,  was  warmly  pursued  in  the 
happier  periods  of  Rome.  It  was  not  unusual, 
I  find,  to  draw  the  figures  and  achievements  of 
great  men  in  robes  of  purple'^ ^  and  this  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  TrsTrXoypocipiocy  which  title 
Varro  appears  to  have  prefixed  to  a  treatise 
wherein  he  described  the  most  celebrated  men 
among  the  Romans.  For  in  a  letter  from  Ci- 
cero to  Varro,  he  says,  ^^  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  PeplogrQphia^^  of  Ysuro — 
his  delineation  of  Heraclides  I  have  not  yet 
copied.^' 

*  How  brief  a  page,  the  bard  immense  may  bear : 
Eye  the  first  tablet,  and  the  features  there. 

Elphikstoi^s. 
^  Athenienses  in  peplo,  eos  qui  aliquid  fortiter  gesse* 
runt,  expingere  consueverunt. 

'°  Hra-Xoypa^iow  Varronis  tibi  probari  non  molest^  feto, 
a  quo  ad  hue  'HfcatXaStcat  illud  non  abstuli. 

De  HfXMXu^uv  Varrouis  negotia  salsa — mi  quidemliihi} 
unquam  sic  delectayit^— sed  baec  et  alia  majora  coram. 
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But  to  return  to  my  subject — ^Varro's  treatise 
of  distinguished  characters  mentioned  by  Pliny^ 
together  with  what  he  wrote  of  the  poets,  are 
noticed  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  his 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,  in  which,  after  setting 
forth  some  of  the  Greek  authors  who  have 
treated  of  illustrious  men,  it  adds  the  name  of 
Varro  to  his  list  of  Latin  writers  on  the  same 
subject.  Varro's  learning  was  in  the  highest 
estimation,  and  that  in  an  age  the  most  cele* 
brated  for  literary  acquirements  tmd  talents,  of 
any  that  Rome  ever  knew. 

Besides  the  surviving  fragments  of  Varro 
already  noticed,  there  are  still  existing  some 
fragments  of  his  M enippean  Satires,  though  in- 
considerable, and  in  general  much  corrupted. 
The  titles  of  many  of  them,  says  Dryden,  are 
jHreserved,  and  are  for  the  most  part  double, 
from  whence  at  least  we  may  understand  how 
many  various  subjects  were  treated  by  that  au- 
thor. The  following  titles  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  to  the  reader  as  matters 
of  some  curiosity :  one  is  entitled,  Concemmg 
the  Duty  qfa  Htisbanvd,  in  which  the  writer  ob- 
serves, that  the  errors  of  a  wife  are  dther  to  be 
removed  or  endured.  He  who. extirpates  them^ 
makeshis  wife  better:  he  who  endures  them. 
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improves  himself.  Another  is  inscribed^  You 
hww  not  what  a  late  Evening,  or  a  late  Supper 
may  bring  toith  it.  The  subject  of  which  is 
readings  which  constituted  part  of  the  amuse- 
ment at  a  feast ;  and  Varro's  meaning  is^  that 
what  is  read^  should  be  so  selected^  as  to  en- 
tertain^ without  being  tedious  or  troublesome. 
A  tiiird  satire  is  entitled^  Of  Things  to  be  Eaten; 
wherein  he  describes  the  exquisite  delicacies  of 
food  and  entertainment^  in  some  verses  written 
with  much  facetiousness  and  skill.  In  this 
satire  he  observes,  that  the  number  of  guests 
should  begin  with  that  of  the  Graces,  and 
finish  with  that  of  the  Muses;  that  is,  it  should 
consist  of  no  less  than  three  at  the  fewest,  and 
of  no  more  than  nine,  when  most  numerous. 
Cicero,  in  his  Academics,  introduces  Vanrohim-^ 
self  giving  us  some  light  concerning  the  object 
and  design  of  those  satires;  wherein,  after  he 
had  shown  his  readers  why  he  did  not  ex  prO" 
fesso  write  of  philosophy,  he  adds  what  follows : 
^^  for  in  those  ancient  writings  of  ours,  we,  imi- 
tating Menippus  without  translating  him,  have 
infused  a  degree  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  and  given 
them  a  portion  of  our  most  secret  philosc^hy 
and  l(^c,  that  even  our  unlearned  readers 
mi^  more  easily  understand  them,  bdng  as 
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it  were  invited  to  read  them  with  some  plea- 
sure :  besides^  in  the  dtsconrses  we  have  written 
in  praise  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  introductions 
to  our  antiquities,  it  was  our  wish  to  write  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  philosophers,  provided  we 
have  attained  the  desired  object/'  ^^  In  short, 
(says  Dryden,  in  the  composition  of  his  satires), 
he  so  tempered  philology  with  philosophy,  that 
his  work  was  a  mixture  of  both/'  This  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  by  TuUy  himself,  who  shortly 
after  addresses  himself  to  Varro  in  these  words : 
"  And  you  yourself  have  composed  various  and 
elegant  works  in  almost  every  kind  of  verse; 
and  besides  have  entered  on  topics  of  philoso- 
phy sufficient  to  allure  readers  to  the  study  of 
it,  hut  too  little  to  convey  instruction/'  ^^  Thus 
it  appears,  (continues  Dryden),  that  Varro  was 
<me  of  those  writers  who  were-  desirous  of  pro- 
moting laughter;  and  that  learned  as  he  was, 
his  business  was  more  to  divert  his  readers  than 
to  teach  them.  His  satires  were  entitled  Me- 
nippean:  not  that  Menippus  had  written  any 
satires,  but  that  Varro  imitated  his  style,  his 
manner,  and  his  facetiousness'.    TheappeUa>> 

'  It  is  supposed  that  the  mock  deification  of  Claudius 
by  Seneca  and  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  many  of  the  dia- 
logues of  Lucian,  together  with  the  Symposium,  or  Caesani 
of  Julian,  are  all  so  many  entire  satires  in  this  way. 
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tion  thenofMemppetm,  was  given  to  his  satires, 
not  from  any  production  of  the  same  kind  by 
Menippus,  but  rather  from  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  and  the  singularity  of  his  conduct.  How- 
ever, Vanro,  in  imitating  Menippus,  avoids  all 
his  impudence  and  indelicacy,  and  confines 
himself  only  to  his  witty  pleasantry. 

This  illustration  of  the  Menippean,  or  rather 
Varronian  satire,  which  is  mostly  borrowed  from 
the  account  given  of  it  byDryden*,  is  as  satis- 
factory as  it  can  be  at  this  time.  Whoever 
widiies  to  learn  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Roman  satire,  will  find  it  in  Isaack  Ca- 
saubon^s  book,  written  expressly  on  the  occa- 
sion, wherein  he  styles  Varro,  ^^  by  far  the  most 
learned  writer,  without  any  dispute,  amongst 
the  Romans.'^  Quintilian  considers  the  Varro- 
nian satire  of  great  pre-eminence,  and  says  that 
Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  the  greatest  ieam<- 
ing,  composed  it  in  a  variety  of  numbers,  who 
besides  wrote  on  several  subjects  with  profound 

^  Dryden  is  of  opinion  that  La  Secehda  Rapita,  is  a 
Mike  of  the  Varronian  kind. 

II  qual  genere  di  Componimento  da  alcuni  modemi 
ancora  h  stato  imitato,  e  singotaramente  nelia  famosa  sat* 
tira  Menippea  publicato  en  Francia  nei  tempi  torbidi 
4ellf(  Legua.— TiRABOscDJ. 
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erudition  ^  He  was  completely  master  of  th^ 
Latin  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  in 
the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His 
works  will  enlarge  the  sphere  of  knowledge, 
but  can  add  nothing  to  eloquence.  ^^  The  age 
of  Cicero  and  Caius  Csesar,  (says  Aulus  Gel- 
lius),  had  few  men  distinguished  for  their  elo- 
quence; but  its  chief  ornaments  for  diversity 
of  knowledge  and  various  arts,  by  which  human 
learning  was  improved,  were  Marcus  Varro  and 
Publius  Nigidius — ^the  two  columns  of  genius. 
The  literary  records  of  Varro,  (adds  Gellius), 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every  one:  but 
alas!  scarce  a  vestige  of  them  remains  at  pre- 
sent.'* 

Cicero  says,  he  was  under  great  literary  obli- 
gations to  Lucius  £lius,  a  man  of  admirable 
talents,  who  not  only  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
science  himself,  but  explained  it  with  the 
greatest  judgment  and  elegance  to  others.  The 
same  writer  calls  Nigidius  his  virtuous  and 
learned  Mend,  by  whose  assistance  he  success- 
fully stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  repiublic  at 
the  time  of   Cataline's    conspiracy.      Publiiii 

'  Apnleiosy  in  his  Apology^  styles  Varro,  "  Vir  accu- 
ratissim^  doctus  atque  eruditas!'' 
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Nigidius  Figulus  was  a  great  philosopher^  and 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans  next  to  Varro ; 
he  was  particularly  skilled  in  astrology^  for 
which  he  is  extolled  by  the  poet  Luciui'^. 
*^  When  we  were  desirous^  (writes  Gellius),  of 
being  initiated  and  brought  forward  in  the  study 
of  dialectics^  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to^  and  to  understand  what  the  logicians  call 
preliminaries^  and  in  the  first  place  to  learn  the 
axioms,  which  Marcus  Varro  sometimes  calls 
principles,  sometimes  maxims.  We  eagerly 
enquired  after  the  commentary  of  Lucius  ^lius, 
who  was  Varro's  master,  concerning  first  prin- 
ciples, and  read  it  after  having  found  it  in 
the  Library  of  the  Temple  of  Peace/'  Lactan-* 
tins  is  not  silent  on  the  subject  of  Varro's  uni- 
versal knowledge,  of  which  he  has  the  following 
observation:  '^  Marcus  Varro,  than  whom  none 
was  more  learned,  either  among  the  Greeks  or 
the  Latins,  in  his  dissertation  on  subjects  of 
divinity,  which  he  wrote  to  Caius  Ceesar,  chief 
pontifi>  when  he  spoke  of  the  Quindecemviri, 
says  the  Sibylline  books  were  not  the  produc- 
tion of  one  Sibyl,  but  were  called  Sibylline, 

^  At  Figulut  cm  cura  Deos^  secretaque  Coeli 
None  fiiit,  &c. 
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because  all  the  female  soothsayers  were  called 
Sibyls  by  the  ancients." 

Varro  is  classed  by  Aulus  Gellius  among  the 
grammarians,  and  in  a  coppy  of  verses  ascribed 
to  Virgil  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  he  is  ridi- 
culed with  some  other  old  grammarians,  for  the 
pompousness  of  his  style.  The  superstitious 
prejudice  of  the  ancients  regarding  particular 
numbers  is  well  known,  and  the  numbers  which 
have  principally  exercised  their  ingenuity  were 
those  of  3,  4,  7,  and  9.  The  number  7,^  above 
all,  engaged  the  attention  of  Varro,  who  has 
written  with  extreme  acuteness  concerning  it; 
though  on  the  same  subject  he  has  gath^ed 
together  several  other  things,  but  not  with  equal 
felicity ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  there  are  in 
the  world  seven  wonders  of  art ;  that  among  the 
ancients  there  were  seven  wise  men;  that  there 
were  seven  chariots  in  the  Circensian  games> 
and  seven  chie&  chosen  to  make  war  on  Thebes. 
After  this  he  concludes  with  saying,  that  he 
himself  had   then  entared   his  twelfth   seven 


^  Marcus  Varro,  in  the  first  of  his  books,  named  JJeK 
domadeSy  or  de  ImaginibuSf  relates  many  virtues  and  va^ 
rious  properties  of  the  number  seven^  called  by  the  Qn^kk 
Hebdomada.— rOsLLius,  b.  3^  c.  10. 
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years^  on  which  day  he  had  written  seventy 
times  seven  books,  of  which  many,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  proscribed,  had  been  lost 
amidst  the  plunder  of  his  libraries.  The  an- 
cients are  known  to  have  entertained  a  variety 
of  superstitious  notions  concerning  the  mystical 
power  of  numbers,  particularly  the  number 
seven,  with  its  several  multiplications  and  di- 
visions. Cicero,  in  one  of  his  philosophical 
treatises,  calls  this*  number  renim  omnium  ferh 
Nodus,  and  it  is  to  its  particular  influence  with 
regard  to  the  crisis  of  distempers,  that  he  alludes 
in  the  passage  cited. 

When  Varro's  name  appeared  in  the  list  of 
the  proscribed,  he  was  sibove  seventy  years  of 
age.  Though  condemned  to  death  as  a  friend 
to  law  and  liberty,  and  consequently  an  enemy 
to  the  lawless  usurpation  of  the  Triumvirate, 
there  arose  a  degree  of  emulation  among  his 
old  Caesarian  friends,  which  of  tiiem  should 
have  the  honour  of  saving  him.  They  disputed 
who  should  have  the  preference  in  supporting 
him  in  his  disgrace,  and  Calenus  obtained  it,, 
who  carried  him  to  his  country  house,  where 
Antony  frequently  came,  without  suspecting  in 
the  least  that  a  proscribed  person  of  such  im- 
portance lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 
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Under  his  protection,  Varro  passed  in  security 
the  hour  of  danger:  he  concealed  him  till  a 
special  edict  was  issued  by  Lucius  Marcus  Plan- 
cus,  the  consul,  under  the  triumviral  seal,  ex- 
cepting him  and  Messala  Corvinus  from  the 
general  slaughter.  Blackwell  supposes,  I  don't 
know  on  what  authority,  that  Antony  was  ac- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  his  life,  though 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  his  villa  the 
year  before. 

History  has  noticed  a  ridiculous  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  was  connected 
with  the  name  of  Varro.  An  obscure  fellow 
called  Varro,  took  the  greatest  pains  possible 
to  affix  his  own  name  and  designation  at  full 
length  imder  the  black  list,  just  as  if  there  had 
been  a  possibility  of  mistaking  him  for  our  illus- 
trious Varro.  But  though  Varro  saved  his  life, 
he  was  unable  to  save  his  library,  the  loss  of 
which  must  have  been  severely  felt  by  one  who 
had  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
letters.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  illiterate 
soldiery,  and  became  the  spoil  of  men  who 
wished  to  extirpate  every  memorial  that  might 
convey  to  posterity  the  great  excellence  of  him 
who  was  the  object  of  their  blind  fury.  The 
seizure  of  Varro's  villa  in  the  territory  of  Casinum 
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by  Antony,  is  introduced  by  Cicero  into  one 
of  his  Philippics,  and  made  the  object  of  his 
bitterest  invective.  The  contrast  which  he 
draws  between  his  character  and  tliat  of  An- 
tony, is  executed  in  his  happiest  manner^. 
"  How  many  days,  Antony,  (exclaims  Cicero), 
^d  you  most  shamefully  revdi  in  that  vito.? 
From  the  third  hour  it  was  one  continued  scene 
of  drinking,  gambling,  and  uproar.  Tlie  voy 
roofs  were  to  be  pitied.  O  what  a  change  (rf 
masters!  But  how  can  he  be  called  its  master? 
and  if  master,  gods!  how  unlifce  to  him  he 
1^  dispossessed.  MdKms  Varro  made  his  house 
the  abode  <^  the  Muses,  a  private  retreat  for 
study,  not  a  haunt  fat  midnight  debauchery. 

^  At  qufim  multos  dies  in  ea  villa  turpissime  est  per- 
bacchatus?  ab  hork  tertid.  bibebatur,  ludebatur^  vomeba- 
^ur.  O  tecta  ipsa  misera,  quam  dispari  domino;  quan- 
quara  quomodo  iste  dominus  ?  Sed  tamen  quam  a  dispari 
tenebantur;  studiorum  enim  suorum  M.  Varro  voluit 
esse  illudy  non  Irbidinum  drversorium.  Qnse  in  ilia  villa 
antea  dioebantur?  Que  cogitabantur?  Quae  literis  manda* 
bantur?  Jura  populi  Roroani,  monunienta  majorimi,  om- 
nia sapientis  ratio,  omnisque  doctrina.  At  vero  te  in- 
quilino  (non  enim  domino)  personabant  omnia  vocibus 
ebriorum :  natabant  pavimenta  vino :  madebant  parietes : 
ingenui  pueri  cum  meritoriis,  scorta  inter  matres-fami- 
Has  v«rtabantur.~-PAt/»p.  9. 
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Whilst  he  was  there,  what  were  the  subjects 
discussed,  what  the  topics  debated  in  that  de- 
lightful residence  ?  I  will  answer  the  question — 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Roman  peopk, 
the  memorials  of  our  ancestors,  the  wisdom 
resulting  from  reason  combined  with  knowledge. 
But  whilst  you,  Antony,  were  its  tenant,  (for 
you  cannot  be  called  its  master),  evipry  room 
rung  with  the  cry  of  drunkenness ;  the  pave* 
ments  were  swimming  with  wine;  the  walls 
wet  with  riot.  Ingenuous  youths  were  mixed 
with  catamites,  and  harlots  with  chaste  ma- 
trons." 

From  Pliny  7  we  learn,  that  Varro's  image 
was  placed  in  the  public  library  which  Asiniw 
PoUio  erected  at  Rome,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  living  authors  which  had  that  honour,  and 
which  was  paid  to  him  on  account  of  his  uni- 
versal erudition.  Such  a  mark  of  distinction 
was  more  glorious  to  him  than  the  naval  crown 

"^  M.  Varronis  in  Bibliotheca,  quae  prima  in  orbe  ab 
Asinio  Pullione  ex  Mauubiis  publicata  Eoinae  est,  i)uiu$ 
viventis  posita  imago  est :  hand  minora  (ut  equidem  reor) 
gloria,  principe  oratore,  et  cive,  ex  ill^  ingeniorum  qua 
luuc  fuit,  BiultitudinS,  uni  banc  coronam  dante  quam 
cum  eidem  Magnus  Pompeius  piratico  ex  bellp  navalera 
dedit. — Pliw.  I.  7,  c.  30, 

i2 
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conferred  on  him  by  Pompey  for  his  services  in 
the  piratic  war. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  incredible  num- 
ber of  books  written  by  Varro ;  and  to  this  we 
have  to  add^  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  great  care 
he  must  have  paid  to  his  health,  that  he  perse- 
vered with  success  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
literary  pursuits  to  the  close  of  his  long  life. 
His  book  on  husbandry  was  written  in  his 
eightieth  year,  which  the  author  marks  in  his 
introduction.  '^  If  I  had  leisure,  Fundanias,  I 
might  write  these  things  more  conveniently, 
which  I  will  now  explain  as  well  as  I  am  able ; 
thinking  that  I  must  make  haste  i  because  if  a 
man  is  a  bubble  of  air,  I  am  fEur  advanced  in 
years,  for  my  eigthtieth  year  admonishes  me  to 
get  my  baggage  together,  before  I  leave  the 
world.  Wherefore,  as  you  have  bought  a  form, 
which  you  are  desirous  to  render  profitable  by 
tillage,  and  as  you  ask  me  to  take  this  task  upon 
me,  I  will  try  to  advise  you  what  must  be  done, 
not  only  during  my  life,  but  likewise  after  I  am 
dead/'  The  first  book  of  this  Agricultural 
Treatise  was  addressed  to  Fundanias  Uxor^,  and 

*  Hence,  I  believe,  a  mistake  of  Blackwell,  who  says 
that  Varro  addressed  his  book  on  husbandry  to  Fundania^ 
his  last  wife:  it  was  addressed^  ad  Fundanum  Uxormt* 
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the  second  to  Niger  Tyrannus,  who,  he  says, 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  herd,  that  he 
often  went  to  market  himself  to  buy  cattle,  in 
order  to  save  expence.  This  treatise  ^  is  written 
on  the  same  subject  as  that  of  Cato,  but  on  a 
more  regular  plan.  It  is  embellished  also  with 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  erudition  of  the  learned 
author.  Cato  the  fEunous  censor,  says  Martyn, 
writes  like  an  ancient  country  gentleman  of 
much  experience;  he  abounds  in  short  pithy 
sentences,  intersperses  his  book  with  moral 
precepts,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  sort  of  oracle. 
Varro  writes  more  like  a  scholar  than  a  man  of 
much  practice :  he  is  fond  of  researches  into 
ahtiquity,  inquires  into  the  etymology  of  the 
names  of  persons  and  things;  and  we  are 
oUiged  to  him  for  a  catalogue  of  those  who 
had  written  on  this  subject  before  him. 

"  Varro,    (says  Erasmus),   when  fourscore 
years  of  age,  wrote  books  on  husbandry,  and 

^  Unicum  Varronem  inter  Latinos  habemus  libris  tribut 
de  Ri  Rtuticd  qui  vere  ac  lAtMatug  philosopbatus  est  imo 
nolios  est  Girsecoruiiiy  qui  tain  ben^,  inter  eos  saltern  qui 
ad  nos  pervenerunt.  O  excellens  opus,  ex  quo  qualia 
ejus  reliqua  erant  opera,  conjectare  quivis  potest.  Sed 
quod  mirum,  non  minus  in  poesi  voluisse,  fragQientapoe- 
■latum  indicant^-^ScALiOE&AVA. 
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wrote  in  such  a  way  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  most  cheerfal  temper;  and  not  only  to 
have  felt,  but  relished  the  deiightfulnesjs  of  his 
studies." 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great 
age  of  Varro,  and  the  numberless  volumes  he 
had  written,  can  any  thing  give  posterity  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  wild  spirit  which  guided 
the  councils  of  the  Triumvirs,  than  their  devot- 
ing to  the  dagger  of  the  common  assassin  a  man 
venerable  by  his  years,  venerable  by  his  cha- 
racter; whose  retirement  from  the  world  and 
learned  labours,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
would  have  been  his  shield  and  great  reward*^  ? 
Lawless  tyrants,  when  once  established  in  their 
imjust  usurpation  of  power,  find  it  to  be  thfeit 
interest  to  court  the  friendship  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  promoting  it,  and  to  crush  every 
•  man  of  the  contrary  sentiments.  Hence  the 
proscription  of  Varro,  and  of  every  one  who 
was  considered  the  friend  to  virtue  or  liberty. 

Blackwell,  in  his  Court  of  Augustus,  says 
that  Varro  was  by  nature  extremely  acute,  and 
by  indefatigable  study  a  great  master  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.     His  ingenious  work, 

«o  Prasidium  et  dulce  cjecos. 
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on  the  point  of  submittiug  to  the  power  of  one 
man.  These  letters  were  written  by  Cicero  in 
his  hours  of  retirement  from  public  duty,  when 
all  constraint  and  reserve  were  laid  aside.  But 
the  particular  dispositions  of  the  two  men,  and 
the  melancholy  situation  of  the  times  in  which 
the  letters  were  written,  forbad  either  of  them 
frdm  ever  having  recourse  to  those  puerile 
amusements  which  delighted  Scipio  the  younger, 
and  Laelius,  in  similar  circumstances — 

For  when  remov'd  from  public  sight. 
They  fought  retirement's  calm  delight: 
Great  Scipio,  crown'd  with  valour's  prize, 
And  Laelius,  ever  mild  as  wise, 
Loose-rob*d,  until  their  herbs  were  dress*d. 
Would  with  our  poet  toy  and  jest*. 

Prom  the  foDowing  letters  of  Cicero  to  Varro, 
written  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 

'  Quin  ubi  se  ^  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remdrapt 
Virtua  Scipiadae,  et  mitis  sapijentia  L^Ii, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti. 

Horace,  lib.  2,  Sat.  J. 
At  Caieta  and  Laurentum  they  were  often  seen  pick- 
ing up  shells  and  pebbles  on   the  searshore,  delighted 
with  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  war 
tcrs, 
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we  may  learn  that  the  latter  had  requested  Ci- 
cero to  give  him  a  meeting  at  Baise,  a  place 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans^  on  account 
of  its  hot  baths,  as  the  amenity  of  its  situation 
on  the  delightful  Bay  of  Naples  rendered  it 
the  general  resort  of  the  gay  and  fashionable 
world. 

*^  Though  I  have  nothing  to  write  (says  Ci- 
cero), *yet  I  could  not  suffer  Casinius  to  pay  you 
a  visit  without  taking  the  opportunity  of  con- 
veying a  letter  by  his  hands.  And  now  I  know 
not  what  else  to  say,  but  that  I  propose  to  be 
with  you  very  soon :  an  information,  however, 
which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive. But  will  it  be  altogether  decent  to  ap- 
pear in  so  gay  a  scene,  at  a  time  when  Rome  is 
in  such  a  general  flame'?  And  shall  we  not 
furnish  an  occasion  of  censure  to  those  who  do 
not  know  that  we  observe  the  same  sober  philo- 
sophical life  in  all  seasons,  and  in  every  place? 

*  Ep.  12,  lib.  8,  A.U.  707. 

3  The  iniecurity  which  Cicero  felt  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  on  account  of  his  known  attachment  to  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  violent  steps  taken  by  Casar  in  all  his 
proceedings  on  coming  to  Rome,  conspired  to  give  him 
the  uneasiness  and  alarms  which  are  observable  in  hit 
letters  at  this  time. 
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Yet  after  all,  what  imports  it  ?  Since  the  world 
will  talk  of  us  in  spite  of  our  utmost  caution. 
And  indeed  whilst  our  censurers  are  immersed 
in  every  kind  of  flagitious  debauchery,  it  is  not 
much  worth  our  ccwicem  truly,  what  they  say  of 
ow  innocent  relaxaticMis.  In  just  contempt^ 
therefore,  of  these  illiterate  barbarians,  it  is  my 
resolution  to  join  you  very  speedily.  I  know 
not  how  it  b,  indeed^  but  methinks  our  favou- 
rite studies  are  attended  with  much  greater  ad- 
^ttnts^es  in  these  wretched  times  than  formeriy: 
whether  it  be  that  they  are  now  our  only  re- 
sour(;e,  or  that  we  were  less  sensible  of  thei? 
sahitary  effects  when  we  were  in  too  happy 
a  slate  to  have  occasion  to  ex^rience  them/' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says,  ^^  I  think  it 
Bicst  pru(knt  for  both  of  us  to  avoid  the  view 
at  least,  if  we  cannot  so  easily  escape  the  re-  ' 
marks,  of  the  world.  In  the  mean  time  I  should 
be  ^ad  you  would  postpcme  your  journey  to 
Baise^  it  will  have  a  better  appearance  to  meet 
you  at  those  waters,  when  I  may  seem  to  go 
thither,  rather  to  join  with  you  in  kunenting  the 
public  misfortunes,  than  to  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  place.  But  this  I  submit  to 
your  more  enlightened  judgment :  only  let  us 
agree  to  pass  our  lives  together  in  tiiose  studies 
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which  were  once  indeed  nothing  more  than  our 
amusement,  but  must  now,  alas!  prove  our 
principal  support." 

In  a  letter  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  written  about 
the  same  time,  Cicero  thus  expresses  himself : 
*^  I  have  been  devoted  early  to  all  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  to  philoso- 
phy ;  yet  I  find  my  passion  for  her  growing  still 
stronger  upon  me  every  day  I  live :  perhaps  it 
is  because  age  has  rendered  me  more  mature  for 
the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  misery  of 
tfic  times  have  deprived  me  of  every  other  re- 
lief/' 

The  high  respect  which  Cicero  entertafaied  for 
Varro,  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  letter*: 
'*  I  always  looked  upon  your  character  with  great 
admiration,  so  nothing  ndses  it  higher  in  my 
esteem,  than  to  observe  that  you  are  almost  the 
only  person  in  these  tempestuous  days,  who  has 
wisely  retreated  into  harbour* :  that  you  are  en- 

♦  Cicero  oever  forgot  the  mterest  which  Varro  to«k  m 
fiuilkfttii^  hit  retmrtk  lo  Mjome,  when  ha&ialred  by  Cio- 
dius. 

^  Which  he  had  done  about  three  years  before  the 
date  of  this  letter.  Caesar  re  tamed  victorious  from 
Africa  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  about  the  end  of 
July  707 ;  so  that  this  letter  was  probably  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  same  mouthy  or  latter  end  of  June. 
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joying  the  happy  fruits  of  a  learned  leisure^  and 
employed  in  pursuits  which  are  attended  with 
more  public  advantage  as  well  as  private  satis- 
faction, than  all  the  ambitious  exploits,  or  vo- 
luptuous indulgencies  of  these  licentious  victors. 
The  contemplative  hours  you  spend  at  your 
Tusculan  villa,  are  in  my  estimation  indeed 
what  alone  deserve  to  be  called  life:  and  I 
would  willingly  renounce  the  whole  wealth  and 
splendor  of  the  world,  to  be  at  liberty  to  pass 
my  time  in  the  same  philosophical  manner.  I 
follow  your  example,  however,  as  fsur  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  will  per- 
mit, and  have  recourse  with  great  satisfaction 
of  mind  to  my  favourite  studies.  Since  our 
country  indeed  either  cannot  or  will  not  accept 
our  services,  who  shall  condemn  us  for  return- 
ing to  that  contemplative  privacy,  which  many 
philosophers  have  thought  preferable  (I  will  not 
say  with  reason,  however,  they  have  preferred) 
even  to  the  most  public  and  patriot  labours. 
And  why  should  we  not  indulge  ourselves  in 
those  learned  inquiries,  which  some  at  the  great- 
est men  have  deemed  a  just  dispensation  from 
all  public  employments,  when  it  is  a  liberty  at 
the  same  time  which  the  commcmwealth  itself 
is  willing  to  allow  us?*' 
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Varro  loved  letters;  his  books  were  his  com- 
panions as  well  in  the  camp  as  in  the  closet^  and 
he  was  never  wholly  separated  from  them^  even 
amidst  the  most  active  engagements  of  public 
Kfe,  which  fully  appears  from  the  following  let- 
ter of  Cicero  to  him:  *^  Atticus  lately  read  a 
letter  to  me  that  he  had  received  from  you, 
by  which  I  was  informed  where  you  are^  and  in 
what  manner  employed:  but  it  mentioned  no 
circumstance  that  could  lead  me  to  guess  when 
we  might  expect  to  see  you,  I  hope^  however, 
the  time  of  your  coming  hither  is  approaching, 
and  that  your  company  will  afford  me  consola^on 
under  our  general  misfortunes :  tho'  indeed  they 
are  so  ntunerous  and  so  severe,  that  it  is  a 
folly  to  expect  any  thing  will  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
instances  perhaps  in  which  we  may  prove  of 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other :  for  since  my 
return  to  Rome,  you  must  know  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  those  old  companions  of  mine,  my 
books  ^.    Not  that  I  was  estranged  from  them, 

^  NVhicb,  as  he  often  says,  *'  had  hitherto  been  the  di* 
reraion  only,  but  were  now  become  the  support  of  hw 
life." 

But  books  ore  still  my  highest  joy. 

These  earliest  please,  and  latest  cloy.     S.  jBsrrirs. 
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ent  of  any  disgust^  but  that  I  i^ould  not  look 
upon  them  without  some  sort  of  shame.  It 
seemed  indeed^  that  I  had  ill  observed  their  pre* 
cepts,  when  I  joined  with  perfidious  associates 
in  taking  part  in  our  public  commoticms.  They 
are  willing,  however,  to  pardon  my  error,  and 
invite  me  to  r^iew  my  former  acquaintance  wkh 
them ;  apfdauding  al;  the  same  time  your  supe* 
rior  wisdi^n,  in  never  having  forsaken  their  so* 
dety.  Thus  restored  as  I  am  to  their  good 
graces,  may  I  not  hope,  if  I  can  unite  your  com^ 
paiiy  with  theirs,  to  support  myself  under  the 
{Nressure  of  our  {M^eaent  and  iJi^pending  calami* 
tifts  ?  Wherever  thm  you.  aksll  choose  I  should 
join  you,  be  it  at  Tusculum,  at  Cumae,  or  al 
Rome,  I  shall  most  readily  obey  your  summons. 
.  The  place  I  last  named,  would  be  the  least  ac* 
ceptable  to  me.  But  it  is  of  no  greai;  conae^ 
quence  wh^e  we  meet:  for  if  we  cwi  but  be  to- 
gether, I  will  undertake  we  shall  both  of  us 
think  that  no  circumstance  could  be  equally 
agreeable." 

Varro  had  a  villa  near  each  of  the  foregoing 
places ;  for,  writes  Cicero,  ^^  if  I  should  have 
time  I  purpose  to  call  on  you  at  Tusculum,  if 
not,  Iwill  follow  you  to  Cumee,  agreeably  to 
your  own  apppii^tm^t.  ^But  {  shall  not  fail  to 
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f^ve  you  previous  notice^  that  your  bath  may  he 
prepared/'  Again,  sajs  Cicero,  ^^  if,  Vtmro, 
you  will  not  make  me  a  visit,  I  will  pay  you 
one :  and  as  your  library  is  situated  in  a  garden, 
I  shall  want  nothing  to  com;dete  mytwo  fii- 
Tourite  amusements,  reading  and  walking." 
Sometimes  it  appears  that  Varro  called  on  Cicero 
when  It  was  not  qtdte  convenient  for  the  latter 
to  receive  him:  the  passage  itself  is  curioiis, 
and  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  ^^  As  I  was 
going  to  speak  of  Vanv),  he  comes  in,  like  the 
wolf  in  the  MAe.  He  is  just  arrived  here,  and 
at  an  hour  that  required  my  keejang  him  all 
Bigbl.  But  my  intreaties  to  make  him  stay, 
wore  not  so  pressing  as  to  tear  his  robe.  For 
I  remember  your  mann^;  besides,  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  company  along  with  him,  and  I 
was  not  prepared  for  their  entertainment/' 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Romidus,  speaks  of 
Varro  as  a  man  of  all  the  Somans  the  most 
skilled  in  histcary,  aad  at  the  same  tim^  men* 
tions  a  questicii  whidi  was  proposed  by  him  to 
one  Tarutius,  an  astrokiger,  which  cannot  fail 
of  exciting  great  curiosity,  as  a  proof  of  the 
iraakoess  of  the  beft  cultivaited  anderstandlngs. 
The  question  given^  and  the  answer  returned, 
are  equally  *proQ£i  of  my  observation.    Tanitius 
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was  convarsant  with  philosophy  and  mathema* 
tics;  and  had  studied  astrology^  in  which  he  was 
considered  as  a  perfect  adept.  To  him,  writes 
Plutarch,  Varro  proposed  to  compute  the  day- 
and  hour  of  Romulus's  birth,  founding  his  cal- 
culations upon  the  known  evafits  of  his  life,  as 
problems  in  geometry  are  solved  by  the  analytic 
method:  for  it  belongs  to  the  same  science, 
when  a  man's  nativity  is  given,  to  predict  hi* 
life;  and  when  his  life  is  pven,  to  trace  back 
his  nativity.  Tarutius  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  wh^i  he  had  considered  the  disposi- 
tions and  actions  of  Romulus,  how«^onghe  lived, 
and  in  what  manner  he  died,  and  had  put  all 
these  things  together,  he  affirmed  without  doubt 
or  hesitation,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  first  year 
of  the  second  Olympiad ;  and  that  his  birth  was 
on  the  23d  day  of  the  month  ^of  September, 
about  sun-rise. 

Varro,  who  made  no  ordinary  progress  in  all 
the  sciences,  has  left  posterity  some  monument 
of  his  knowledge  in  geometry,  because  in  the 
books  entitled  de  Disdplinis  ^,  there  is  one  or 
the  subject  of  arithmetic,  which  Fabricius,  on 
the  testimony  of  Vetranius  Maurus,  affirms  was 

^  His  bookft  de  DiscipUmt^  are  not  in  Fabridas^s  list» 
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preserved  at  Rome  down  to  the  19th  century. 
That  geometry  Was  treated  of  m  that  work,  is 
to  be  supposed,  from  his  treating  of  architec- 
ture, which  requires  no  superficial  knowledge  of 
that  branch  of  science.  For  according  to  Cas-^ 
tell,  Varro  is  ample  and  judicious  in  his  obser** 
vations  on  the  situations  of  Roman  villas,  and 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  what  Co- 
lumella, Palladius,  and  the  several  Greek  au- 
thors mentioned  by  Constantine,  have  since 
written  on  the  subject.  To  Varro's  praise  may 
likewise  be  added,  that  which  Mons.  Bailly  has 
noticed  oh  the  testimony  of  Censorinus^,  namely, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  made  use  of  eclipses 
for  the  regulation  of  chronology.  He  is  also 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  first  clock  that  was  made  in  Italy,  which 
jnieasiured  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  by  an 
hand  which  was  wholly  moved  by  clock-work. 
In  short,  the  extent  of  Varro*s  acquirements  in 
every  brtoch  of  knowledge,  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
■ 

*  A  learned  grammarian,  who  lived  about  the  year 
938,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gordian :  he  wrote  a 
book  entitled  de  Die  Natali,  which  proved  of  great  uae 
to  chronologers,  as  connecting  the  principal  eras  of  van* 
am  events  of  antiquity. 
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rerb,  like  the  eloquence  of  Cicero^  and  the  rea- 
soning of  Aristotle ;  so  that  in  these  latter  days, 
in  which  all  sciences  have  revived  and  flonrbh- 
ed  with  such  superior  brightness,  when  w^  meet 
with  a  man  who  is  universally  and  deeply  learn* 
ed,  we  have  no  higher  way  of  giving  exaltation 
to  his  literary  character,  than  by  honoring  him 
with  the  name  of  that  illustrious  Roman  }  and 
by  calling  him  the  Varro  of  the  age,  or  the 
Varro  of  the  country. 

Hear  how  Varro  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Augus«« 
tine,  in  his  book  de  Civit<Ue  Dei,  who  from  the 
works  of  our  autlu»r  which  existed  in  his  time> 
was  better  able  to  judge  of  him  than  any  one  ol 
the  present  day;  and  who  is  supposed  to  havi$ 
been  so  deeply  indebted  to  him  in  a  Uteraiy 
point  o{  view^  that  it  is  asserted  Pope  Gregoiji 
the  Seveigith  burnt  Varro's  writings,  lest  the 
learned  saint  shoidd  be  accused  of  plagiiurij»n. 
St.  Augustine,  in  speaking  of  Yarrows  sentiments 
at  the  gods^  expre86e$  himsdf  in  the  following 
strong  language :  ^^  Who  was  ever  a  more  cu- 
rious investigator  of  $uch  subjects  than  Varro; 
a  more  ieamed  inventor^^  a  more  accurate  judgci^ 

Wfi    Ui-    i  HI      i»i    F'l     ■'■■    »l    ■'  IJ  lU ■ II  .         I      ,     III. 

^  In  a  life,  entitle^  that  of  Marcus  Terentius  Vano^ 
which  may  be  fi:>und  at  the  end  of  {^ortfa't  old  t 
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a  more  acute  cUscriminator^  or  ooe  wlio  has 
written  of  them  more  fully^  or  with  more  judg- 
ment? who,  though  he  be  not  eloquent,  yet 
abounds  so  much  with  learning  and  principles  of 
science,  that  in  every  species  of  erudition  which 
we  call  secular^  and  they  liberal^  he  informs  his 
reader  who  is  studious  of  things,  as  much  as  Ci« 
cero  delights  him  who  is  only  studious  of  words. 

In  the  disputation  which  Cicero  maked  Varro 
maintain  in  his  Academics,  he  calls  him  the 
most  ingenious,  and  doubtless  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time.  He  does  not  say  that  he  is 
the  most  eloquent,  because  others  were  in  this 
respect  his  superiors,  but  he  asserts,  and  that 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that  he  was  the 
most  acute. 

As  only  the  names  of  Varro's  numerous  writ- 
ings now  survive,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  our 
lamentable  dearth  of  information  respecting 
them,  to  collect  whatever  has  been  noticed  of 
c;acb  in  history,  and  to  give  it  to  the  reader. 
Fabricius  has  supplied  us  with  the  most  copioun 

of  Pl.utai€b*8  Lives,  the  writer  compliments  the  unfortu- 
nate Varro,  who  lost  the  battle  of  Caonae,  and  whose 
name  was  Cains  Terentius  Varro,  with  all  the  wisdom 
«md  kilow]ed|e  of  our  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  who  was 
so  joatlj  etteeaied.  the  most  learned  of  tlie  Romans. 
k2 
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Ustof 'them,  of  which  the  following  are  such 
titles  as  he  has  particularly  mentioned. 

1.  De  CuUu  Deorum  lifter  ".—This  is  noticed 
by  St.  Augustine  in  his  seventh  book;  wherein 
he  says,  Varro  considers  God  to  be  not  only  thfe 
soul  of  the  world,  but  the  world  itself;  to  prove 
which,  he  quotes  two  verses  from  Valerius  So- 
ranus  to  that  effect. 

Jupiter  omnipotens,  regum  rex  ipse,  Deusque 
Progenitor,  genetrixque  DeAm,  Deus  unus  et  omnis. 

These  verses  Varro  expounds,  and  calling  the 
giver  of  seed  the  male,  and  the  receiver  the  fe- 
male,   accounted  Jove  the  world,    that  both 


■°  Hume,  in  his  History  of  Natural  Religion,  notices 
the  character  of  Varro  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  learned,  philosophical  Varro,  discoursing  of  re- 
li^on,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  proba- 
bility and  appearances.  Such  was  his  good  sense  and 
moderation;  but  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augustine, 
insults  the  noble  Roman  on  his  scepticism  and  reserve, 
and  professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurance. 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint, 
absurdly  esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  so 
false,  that  even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  says,  could 
not  engage  them  to  believe  it.''  Whenever  a  heathen 
comes  in  contact  with  a  christian,  the  former  is  sure  of 
the  preference  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  sceptic. 
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giveth  all  seed  itself,  and  receiveth  it  into 
itself. 

2.  De  rerum  kumanarum  AntiquitatibtLS,  in 
twenty-five  books,  etDivinaruniy  in  sixteen,  ad- 
dressed to  Cains  Caesar". 

St.  Augustine  mentions  these  books  particu- 
larly, and  gives  the  subjects  of  each.  Of  the 
former  he  says,  that  the  first  six  treated  of  men, 
the  second  six  of  places,  the  third  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  fourth  of  things ;  but  that  the  re- 
maining one,  which  makes  up  the  number 
twenty-five,  and  which  he  says  treats  of  things 
in  general,   is  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  an 

"  Petrarch  was  so  interested  in  discovering  the  works 
of  the  learned,  that  he  used  to  write  letters  to  them,  as 
if  they  had  been  alive,  and  contemporaries  with  hint. 
His  letter  to  Varro  is  as  follows :  "  lo  ben  mi  ricordo^ 
che  essendo  fanciullo  vidi  i  tuoi  Hbri  delle  cose  divine  ed 
umane  pei  qoali  principalmente  sei  celebre,  e  mi  aflSige 
il  pensare  al  piacere  da  mc  appena  assaggiato:  sospetto 
ch'essi  sieno  ancora  in  un  cotal  luogo  nascosti :  e  gia  son 
pin  anni  che  questo  pensier  mi  travaglia,  poiche  non  vi 
ha  cosa  che  piu  affliga  di  una  soUecita  e  prolungata  spe- 
ranza.^  We  have  much  cause  to  lament  that  so  learned 
a  work,  after  surviving  the  vicissitudes  of  thirteen  cen- 
turies, should  have  periled  at  a  time  when  it  might  have 
been  considered  as  almost  secure.!*— Pbtb arch,  Opera^ 
p.  785. 
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argument  to  the  whole.  Of  the  latter,  which 
treated  of  Divine  Things^  he  says  the  first  ter* 
nary  discoursed  of  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  the 
quindecimviri;  the  second  ternary,  of  chapels, 
^acred  edifices,  and  religious  places;  the  third, 
of  holidays,  the  Circensian  games,  and  scenic 
diversions;  the  fourth  of  consecrations,  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  and  public  ones;  the  fifth,  of 
such  deities  as  were  known;  next,  of  those 
that  were  unknown ;  and  lastly,  of  both  to- 
gether. The  remaining  book,  which  completes 
the  number  sixteen,  is  placed  at  the  beginning, 
as  an  argument  to  them  all. 

Dionysitis  Halicamensis  calls  the  foregoing 
books  jirchaiohgia^  from  which  he  quotes  the 
following  passage,  namely,  that  the  towns  of 
the  Aborigines  were  situate  in  the  Reatine  coun- 
tary,  not  far  from  the  Appennine  hills:  in  other 
parts  of  his  history,  Varro's  authority  is  strictly 
followed. 

3.  De  vitd  Populi  Ramani,  addressed  to  At- 
ticus.     The  eleventh  book  of  this  work  is  praised 
■ 

'  LACUDtitts,  in  bis  first  book  de  FalU  Religioner  men- 
tioos  mnong  the  names  of  other  writers  of  witiqiuties, 
that  of  Varro,  who,  he  says,  oomprised  in  lib  history^ 
the  afiairs  transacted  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Jupiter. 
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by  Nonhis^  in  his  chapter  in  PaupertateSi  Vos- 
sius  says,  all  the  books  are  noticed  by  FabiUd^ 
in  his  first  book  and  eighth  chapter. 

4.  De  Gent^  Populi  Ramanif  in  four  bod»^ 
which  are  mentioned  by  Amobius*  and  others. 

5.  De  Initiis  Urbis  RomaruB  Ubet^,  notie^ 
by  Quintilian. 

6.  De  Republicd  libri,  of  which  the  twentieth 
is  mentioned  by  Nonius -»,  and  is  called  Airifti, 
sive  cam<B.  Books  of  similar  description  amongst 
the  Greeks  were  written  by  Callimachus,  Butaii 
and  Hntarch. 

7.  De  PMlosapMa  liber;  in  this  book^  accotd*- 
ing  tb  St.  Augustine^  Varro  has  examined  thfe 
vinrious  sects  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  sped« 
fie^  280;  and  froAi  them  all  adopts  the  sect  of 
tile  old  academy  for  his  own  use. 

*  Arnobim  the  African,  a  Christian  divine,  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Lactantius  was  one 
of  his  disciples,  and  his  book  Adverna  Gentes  abounds 
with  quotations  from  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

3  Varro  in  eo  libro,  quo  initia  urbis  Romane  enarrat, 
Lupum  foeminam  dicit. 

^  Marcellus  Nonius,  a  grammarian  and  peripatetic,  is. 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  fourth  century :  he  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  passages  which  he  cites  from 
authors^  no  wliere  else  to  be  met  with. 
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8.  Uber  secundus  de  Farmd  PhUosophicB^ 
mentioned  by  Charisius^. 

9.  Novem  Ubri  discxplimrum,  addressed  to 
Marcus  iElius  Rtifiis^  amongst  which  is  one  on 
the  subject  of  architecture,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Vitruyiu^.. 

10.  Hebdomadum^y  sive  de  imagiaiibus  Ubri: 
from  the  eleventh  book  of  which,  it  is  said  Cha- 
risius  made  some  advantage.  Jf  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, adds  Fabricius',  V^jrro  pourtrayed  the 
pictures  of  seven  illustrious  men  in  each  of  the 
said  books.  Pliny,  as  we  have  observed  before, 
has  given  the  pictures  of  700  famous  men. 
Vossius  says,  the  Hebdomades  contained  the 
portraits  and  panegyrics  of  learned  men,  as  ap- 
pears evident  from  Sjrmmachus's  letters  to  Au- 
sonius.     The  panegyric  that  was  annexed  to 

^  Priscian  notices  a  Latin  grammarian  of  this  name, 
whose  Institutions  are  placed  the  first  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  grammarians  by  Putschius. 

^  Opus  Hebdomad um,  quod  continebat  imagines  et 
elogia  doctorum  virorum. 

^  John  Albert  Fabricius^  a  scholar  of  superior  emi- 
nence, bom  in  1668.  No  one  ever  surpassed  him  in  the 
knovvledge  of  books,  and  the  title  of  Librarian  of  the  Rf^ 
public  of  Letters,  was  justly  due  to  him. 
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tke  ^ureof  Demetrius  Phalereus'  is  still  pre- 
served. 

Hie  Demetrius  aeneas  tot  aptu'  est, 
Quot  luces  habet  annus  absolutus. 

This  Demetrius  has  obtained  as  many  brazen 
statues  as  there  are  days  in  a  complete  year. 

11.  De  proprietat^  Scriptoruniy  quoted  by 
Nonius  in  Uquidum. 

12.  Theatrales'^  sive  de  actianibus  Scenids 
Ubri,  quoted  by  Priscian  in  his  third  book^  and 
by  Charisius  in  his  fifth. 

13.  De  Scemcis  originibus  Ubri,  mentioned  by 
Nonius  and  Charisius. 

14.  De  Poeiis  lUrri,  noticed  by  Gellius  and 
Priscian. 

^  Demetrius  Phalereus  lived  about  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  made  such  improvements  at 
Athens,  that  it  is  said  he  had  SCO  brazen  statues  erected 
to  him.  The  government  of  Athens  was  committed  to 
him  by  Cassander^  king  of  Macedon. 

^  Scaena  quae  6ebat  aut  versilis  (versa tilis)  aut  ductilig; 
versilis  tunc  erat,  cum  subito  tota  machinis  quibusdam 
vertebatur,  et  etiam  picturae  faciem  ostendebat.  Ductilig 
tunc  cum  tractis  tabulatis  haec  atque  iliac,  species  pic- 
ture (nudabatur)  videbatur  interior.-^In^er  Fragtntnta 
Varronis, 
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15.  Uim  (U  Pfmmtibui,  tt  wMdi  th«  Ht-^ 
cond  is  noticed  by  Charisius. — Diomedcs'^ 
praises  the  poetical  books  of  Varro. 

16.  De  Plautinis  ConioRdis  liber  ^ — ^Varro,  in 
examining  what  plays  of  Plautus  were  genuine^ 
has  selected  21,  which  are  termed  Varroman^ 
from  tht  others  which  he  considered  as  doubt* 
fol.  In  comedy  we  are  greatty  deficient,  says 
Quintilian,  though  Varro  is  of  the  same  opi^ 
nion  with  ^lius  Stolo  in  asserting,  that  if  the 
muses  were  to  speak  in  Latiti,  they  would  make 
use  of  the  language  of  Plautus  *. 

17.  Libri  de  Plautinis  qumstiombtis,  quoted 
by  Nonius.  This  must  be,  one  would  suppose, 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  article. 

18.  Epistolicarum  qtuBstionum  libri,  of  which 
the  18th  is  cited  by  Charisius. 

'^  Diomedes  the  gramraarian;  his  work  is  entitled 
JDiomedes  Linguae  Latinas  perscrutator  de  art^  Gramma- 
tic&. 

'  As  antient  authors  reckon  up  30  Comedies  of  Plautus, 
it  IS  necessary  the  reader  should  be  informed,  that  be- 
sides the  twenty  which  grammarians  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  Aulus  Gellius  men- 
tions three  more,  the  names  of  which  are  Boethia^  Ner- 
%'ularia,  and  Fretum. 

^  How  little  we  moderns  know  of  Latin,  if  this  opinion 
he  well  founded. 
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19.  Ej^toUBy  addressed  to  Cains  Csesar^  Fa* 
bius,  Marcus  Sulpitius,  Pusius,  Nero,  Maroel- 
lius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Oppian,  &c. 

Varro,  in  his  letters  to  Appianus  says,  that 
the  Commentary  which  he  gave  Pompey  when 
first  elected  Consul,  called  ^^  Isagogicum  de 
officio  Senatus  Habendi,**  was  lost ;  but  GeUius 
acqucdnts  us  that  many  things  on  the  same  sub- 
ject are  to  be  found  in  his  fourth  book  of  Episto- 
lary Questions. 

20.  De  Bibliotheds ;  the  second  book  of  this 
treatise  is  cited  by  Charisius. 

21.  Uber  de  Vita  sud,  quoted  by  the  same 
author  as  the  preceding. 

22  Complexionum  LiJbrum  isextum^  citat  Dio- 
medes. 

23.  Ad  Libonem  Liber.  Macrobius  alludes 
to  this  book  in  the  14th  chapter,  and  second 
book  of  his  Satires. 

24.  Annales  Libriy  of  which  the  third  bode 
is  cited  by  Charisius,  who  as  we  learn  from 
Vossius,  says  that  Servius  TulKus  wa?  the  first 
man  who  caused  silver  to  be  coined,  which  ex- 
ceeded what  was  coined  in  the  days  of  Varro, 
by  four  scruples. 

25.  Belli  Punici  Secundi  IMmm  Secundum, 
citat  Priscianus. 
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X.  LibridfiFamiliigTVyams^tYmho^ 
of  the  iamilies  that  followed  iEneas  into  Italy. 

27.  De  Gradibus  necessittAdinumr^^on  the  de- 
grees of  Relationship^  Servius  says  he  wrote  a 
hook. 

28.  Rhetoricorum  libriy  of  which  the  20th  is 
praised  by  Nonius. 

29.  Hep*  j^«p«xTup«v,  the  third  book  of  which 
is  commended  by  Charisius. 

130.  Libri  de  Lingud  Latind  ad  Marcellum^, 
of  which  the  seventh  book  is  praised  by  Rufinus, 
in  his  dissertation  de  Metris  Terentianis. 

31.  IM/n  de  SimiUtudine  Verhorum — the  se- 
cond book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted  by  Priscian : 
hence  it  is  probable  that  these  books  were  a  part 
of  the  preceding,  on  the  Latin  tongue. 

32.  De  TJtiJitaU  Semtonis,  of  which  the  fourth 
book  is  noticed  by  Charisius. 

33.  De  Compasitione  Satyrarum,  mentioned 
by  Nonius. 

Here  endeth  Fabridus's  list  of  names. 

3  From  these  books  Gellius  quotes  an  iEnigma  whicb 
I  shall  give  as  a  curiosity. 

Semely  roinusney  an  bis  minus  est^  non  sat  scio^ 
An  utrumque  horum,  ut  quandam  audivi  dicier, 
Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere. 

Re^poiuum  Terminui,  b.  12,  c.  5^ 
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34.  Sisenna^y  »ive  de  Hisiorid,  mentioned  by 
Vossius. 

35.  A  TreoHse  on  NavigcOiony  mentioned  by 
Vegetius. 

36.  THcipitma  or  Tricarenm,  a  Satyrical 
History  of  the  triple  alliance  between  Cffisar^ 
Pompey,  and  Crassns. 

Besides  all  the  aforesaid  enumerated  treatises, 
I  must  notice  his  panegyric  on  Porcia,  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  where- 
in he  says,  ^^  I  am  inclined  to  reperuse  Varro's 
panegyric :  for  I  read  it  so  cursorily,  that  many 
things  may  have  escaped  me.^'  This  panegyric 
was  probably  written  in  imitation  of  Cicero, 
who  compiled  a  little  treatise  in  the  way  of  a 
funeral  encomium,  in  praise  of  Porcia,  the  sister 
of  Cato  and  wife  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
From  the  above  list  of  his  literary  labours, 
though  far  from  being  complete,  well  might 
Quintilian  exclaim, 

Quam  multa,  imo  pen^  omnia  tradidit  Varro. 

^  Varro  iDscribed  to  Siseana  his  treatise  on  the  Com- 
position of  History.  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  Roman  his- 
torian who  wrote  an  account  of  the  civil  wars  between 
Marius  and  Sylla.  L.  Sisenna  optumb  et  diligenti^sim^ 
omnium,  qui  eas  res  dixere,  persecutus,  parum  mihi  U- 
bero  ore  iocutns  videt«r.<«-SALLUST. 
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When  Varro  had  reached  the  eighty-foifftli 
year  of  his  age^  he  had  written  490  volumes :  and 
in  his  eighty-eighth  yearwas  still  devoted  to  lite- 
rature and  his  hooks.  '^  I  should  pause,  (says 
Pliny),  in  reporting  a  remedy  afforded  by  asps^ 
had  I  not  the  authority  of  Marcus  Varro  for  the 
same,  who,  when  he  was  four-score  and  eight 
years  old,  gave  the  prescription/'  Terentius 
Varro  is  cited  by  Valerius  Maximus,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  human  life,  or  rather  as  one  that  might 
with  more  propriety  be  denominated  a  space  of 
years— not  so  much  on  account  of  his  yeio^  that 
were  equal  to  an  age  of  time,  as  for  the  vivacitjr 
of  his  style:  for  in  the  same  bed,  his  breath, 
and  the  coittae  of  his  excellent  studies  spired.. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE 

OF 

CNEIUS  CORNELIUS  GALLUS. 


Cnbius'  Cornelius  Gallus  was  bom  about 
the  year  of  Rome  687,  and  though  some  doubts 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
it  is  believed  on  the  best  authority,  that  Forum- 
Juliense%  in  the  district  of  Venetia,  was  the 
place  which  had  that  honor.  Of  his  early  life, 
history  is  almost  silent,  and  though  there  are 
some  vague  conjectures  alluding  to  it,  they  are 
too  slight  for  establishing  any  fact.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Pollio'  and  Maecenas,  and  is  supposed 

*  CneiuSy  or  Publius—history  notices  Gaiius  under  both 
prsnomens.  According  to  £usebiusy  he  was  bom  in  688. 

^  Forum^Julienie,  se  soutient,  dans  Ciudad  de  Friuli^ 
et  on  connoit  une  province  entiere  sons  le  nom  de  Frioul. 
— D'Anville. 

3  This  intimacy  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Pol- 
lio  when  in  Spain  to  Cicero— ''  Etiam  praetextam,  si  voles 
legere,   Galium  Cornelium^  familiarem  meuniy  poscito." 

Pollio  had  a  son  called  Asinius  Gallus^  a  name  pro- 
L 
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to  hare  introduced  Virgil  to  the  notice  of  the 
latter^  whose  friendship  he  long  enjoyed.  He 
was  known  to  Augustus  at  a  time  when  he  stood 
in  need  of  men  who  could  assist  him  by  advice^ 
serve  him  by  their  actions^  and  reconcile  the 
disaffected  by  their  genius  and  talents.  It  is 
said  that  he  and  Maecenas  attended  that  aspiring 
youth  in  his  march  from  Mutina  to  Rome^, 
when  he  went  after  the  death  of  the  two  am- 
suls^  Hirtius  and  Pansa^  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men  to  claim  the  consulship^  to  which 
he  was  not  legally  entitled  till  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards.  On  this  occasion^  Blackwell 
observes,  that  these  two  young  men  added  po- 
fiteness  and  literature  to  capacities  which  fitted 
them  to  shine  either  in  a  civil  or  military  cha- 
racter.  We  are  informed  they  also  accompanied 

baUy  ^en  to  perpeCoale  the  friendsbip  which  subsisted 
between  them. 

♦  A.XJ.C. 710. — Oclavius  advanced  towards  Rome  at 
the  head  of  several  legions,  in  order  to  demand  the  con- 
sulate, which  threw  the  city  into  the  utmost  constemation 
and  disorder.— Diov  and  Appiam. 

On  this  occasion  the  ^oung  Caesar  fulfilled  what  Cicero 
said  a  little  sarcastically  to  the  insolent  centurion  who 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword — **  If  that  be  the  way,  friend, 
in  which  your  master  petitions  for  the  consulship,  be  will 
surelj  obtain  it.*' 
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Cftsm  pn  his  way  ha  Borne,  aftop  tiie  baMe  ef 
l^lippi,  and  wkan  be  tras  drmwhig  near  tkdt 
{dace^j  in  which  the  minds  of  all  men  weve  in  a 
state  of  great  tem^r  and  uncertainty,  as  to  whit 
might  be  the  consequenoe,  persuaded  him  to 
write  in  mild'terms  to  the  senate,  and  to  assure 
them,  ^'that  he  intended  to  offisr  no  violence 
to  the  city,  but  to  transact  all  albirs  vAth  mo^ 
deration  and  clemency.""  The  delioate  state  of 
Cmtmr^a  health,  not  y^  re-testabli^ed  since  his 
indisposition  at  Philippi,  and  the  eiudy  inelina* 
lion  which  he  manifested,  oi  listening  to  his 
friends,  and  fidlowipg  the  adviee  of  men  wiser 
than  himself,  disposed  the  young  friumvif  to 
Sydopt  thdr  counsel.  This  dispositicm  proved  of 
great  service  to  him,  and  contributed  altera 
wards  most  essentially  to  estabUsh  the  true  foun* 
dation  of  all  his  future  grandeur. 

j^om  Suetonius  we  learn,  that  Gallup  was 
raised  to  high  honours  by  Augustus,  who  em^ 
ployed  him  in  the  war  i^ainst  Ant<my  and  Cleo- 
patra, in  which  he  gave  proofs  of  militmy  skill 
and  singular  prudence.  In  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  it  is  probable  h€^  served  with  Ai|^;stus,  as 
w§  find  bifla  the  fpllpwing  y^e^,  J^^  according 

¥•'•''•         "        '  ^'1       .  .       .  L.J"i         I        I'  '■I'll 

■'  711,  A.U.C*— 

l2 
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to  the  account  given  by  Dia  Cassius^^  at  the 
head  of  an  army  marching  against  Antony^  and 
taidng  possession  of  Parstonium'',  the  western 
gate  of  Egypt,  whilst  Augustus  was  making 
himself  master  of  Pelusium,  which  was  long 
considered  as  its  eastern  barrier. 

As  the  soldiers  omimanded  by  Gallus  had  for- 
marly  served  under  Antony^  no  doubt  was  alter- 
tained  by  their  old  general^  but  that  he  would 
be  able  to  regain  their  affections  by  fBur  and  con- 
ciiiaUnry  language;  or  if  that  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, that  he  would  be  able  to  ccnnpel  them  to 
unconditional  submission,  provided  he  carried 
with  him  a  sufficient  force.  Antony  advanceMd 
to  the  walls  to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  when  Gal- 
luscnrdared  all  his  trumpets  to  sound,  to  prevent 
even  a  word  being  heard :  and  during  this  in- 
terval of  suspended  action,  and  uninterrupted 
noise,  he  made  a  sudden  sa%,  in  which  some 
,  of  Anton/s  msxt  were  killed. 

^  Gallus  appears  to  have  superseded  Scarpus  in  his 
command  in  Lybia  and  Cyrene. 

^  Panetonium  was  a  port  and  town  of  the  M editerra- 
nean,  called  by  Strabo  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium^  Am- 
monia.— Celui-ci  ^toit  une  place^  (says  D'Anville),  qtt* 
les  Ptolemies  regardoient  comme  une  t^te  avanc^e  pour 
Gouvrir  leur  froatiere. 
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Gallus  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  a  stratagem 
to  surprise  Antony's  navy.  During  tbe  nigkl^ 
he  caused  chains  to  be  stretched  under  the 
water,  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  at  the  timig 
when  the  guard  which  was  kept  up  was  slight 
and  inconsiderable;  Antony's  ships,  confident 
in'  their  security,  boldly  rode  into  port,  on  which 
Galhis,  by  means  of  certain  machines  tightened 
the  chains,  and  so  confined  and  crippled  the 
ships,  that  they  were  all  either  sunk  or  burnt.  ' 

Augustus  at  the  same  time  made  his  entrance 
into  Egypt  by  Pelusium,  which  he  so<m  reduced 
to  submission.  As  soon  as  he  becamie  complete 
master  of  the  country,  he  turned  his  whole  , 
thoughts  towards  giving  it  a  new  constitution, 
and  a  new  code  of  laws.  Its  population,  its  riches, 
and  its  abundant  fertility,  added  to  the  natural 
fickleness  of  the  inhabitants,  all  conspired  to 
make  his  new  conquest  a  subject  of  much  un- 
easiness to  him.  To  prevent  any  inconveniency 
arising  from  the  aforesaid  circumstances,  Augus- 
tus would  not  suffer  at  Alexandria  either  senate 
cft  public  council,  as  there  was  in  every  great  town 
of  the  empire:  he  made  them  subject  to  a 
prsefect,  who  possessed  all  the  authority  of  a 
viceroy,  having  imder  his  command  three  le- 
^ons,  and  some  other  bodies  of  troops  less  con- 
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flld€ffiUt>  4&tribttted  in  dift^ent  pMrls  tf  th^ 
tti&g^m.  Fdr  this  pmitct  ht  tidther  dxose  t 
dingii^rate^  nor  it  s^ator^  but  ft  man  of  humbte 
blfth^  without  adh^reiitd^  And  who  owed  hii 
wh<^  fottitfie  to  him*.  The  person  he  first  in- 
fested with  this  prttfect«ure  was  Cornelius  GW- 
Im,  who  jdned  to  th^  tftleats  of  (5onciKation  the 
most  approved  fidelity,  as  he  thought,  whose 
attachment  and  iJapadty  he  had  tried,  and  who 
had  tjontributed  so  materially  to  his  late  eon- 
^^^,  and  who  besides,  from  his  military  ser- 
tit^  m^ijed  thia  mark  of  distinetion;  his 
htunble^  birth  aftd  rmk  (bdftg  but  that  of  a 
Roman  k^^t)  having  badshed  from  the  mind 
of  A^egostos  aH  apprehel^ions  of  his  ever  making 
an  teipf^dper  \km  of  his  power. 
^^  Amofig  the  rules  e«iab&hed  by  Au^ustusS 

*  Non  ausus  Caesar,  metu  novarum  turbarumi  co|no« 
sam  regionem,  gentemque  levissimam  viro  nobili  commit* 
feere,  tamien  earn  amico  Oallb  credere  n6n  dubitavit.^ 
Dto. 

'  Naim  AvgiMtiM  ialer  aim  4otaiafttibm8  «ica  T«titit 
nisi  .peimiss«i,ingredi  Senatonbua,  aut  equidbos  Rowanii 
inliistribus,  seposuit  iEgyptum,  ne  fame  urgeret  Itatiao^ 
quisqui^  cam  provinciam,  ciaustraque  terrae  ac  maris, 
quamvis  levi  praesidio  adversum  ingentes  exercittis  insa* 

aittw.— fAttws,  L  %  e.  s^. 
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(says  TacUus)^  it  was  a  majum  (tf  state-policy^ 
-ttat  Egypt  was  to  be  considered  as  forbidden 
ground^  which  neither  the  senators,  nor  the 
Roman  kaightsj  should  presiune  to  tread  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  prince.  This 
was,  no  doubly  a  wise  precaution.  It  was  seen^ 
that  whoever  made  himself  master  of  Alexandria, 
with  the  strong-holds  which  by  sea  and  land  wer<i^ 
the  keys  of  the  whde  province,  might,  with  ^ 
small  force,  make  head  against  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  by  blocking  up  that  plentiful  corn 
country,  reduce  all  Italy  to  famine/' 

By  the  policy  of  Augustus,  Egypt  was  a  se- 
questered and  prohibited  province.  Th^  senc^te 
had  no  authority  over  it.  The  administration 
wa9  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  prince.  Egypt 
was  the  ^reat  com  country,  from  which  Rome 
drew  vast  suppUes,  mi  it  was  bought  a4viseable 
ta  keep  it  in  the  hands  cf  the  emperor  among 
the  secret  resources  of  the  state,  inter  wrcam 
imperiL  According  to  the  relaticm  left  us  by 
IXon  Cassius,  Cornelius  Ckdlus,  to  whom  Au- 
gustus had  given  the  government  of  E^rpt, 
being  ^udted  with  so  "considerable  an  employ- 
ment, b^an  to  forget  himself  extremely^:  for  he 
not  only  grew  unmindful  of  the  respect  that  was 

*  Turn  c«pit  in  ipsum  imperatorem  multa  intempenui- 
ter  jactare,  prsMerdm  inter  pocnla.— Dion. 
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doe  to  Augustus^  by  speaking  of  him  in  a  veiy 
opprobrious  maimer,  but  he  set  up  his  own  sta* 
tues  throughout  Egypt,  and  had  all  his  past  ex- 
ploits engraved  on  the  pyramids.  As  long  as 
Gallus  was  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of  Au- 
gustus he  gave  signal  proofs  of  lus  zeal  and  ca- 
pacity ;  he  caused  many  channels  of  the  Nile  to 
be  repaired,  and  cleansed,  and  added  some  new 
ones :  he  restored  the  vigor  of  the  laws,  encou^ 
raged  foreign  commerce,  and  protected  the  arts; 
and  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of 
Isidorus,  he  invented  a  kind  of  paper  which  is 
known*  by  the  name  of  Carta  Comelicma^^  of 
which  the  best  kind  he  called  Augusta  Regia*, 
in  honor  of  the  emperor. 

But  the  termination  of  his  newly-acquired 
power  was  not  at  all  answerable  to  it's  auspicious 
commencement,  for  Gallus,  instead  of  consider- 
ing as  an  object  of  ]mitatk>n,  the  conduct  of 
Agrippa,  who  always  ascribed  to  his  prince  the 

'  3  Cartam  Coroelianam  C.  Grallus,  Prffifectus  .^gjpti 
primus  confecit. — Isid.  Orig.  I,  6, 10. 

The  great  paper  maniifactory  was  in  Eg^pt^  near  Mem- 
phis.    Alma  dedit  mollem  Memphitica  terra  papyrum. 

^  Augustus  might  have  been  offended  at  this  trifling 
piece  of  rivalship.  Such  a  circumstance,  though  in  itself 
inconsiderable^  might  have  given  some  uneasiness  to  a 
prince  ne^v  in  power,  and  jealous  of  any  assumption  pf  it 
in  another. 
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glory  of  Buch  designs  as  he  himself  either  con- 
ceived or  executed^  abused  the  favour  of  Angus- 
tus^  and  even  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to 
himself;  and  not  satisfied  with  such  a  glarii^ 
instance  of  disrespect^  it  is  added  he  used  the 
most  injurious  and  insulting  language^,  wh^ft- 
ever  he  spoke  of  his  benefactor.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says^  that  this  first  prsefect  of  Egjrpt^ 
after  plundering  the  renowned  city  of  Thebes^ 
and  stripping  it  of  its  principal  ornaments^  was, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  judicially  accused  of 
misconduct;  and  that  he  fearing  the  nol»lity, 
unto  whom  the  emperor  committed  the  business 
to  be  inquired  into  and  examined,  and  who  w^re 
themselves  highly  ofiended  and  incensed  against 
him,  fell  upon  his  sword  and  killed  himself  ^ 

'  Cesare  Caporali,  in  a  ludicrous  life  which  he  has 
written  of  Maecenas  in  burlesque  verse,  alluding  to  this 
unguarded  habit  of  talking  in  Gallus,  says,  that  Maecenas's 
tedious  mode  of  travelling  was  such  as  might  have  been 
excused  by  Cornelius  Callus  himself. 

**  £  questo  lo  trattenne  (se  non  (alio) 
**  Tanto  venir,  sicome  anco  lo  scusa 
<'  Ne  gli  epigrantmi  suoi  Cornelio  Qallo.*^ 

Vita  di  M  EC  EN  ATE,  parte  pritna. 
^  This  is  the  same  Gallus,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  says 
Ammianus,  whom  Virgil  has  bewailed  in  a  mild  kind  of 
verse,  in  the  latter  end  of  hb  Bucolics. 
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To  the  aforesaid  inataoces  of  groas  misMia* 
vomr  and  indiscretioo  <m  the  part  of  Gallus»  it  is 
added^  tkai  at  last^  to  fill  iq>  the  measiire  of  all 
his  ofifences^  he  oonspired  against  his  beneCac* 
tor.    But  c^  this  conspiracy^  says  Blackwell^  we 
have  the  most  imp^ect  knowledge;  we  are  not 
informed  who  were  concerned  in  it^  how  far  it 
was  earned,  how  it  was  discovered,  what  was 
dther  its  end,  or  object;  or  in  a  wcnrd,  any  one 
authentic  divamstonoe  relating  to  it.     From 
whence  the   learned  pmicapal  is  inclined    to 
think,  that  the  whole  story  might  have  been 
built  on  fiction,  and  had  no  other  foundation 
than  that  of  great  imprudence  arising  from  ex* 
cessive  vanity  and  wine''.    Had  tiiere  been  any 
thing  of  a  more  criminal  nature  in  his  conduct, 
the  haplcaaOrid,  whilst  soliciting  his  pardon  in 
a  foreign  land,  would  not  have  ventured  to  say, 
that  indiscreet  conversation  in  his  wine  was  the 
sole  cause  of  his  ruin.    Ovid^  though  a  poet, 
may  be  considered  as  an  authority  fiilly  suffi* 
dent  for  ascertaining  the  cause  of  Augustus's 
displeasure,    and  of   the   senate's  subsequent 
proceedings.  Ovid  himself,  it  is  true,  had  fallen 

^  Indiscretion  over  hk  bottle,  seems  to  have  been  his 
deepest  guilt.— -Blackwell. 
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mxd&r  the  emperor's  tlkpleasure,  and  thot^h 
he  never  made  a  discovery  of  his  own  disgrace^ 
he  was  surely  competent,  from  his  situation,  and 
the  information  he  received,  to  ascertain  what 
caused  the  emperor's  displeasure  in  the  case  of 
another.  He,  together  with  Dio,  ascribes  ail 
the  errors  of  Gallus  to  a  too  great  licentiousness 
of  conversation  used  in  his  cups. 

LycDrift  pmisinfT,  notift  could  Oftlhas  blame. 
And  wine,  not  verses,  fnrnisbed  all  his  fame*. 

Ovid,  in  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tibullus, 
again  confirms  his  innocence,  and  attributes  to 
a  false  friend  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

And  Gallusy  too  profuse  of  life  and  blood, 
If  no  sad  breach  of  friendship's  law  deprive. 
This  band  immortal  of  the  blest  and  good, 
Thy  shade  shall  join,  if  shades  at  all  survive'. 


'  Non  fuit  opprobrio  celebrasse  Lycorida  Gallo 
Sed  linguam  nimio  non  tenulsse  mero. 

Ovid,  Hide  TVittibuu 

*  Tu  iquoque  (si  fidsom  est  temerati  crimen  anuci) 
Sangmms  atqoe  anime,  prodige^  Galle,  tu«. 
fib  oomes  umbra  tua  est— si  qmk  est  raodo  corporit 
umbra. 
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Some  unguarded  expressions'  probably  escap- 
ed him  in  his  hours  of  wanton  levity,  which 
bdng  conveyed  to  the  prince  by  some  fidse 
friend,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  misfor* 
hmes.  We  are  told  that  Gallus  had  a  curious 
tup,  on  which  was  engraved  the  story  of  Tan- 
talus pursuing  in  vain  the  flymg  Uquor;  and 
what  may  be  considered  as  a  singular  circum- 
stance is,  that  we  have  still  octant  a  poem 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  cup,  and  ascribed 

Propertius  notices  Gallus  in  the  latter  end  of  bis  se^ 
cond  book,  in  the  following  lines : 

£t  modo  formos^  qui  muUa  Lycorid6  Gallus 
Mortuus  infern^  vulnera  Lavit  aquft. 

■°  Verba,  rem  levissimam,  poena  se(]fuitur  gravissima. 

Plato. 

Madame  de  Villedieu,  in  her  romantic  account  of  the 
exiles  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  ascribes,  like  a  true 
Fr^nchrwoman,  all  Gallus's  misfbrtuoes  to  his  love  of 
Cytheris  or  Lycoris,  whom^  she  says,  he  found  cultivating 
philosophy  in  a  delicious  island  in  the  Nile,  and  to  whom 
he  offered  a  crown,  which  she  refused,  and  used  all  her 
influence  pour  kfaire  cesser.  The  story  is  told  by  Gallus 
himself  to  his  friend  Virgil,  and  begins  in  these  woivis, 
*'  V amour ^  mon  cher  Virgile,  est  le  foible  det  plus  grands 
kommes,  Seul  il  a  causl ;  mon  crime  c'est  aussi  de  ltd  seul 
quefespere  mon  pardon.** 
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the  vMUt  was  laid  before  the  senate,  who  after 
a  hearing  of  all  that  coold  be  urged  against  him^ 
condemned  him  to  banishment^  with  a  forfei-t 
ture  of  hit  whole  estate.  Gailus  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  that  he 
kilied  himself  in  the  year  of  Rome  727^  accord^ 
ing  to  the  account  given  by  Eusebius,  though 
the  fc^owing  year  is  the  one  which  is  assigned 
to  the  event  by  Dio. 

Augustus,  it  is  said,  lamented  hk  death,  and 
complained  that  he  alone  had  not  the  liberty  to 
be  angry  with  his  friends  just  so  far  as  be  had  a 
mind«  Suetonius  givM  us  a  mote  detailad  ac^ 
O0unt  of  the  real  or  affected  feelings  of  the«mpe- 
fior,  <m  being  made  acquainted  wkk  the  news  of 
his  deaths  When  Gailus,  by  the  tkmats  of 
his  accusers,  and  the  votes  of  the  senate,  was 
driven  to  the  de^ierate  necessity  of  Ji^g  vio<- 
lent  hands  upon  himself,  Augu^us  c<mmiended 
Uw  attachment  of  the  senate  that  had  sbev^so 

eh  pvoper  les^tment  on  his  accownt,  but 


^  gUflkf^tU  ««|»p<MM  OcJkM  Biigbt  hu9m  «U«liUd  the 
wmuftiidm  of  Ang^UB,  and  despised  the  g/reat  men  of 
Rome,  for  allowiog  him  to  be  thf ir  master;  i^owiog  th^ 
bt,  Coraeliue  OaUo^  io  point  of  law,  had  as  much  i^tie 
to  be  thf  first  man  in  Rome,  as  (lains  Oclarius. 
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at  dte  stme  ^toe  s^ed  tears^,  and  lamented  his 
ocmditioii  in  these  woids:  ^^  How  imhaf^y  am 
I,  that  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  angry  with  my 
friends  to  such  a  degree  ms  I  think  proper/' 

Fortanini  entets  into  long  disseitatkm  on  the 
subject  oi  GaUns's  b^saviour  in  Egypt^  and 
thmks  him  not  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges 
alledged  against  him.  Ensdbius  says^  Comeliiii 
Gallus^  the  ForojuUensian  po^  by  whom  Egypt 
was  governed,  killed  himsdf  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Of.  whatever 
ofibice  Gallus  was  guilty,  Caesar  ne^r  paidoned 
it,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  story  which  is 
told  of  Us  requesting  Vii^  to  expmaige  the  eU'*^ 
logy  on  him  in  the  end  <^  the  fourth  Georgia. 
The  story  of  Aristeus  and  the  Bees  was  sufosti^ 
tttted  in  its  place,  idiich,  though  beautiful, 
makes  no  amends  for  the  loss  sustained  in  being 
deprived  of  our  hero's  character. 

The  senate  ordered  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
be  returned  to  the  Gods  for  the  discovery  and 

^  ^£t  illaciinttayk  et^ricem  sttam  comeptaxm^tit,  qood 
Sibi  soli  non  liceret,  -qiiaremis  veUet,  oaicis  iiasoL 

Suit.  Aug.  66. 
And  letter'd  Gallup  who  so  ill  returned 
Ills  sovereign  boiu^,  guilty  fell^  yet  mooni'd. 

Eaman  Pof  ^rail«.— Jbphsoit. 
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suppression  of  Galluses  conspiraoy-^,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  a  public  enemy^  and  as  if  the  safety 
of  the  state  depended  on  putting  an  end  to  his 
wicked  machinations:  and  yet  neither  the  de«. 
cree  of  the  senate^  nor  the  countenance  of  Au« 
gustus,  could  screen  his  accuser  from  general 
indignation.  He  was  detested  as  an  inform^^ 
as  a  traitor  to  his  friend^  and  looked  upon  as  a 
wretch  against  whom  one  could  not  be  suffici- 
entiy  guarded*  Proculeius^  happening  one  day 
to  meet.  Largus  in  the  street^  instantly  applied 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  nose^  to  signify  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  safe  even  to  breathe  in  tiie 
pres^ence  of  such  a  man.  Another  person^  says 
Dio^  accosted  him  with  witnesses^  though  un- 

^  An  infamous  informer,  says  Jephson  in  a  note. to  his 
Roman  Portraits,  accused  Gallus  of  being  engaged  in  a 
sort  of  conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  of  which  the  prone 
and  servile  senators  taking  cognisance,  sentenced  him  to 
banishment  and  confiscation. 

*  Proculeius  and  Gallus  were  the  two  trusty  persons 
employed  by  Augustus  to  save  not  only  the  treasures,  but 
the  life  of  Cleopatra,  whose  presence  he  most  anxiously 
wished  might  adorn  his  triumph ;-» 

— — "  for  her  life  in  Rome 
"  Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.'' 

Antony  Sf  Ckopatra.-^ma.taXfEkm.  ' 
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acqtiainted  with  him;  and  after  asking  him  if 
he  knew  who  he  was,  Largus  answering.  No: 
he  requested  those  who  were  with  him  to  bear 
testimony  of  what  he  said,  as  if  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a  bad  man  to  calumniate  persons  he 
never  saw.  This  is  considered  as  a  ferther  proof 
that  Gallus  was  rather  guilty  of  some  folly  and 
indiscretion  than  of  any  real  crime.  For,  says 
Blackwell,  had  he  actually  conspired  agsdnst 
hb  prince,  the  person  who  discovered  his  de- 
signs would  have  been  thought  to  act  the  part 
of  a  good  citizen  rather  than  that  of  a  traitor. 
The  said  writer  looks  on  his  melancholy  end  as 
the  blot  of  Augustus's  life,  which  he  compares 
to  Alexander's  killing  his  friend  Calisthenes^. 

Grallus  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Virgil,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  three  or  four  years 


^  Amongst  the  crimes  brought  against  Gallus  by  Ao* 
gustus  was,  that ''  of  hit  receiving  into  his  fiimily  a  freed* 
man  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  house  of  Agrippa  on 
a  suspicion  of  living  too  familiarly  with  hi»  wife^  the 
daughter  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  by  whom  the  young  man 
had  been  recumtnended  for  her  instruction  in  polite  lite-> 
rature.*^  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Gallus  was  consi- 
dered by  the  emperor,  says  Suetonius  in  his  account  of 
illustrious  Grammarian^,  inter  gravUsima  crimna,'^Stt 
m  J(ot4  in  my  Idfg  qfMticus,  p.  134. 
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-younger  thw  tbe  poet^  who  introduces)  him*t0 
qm  acquaintance  in  his  sixth  eclc^e,  in  a  vmy 
which  considerably  excites  our  curiosity,  Vb- 
gil  is  describing  the  evil  effects  of  irregular  pa«^ 
sion;  which  after  havipg  done^  He  then  iiotietf 
^he  happy  ccmdition  of  a  wi^  man,  who  devalas 
his  whole  time  to  tbe  peaceful  studiesr  of  poUl^ 
iiteratm[«^  and  under  this  character  tat^es  oce9K 
sion  to  pay  a  most  elegsMiit  coippUm^ut  to  bit 
poetical  frien4  Gallus.  He  represents  him  ^ 
being  introduce^  by  one  of  the  Mim^  la  th^ 
pr?^Q<;e  of  ApoUoj^  whw  the  wb^le  ^^i^p^^ 
^es  vp  to  do  him  hoiH>r>  md  lams  pie^^tg 
l^m  with  th^  pipe  which  of  o)d  bel^mged  toHe*^ 
siod.  ^o  highei  c(HP»pl|meAt  e^iM  hit  paU  tn 
^i^Pm  aip  9  v^%,  ikm  fo?  th$  Uym9  to  rise  up 
<^  \i^  b^ing  broi^ht  ii\to  thefr  wmpway^  A 
like  mark  gf  y^SKCt  wsfi  paid  to  Vicgil  by  the 
p^qpl^  of  Bamcj^  who  rose  i^p  when  his  verses 
were  rented  in  the  public  theatre,  and  shewed.* 
the  same  vever^ce  to  his  person,  as  they  did 
to  that  of  Augustus  himself^  as  appears  from 
the  following  account  given  of  it  in  the  Dialogue 
de  Oratqtibus.  How  eligible  was  the  soft  r^. 
treat  ji^ whiqb  Virgil  poised  his  dajR^  loved l*« 
Us-,  prince,  and  honoured  by  the  pe^le*  To 
prove  this,  the  letters  of  Augustus  are  sttll^ei*- 
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tant;  and  the  people^  we  know^  healing  in  the 
theatre  some  verses  of  that  divine  poet^  when 
he  was  himself  J^resent^  rose  in  a  body^  and 
paid  him  every  mark  of  honmge^  with  a  degree 
of  veneration  nothing  short  of  what  they  osntally 
offered  to  the  emperdt.  Let  us  hear  the  poet 
himself^  in  the  versification  of  Dryden: 

Then  sung,  how  Gallus  by  a  Muse's  hand  ^, 
Was  led,  add  welcomed  to  the  sacred  strttnd. 

■  11. I.       -      ■      ..p.     ■«   ■■  ,...i.  I ci        il         t      in    (ifci-    ■ 

^  Tom  tas^  errantenei  Permesd  ttd  fludiimi  Oiillii^ 
Aonaa  in  Mootes  ut  dtlierit  una  iororuiii; 
Utque  viro  Phoebi  chorus  tfssurr^iierit  oraais: 
Ut  Linus  haec  illi  divino  carmina  pastor, 
Floribus  atque  apio  crines  omatus  amaro, 
Dixerit :  hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  ]$lusae; 
Ascreo  quos  atnte  seni ;  qoifous  ilfi  solebat 
Cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  omos  r 
His  tibi  Grynaei"*  Nemoris  dicatur  ongo 
Ne  quis  sit  lucus^  quo  se  plus  jactet  Apollo* 

*  Gallus,  it  is  saSif,  made  the  ChyneM  Grave  the  subject  of 
One  of  his  poeins,  in  whieb  he  itoiitated  the  styl^  of  Hesiod. 
A  very  ekgant  compliment  is  paid  to  this  poem  by  Viffil 
when  he  says,  Gallus  will  make  the  Grove  become  the  fa* 
Toutite  abode  of  Apolla  Euphronion  had  written  a  poem' 
on  the  GProve  of  Gryneum,  whtffdA  fie  imitated'  ffesTod',  and 
4bi»  poem  OaiBri^  supposed  i^out  ifiis  6mt  to  httrt  efther 
tran8lateilotfeopiff&  NcttP  CbnEomena?, »  cky  #f  iMa,  i#the 
Grftm»Or09$f  wbere  Apollo  is  wonhippid. 
m2 
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The  seuate  riaing  to  salute  their  gu^t. 
And  Linus  thus  their  gratitude  expressed : 
Receive  this  present,  hy  the  Muses  made : 
The  pipe  on  which  th'  Ascrean  Pastor  play'd, 
With  whkh  of  old  he  cfaarm'd  the  savage  tndo, 
And  caU'd  Itie  moootain  ashes  to  the  plain. 
Sing  thou  on  this,  thy  Phcebus,  and  the  wood 
Where  once  his  fane  of  Parian  marble  stood* 

At  the  time  this  eclogue  was  written^  Gallus 
in  all  probability  was  wholly  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits^  and  lu^py  had  it  been  for  him^  had 
he  never  forsaken  them.  The  tenth  eclogue  is 
expressly  addressed  to  Gallus^  whom  the  poet 
represents  under  the  character  of  a  forsaken 
shepherd^  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mis- 
tress^ with  all  the  rural  deities  about  him^  P%uig 
his  hard  usage^  and  condoling  his  misfortune : 

Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  bring', 
To  crown  my  labour:  'tis  the  last  I  sing: 
Which  proud  Lycoris  may  with  pity  view ;  ^ 

.  The  Muse  is  mournful,  tho'  the  numbers  few ;  > 

Refuse  me  not  a  verse,  to  grief  and  Gallus  due.         ^ 

Blackwell  says^  Gallus  was  a  man  of  great 
spirit^  but  unhappy  both  in  love  and  friendships^ 

>  Eztremum  hunc,  Arethusn,  mihi  concede. . 
Paocam^  Gallo,  sed  qu»  legat  ipsa  Lycoris, 
Carmina  sunt  dicenda:  neget  quis  caimina  Gallop 
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excepting  the  protection  which  he  gave  Virgil, 
who  has  repaid  him  with  immortality.  The  ex- 
pression of  meoGcUlo,  used  by  Virgil,  is  a  proof 
of  Galhis  being  his  friend,  and  the  ferther  ex- 
pression of  Neget  quis  mrmina  Gallop  **who 
can  refuse  praise  to  Gallus,*'  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  him. 
Ovid  mentions  Lycoris  as  the  subject  of  Callus's 
poems. 

Callus  from  east  to  west  shall  spread  his  name. 
And  fair  Lycoris  share  her  poet's  fame'. 

Martid.  in  enumerating  the  several  poets 
who  owed  their  genius  to  Love,  as(hribes  to  Ly- 
coris the  poetry  of  Gallus '°. 

The  writings  of  Gallus  are  now  all  unfortu- 
nately lost,  for  such  as  go  under  his  name  are 
considered  by  the  most  candid  judges  to  be  spu- 
rious :  but  of  them  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  hereafter. 

In  the  course  of  Virgil's  address  to  Gallus 
in  the  aforesaid  eclogue,  the  poet  accosts  the 
Naiads  or  Nymphs  who  preside  over  the  foun* 

*  Gallus,  et  Hesperiis  et  Gallus  notus  EoTs, 
Bt  sua  cum  Galk>  nota^  Lycoris  crit. 

Ovid  :  Am,  lib.  1.  eL  15. 

'^  Ingenium  GalU  pulchia  Lycoris  erat.— Lib.  8^  ep.  73. 
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tuns  which  have  their  ris^  in  Vwnmmn,  VMviH 
and  Helicon,  and  (^hide^  them  for  notecwaingtff 
comfort  Gallus  in  bis  despair.  Herein,  layti 
Ru^us,  conveying  a  tacit  reiuroof  to  Gallus  him- 
self for  yielding  to  Iiove,  and  neglecting  his 
poetic^  studies^ 


} 


What  lawns  or  woods  withheld  you  from  his  aid  % 
Ye  Nymphs,  when  Gallus  was  to  love  betrayed, 
To  love,  unpity'dby  the  cruel  maid? 

This  passage  is  an  imitation  of  Theocritus,  who 
asks  the  Nymphs  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
Daphnis  died,  they  were  not  in  the  deliciouf 
vales  of  Peneus,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  tor- 
rent Anapus,  by  the  sacred  waters  of  Acis,  or 
on  the  summits  of  Mount  iEta,  because  all  these 
were  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  shepherd 
Daphnis.  Milton,  in  imitation  of  both  Theo- 
critus and  Virgil,  thus  exclaims  in  his  Lycidas : 

Wh^re  were  ye,,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorsele^  dtep 

Clos*d  o*er  the  head  of  yoiir  lov'd  L^cidaa  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 

Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nox  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deya  spjr^ads  her  wizard  9trf«nau 


'  Quae  nenliora,  aot  qui  sakus  habuere,  puellas 
Nainde^  indigno  ouiil  GaUvst  W¥>t»  fervre^f 
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The  scurptifie  expressed  by  the  pbet  al  the 
Nymphs  not  comiiig  to  soothe  Gallus  in  his  dis- 
ttess,  is  considerably  heightened,  when  he  ex- 
tends the  grief  to  the  trees,  and  even  to  the  Very 
slones  i 

For  him  tlie  lofty  laurel  stands  in  tears*. 
And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lofty  shrub  appears. 
Mi^nalian  pines  the  godlike  swain  bemoan,  -^ 

When  spread  beneath  a  rock  he  sigh'd  alone,.  > 

And  cold  Lycieus  wept  from  ev'ry  dropping  stone.      ^ 

In  the  sixth  eclogue,  already  noticed,  Virgil 
says,  his  muse  did  not  blush  to  dwell  in  the 
woods ;  and  in  the  one  at  present  under  consi- 
deration he  observes,  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of 
his  sheep,  and  consequently  hopes  his  friend 
Gallus  will  not  be  displeased  with  his  represent'* 
ing  him  unde^  the  same  fictitious  character 
with  himself.  As  we  proceed  in  the  same 
eclogue,  we  find  that  Grallus  was  at  that  time 
known  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  soldier. 
t*he  notoriety  of  the  first  is  evident  from 
Virgil  saying  that  Apollo,  the  God  of  Pbetry^ 
to  his  relief  before  all  the  other  dd- 


*  niom  etiam  Hturi,  illtuxl  e^ssm  ftvere  myrlcsg. 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub  mpt  jacentem 
MM^tts,  et  gefidi  flev^ntnt  sata  Lycsi. 
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ties ;  and  that  he  was  a  soldier^  appears  jfrma 
his  immediately  going  to  discharge  his  military 
duties  for  the  sake  of  dissipating  the  grief  he 
felt  at  being  forsaken  by  his  mistress.  In  this 
state  ofmind^  it  is  said^  Parthenius  dedicated  to 
him  his  treatise  of  Amorous  Affections^,  thinking 
by  it  to  console  him  under  his  disappointment. 
Whilst  protected  by  Gallus,  Parthenius  became 

'  n«^  EfWTiXw  TlaOn/AOTwy— A  Latin  translation  was 
made  of  this  work  by  James  CornaruSy  and  printed  at 
Basil  in  1531.  The  translator  conjectures  that  the  design 
of  Parthenius  was  to  console  Cornelius  GalluSy  who  had. 
run  distracted  for  the  love  of  Lycoris.  Besides,  a  new 
motive  for  his  translating  and  publishing  this  work  was^ 
that  young  persons,  who  are  of  too  loose  a  disposition, 
might  learn  to  bridle  their  affection;  but  Cornarus  ob- 
s«rveS|  that  this  kind  of  medicament  was  considered  by 
some  peevish  censors  as  a  real  poison.  To  ail  this, 
Bayle  says,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  translator  ventires^ 
to  make  conjectures,  seeing  that  the  text  of  Parthenius 
informs  him  of  the  object  of  the  dedication,  in  which  the 
author  affirms  that  he  addressed  his  collection  to  Gallus, 
as  a  piece  that  would  furnish  materials  very  suitable  to  the 
poems  he  was  then  writing. 

Aulus  GelUus  tells  us  the  following  verse  is  taken  from 
Parthenius — 

which  Virgil  has  happily  imitated-r- 
Glauco  et  Panopes  et  Inoo  Melicert8B.«->Geor^  JU1|  437. 
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Imown  to  Virgil^  and  their  respective  merits  soon 
produced  mutual  esteem  and  mutual  friendship. 
Virgil  applied  to  him  as  a  master^  and  learned  from 
him  the  structure  and  elegance  of  Greek  versifi- 
cation. Macrobius  says^  that  Virgil  transcribed 
some  of  Parthenius's  verses  into  his  own  works. 
Parthenius  was  bom  In  Nicsea^  and  as  a  subject 
of  Mithridates^  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cinna,  who 
carried  him  to  Roiqc^  where  he  shortly  obtained 
his  freedom^  and  where  his  acquirements  as  a 
scholar  and  talents  as  a  poet  gave  him  almost  at 
once  an  immediate  access  to  the  society  of  the 
learned.  Blackwell  says^  his  compositions  were 
marked  by  a  peculiar  sweetness^  such  as  is 
admired  in  the  divine  Petrarch^  and  that  thai 
sweetness  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  subjects 
of  them.  His  first  essays^  when  a  young  man^ 
were  addressed  to  Venus^  and  his  treatise  en- 
titled the  Loves  of  the  Heroes,  was  inscribed  to 
Gallus^  with  a  dedication  which^  ^  a  matter  of 
some  curiosity^  I  shall  give  in  the  translaticm  of 
Blackwell^  which  is  marked  by  his  own  pecufiar 
phraseology. — ^It  runs  thus  : 

**  Sir — ^Being  of  opinion  that  this  collection 
of  love-disasters  could  be  no  where  more  pro- 
perly addressed  than  to  you,  I  send  it,  reduced 
to  as  narrow  a  compass  as  was  in  my  power.- 
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It  vrill  help  y6U  to  underiitMd  some  tkitigi 
^ich  are  but  hinted  at  by  thef  poets,  and  yott 
may  employ  the  greatest  part  of  the  incidents 
in  elegy  or  epid,  as  you  may  judge  convenient  t 
for  having  retrenched  the  superfluous  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  commonly  related^ 
you  will  be  able  to  form  a  truer  judgment  of 
Ihem,  than  when  you  are  led  into  ambiguities^ 
They  are  collected  in  the  form  of  memoirs,  upon 
which' other  works  may  be  formed,  and  as  is  tty 
duty,  are  now  offered  to  yotu^* 

Parthenius^  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
ikd  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^,  who  is  said  to 
kave'ts^en  so  much  pleasure  in  his  verses,  thai 
kehad  them  all  collected,  from  an  idea  that  they 
were  better  than  the  productions  ci  any  of  tht 

*  Macrobias  says,  that  Parthenius  was  the  writer  wbott 
Tibnlhis  made  the  object  of  his  imitation. 

'  LociaBy  a  better  judge  ef  poetry  than  Tibfrin%  is 
^t  lo  piirfcimlto  them  4s  the  en^peror.  Homer,  says  thai 
wi^y  writer,  tboi^  he  be  a  poet,  yet  runs  througb  the 
stories  of  Tantalus,  lxion>  Tityus  and  others  in  a  very 
few  words— But  if,  adds  he,  Parthenius,  Euphronion,  ot 
Callimachus,  were  to  write  concendng  ^m,  what  a 
number  of  terses  wduM  they  etti^oy  to  Ivriflg  ifte  water  16 
f'fMtaMs  lips,  mdhomttrniftamkeha^  cam  OH' HI 
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iktn  modern  poets*  Bestdes  this-miofic  of  te^ 
ipect^  it  is  even  added,  that  he  set  up  his  status 
along  with  those  of  Rhianus  and  £uphorion  in 
his  library,  two  writers  of  the  same  description 
mth  Parthenius.  Tiberius  himself  wrote  some 
Greek  poems  in  imitation  of  these  poets;  whom, 
says  Suetonius,  he  admired  greatly,  and  set  up 
not  only  their  w<Nrks,  but  their  statues  in  the 
public  libraries  amongst  the  eminent  authors  of 
antiquity. 

But  to  retirni  to  Virgil-— Throughout  the 
whole  eclogue  we  have  been  considering,  the 
poet  seems  anxious  to  inform  his  reader  that 
Gallus  is  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
6{  a  shepherd.  He  even  makes  an  apology  for 
the  liberty  which  he  takes  with  him  under  the 
assumed  pastoral  appearance ;  and  then  imme- 
diately after  makes  it  evident  that  he  was  not 
only  a  person  ot  a  higher  order  of  beings,  but 
that  he  had  a  command  in  the  army.  All  this 
was  quite  necessary  on  the  part  of  Viigil^  after 
having  chosen  to  describe  Grilus  under  his  real 
name:  had  he  used  a  fictitious  appellation,  tit 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  keep  up  the  cha- 
racter of  the  shepherd  eatire  through  the  whole 
powta.  GaUm  th«ft  teUs  Xi;cori8i»  h^m  k»fpy 
he  might  haw  beta  had  he  bee»  bom  ia  ArcasKn^ 
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for  in  that  case  he  would  never  have  been  ac- 
quamted  with  the  infidefity  of  his  mistress.  His 
exclamation  on  the  happy  state  in  which  they 
might  have  passed  their  time,  is  in  Virpl's  best 
manner,  and  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Warton. 

Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow'ry  meads ^^ 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  verdant  beads; 

Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away, 

And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay. 
But  disappointed  in  these  fond  illusions^  what 
is  his  determination  ?  it  is  as  follows : 

But  furious  lov^e  denies  me  soft  repose  % 
And  burls  me  on  the  pointed  spears  of  foes. 
As  Gallus  now  becomes  the  principal  charac- 
ter in  the  eclogue,  the  poet  notices  the  various 
resolutions  which  are  so  hastily  adopted,  and  so 
hastily  lend  aside  by  people  in  love.  His  first 
resolution  is  to  amuse  himself  with  poetry. 

But  let  me  run  to  deserts,  and  rehearse  ^ 
On  my  Sicilian  reeds,  £uphorion*s  verse. 

^  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata  Lycori: 
Hie  nemos,  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo. 

'  Nunc  insanus  amor  duri  me  Martis  in  armis. 
Tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detinethostes. 

*  Ibo,  etChaiddko  quae  sunt  mihi  condita  ^^ersu 
Carmina,  pastoris  Siculi  modulabor  avena. 

Cbalddico  versu,  in  the  strain  of  Eupborion,  who  was 
libc  Son  of  Polynmetus  of  Chalcift  in  finbcea. 
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Next,  he  resolves  to  spend  his  life  among  the 
woods^  and  to  carve  his  passion  on  the  kees— 

On  smoothest  rinds  of  trees  111  carve  my  woe^, 
,  And  as  tbe  rinds  increase,  the  love  shall  grow. 

And  afterwards  he  declares  he  will  try  the  di- 
version of  hunting : 

Then  on  Arcadian  mountains  will  I  chase '% 
(MixM  with  the  woodland  Nymphs)  the  savage  race. 

As  soon  as  Gallus  found  that  none  of  the 
amusements  to  which  he  had  recourse^  were 
sufficient  to  cure  his  passion^  he  at  last  concludes 
that  love  is  invincible^  and  that  there  is  no  re« 
sisting  the  powerful  God. 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

We  are  now  arrived^  with  the  assistance  of 
die  judicious  observations  of  the  Cambridge 
professor  of  botany^  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
eclogue,  in  which  the  poet  tells  us  he  has  per- 
formed enough  in  such  an  humble  way  of  writii^ 
and  which  he  figuratively  expresses  by  saying, 

^  Certum  est  in  Sylvis,  inter  Spelaea  ferarum 
Malle  pati,  tenerisque  meos  incidere  amores 
Arboribusy  crescent  ills,  crescetis  amores. 

'^  Interea  mixtis  lustrabo  Maenala  Nymphis, 
Aut  acres  venabor  apros,  &c. 
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*  Hate  sat  eiitf  Dme,  yestrum  ceoi&isse  pOttsm, 
Bum  sedet^  tt  graeili  fitGelkon  tmk  hMata* 

Afterwards  he  intreats  the  Muses  to  add  dignity 
to  his  song,  that  it  may  become  woifthy  of  Gal- 
lusy  for  whom  his  k)ve  is  continually  increasing'. 

Gallus,  for  whom  my  holy  flames  renew^ 
Each  hour,  and  ev*ry  moment  rise  in  view. 

We  observed  before,  that  Virgil  closed  tis 
fourth  Georgic'with  the  praise  of  Gallus,  and 
also  that  he  expunged  the  same  by  the  express . 
command  of  Augustus.  The  whole  aeeonnt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Donatus,  but  the  truth 
of  it  IS  called  in  question  by  Ruaeus,  on  the  fol- 
lowing considerations — Rrst,  that  Ihestoty  of 
Aristaeus  is  well  connected  with  the  snbjeiet  of 
^  book,  which  tre^^  of  bcesy  and  q>pean  itfisi- 
tmSf^rkeitom  it^-'^-Secondly,  tbat  it  is  no6 
probable  Tirgil  W0ukl  hwe^h&gkmei  any  hargtt 
pordoR  of  hid  work  o»  the  ptaise  of  GaBusy'aftcr 
htribg  gifett  but  a  jfewlkked  to  M«e«vtsr  Imv 
8el4  «d  whim  ^  whole  po«m  k  deitips«0i  r  aft* 
lastly.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Augui^ta^ 
would  have  grudged  Gallus  a  little  empty  praise^ 

*  Pieridcv^vos  hec  facietis  maxima  Gallo, 
Oallo— cajus  amor  taDtum  mihi  crescit  in  bonu^ 
Qvantum  rere  novo  \iridis  ie  subjicit  ahms. 
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wllaae  untimely  deaths  Suetonius  says,  be  la- 
mented with  tears  *. 

Quintilian  speaks*  of  Gallus  as  an  elegiac  poet, 
and  thinks  his  style  rather  harsher  than  that  of 
either  Tibullusor  P^opertius^  *^  In  elegiac 
poetry,  (continues  the  same  writer),  we  rival 
the  Greeks,  and  in  this  Tibullus  appears  to  me 
t»  write  with  the  most  propriety  and  elegance. 
TOiere  are  some  people  who  prefer  Propertius, 
but  in  my  opinion  Ovid  ^  is  more  incorrect,  and 

^  Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  story  of  Aristseus 
flows  more  naturally  from  the  subject  than  the  two  fine 
conclusions  of  the  first  and  second  books,  which  have 
atver  been  called  in  question  by  the  critics. 

9  Births  and  deaths  of  the  foUowing  poets  mentioaed 
by  Ovid,  wilb  the  years  amiexed,  as  neatly  as  they  can 
l^  aaoertwed— Vi^^  U  A.  U.  C.  684;  d.  7S5— Tibut^ 
4us,  b.  690;  d.  734,  or  735--Galltts,  b.  687;  &,  T«r-K 
Propertius,  b.  702;  d.  740— Ovid,  b.  710;  d.  771. 

Virgilium  vidi  tantum :  nee  avara  Tibullo 
Tempos  amiciti»  fata  dedere  me». 
Successor  fiiit  hie  tibi,  GaHe:  Propertias  ilU, 
Quartos  ab  his  serie  temporis  ipse  fui. 

Ovid,  tk  TrittUnui,  1.4. 

.  ^  In  ihe  beginniBg  (^the  fiAhbook,  Oviispedcftof  Id^ 
own  writings,  with aa attmum l»  thne  o£ Oattnii 
pertitts. 
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Gallus  more  harsh  than  either."  The  harshness^ 
however,   which  is  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to 
Gallus's  compositions,  is  consequently  relative, 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of 
TibuUus  and  Propertius;     Gallus  Mirote  four 
books  of  elegies  in  pndse  of  Lycoris,  who  is 
called  by  other  writers  Cytheris,  according  to 
Servius  in  his  observations  on  the  tenth  eclogue, 
Aurelius  Victor  calls  her  Cytheris,  and  says  she 
was  loved  by  Antony,  and  Gallus,  and  also  by 
Brutus  ^      Notwithstanding  the    authority  of' 
Aurelius  Victor,  it  is  probable  Lycoris  and  Cy- 
theris  were  not  the  same  person.    From  what 
Cicero  says  in  one  of  his  Philippics,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  Antony's  attachment  to  a  famoum 
courtezan  named  Cytheris ;  his  passion  for  her 
was  at  it's  height  in  the  year  704,  when  he  wa» 
tribune,  and  it  was  not  till  twelve  years  after, 
Aat  Virgil  wrote  the  eclogue  in  which  he  de- 


^  Delicias  si  qais  lascivaque  carmina  quaerit, 
**  PraBDioneo  nunquam  scripta  quod  ista  leg^it." 
Aptior  his  Gallus,  blandique  Propertius  oris.. 

'  Cytheridem  Mimam  cum  Antonio  et  Gallo  amaril 
Bnitusw — From  this  passage  of  Aurelius  Victor,  it  appears 
that  Bratos  himself  was  not  insensible  to  love. 
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scribes  Gallus  as  inconsolable  for  being  forsaken^ 
consequently  the  preferred  rival  was  not  Antony, 
but  some  other  person^  who  bore  a  command  at 
that  time  in  the  district  of  the  Alps.  If  Lycoris 
was  the  same  person  with  Cytheris,  who  capti- 
vated Antony,  what  attachment,  or  constancy, 
could  have  been  expected  from  her  ?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  Virgil,  whose  manners 
were  correct,  and  morals  unimpeachable,  would 
have  celebrated  the  foolish  passion  of  his  friend, 
fpr  a  woman  who  had  long  been  looked  upon  as 
infamous. 

Besides  the  four  books  of  elegies  written  by 
Gallus,  it  is  said  he  translated  some  books  of 
Euphronion  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and 
wrote  some  treatises  on  eloquence. 

The  poem  entitled  Cyris,  which  in  certain 
editions  is  added  to  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed  by  some,  is  believed  by 
others  to  be  the  work  of  Gallus ;  among  whom 
is  Guisto  Fontanini%  who  gives  his  reasons  for 
being  of  this  latter  opinion.     Of  all  the  writings 

^  Giusto  Fontanini  died  much  regretted  in  1736:  there 
were  few  eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Europe^ 
with  whom  he  did  not  cultivate  an  acquaintance* — His 
treatise  DeW  Eloquenza  Italiana  is  the  best  known,  but 
his  literary  history  of  Aquileia,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  a 
work  replete  with  curious  erudition. 
N 
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imputed  to  Gallus,  there  are  none  which  an* 
now  considered  as  genuine,  for  the  elegies  which 
were  printed  with  his  name  by  Pomponio  Gau- 
rico  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  certainly  not  his  compositions". 

To  conclude,  though  not  a  vestige  of  Callus's 
writings  remain,  his  name  is  still  celebrated:  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  contempora- 
ries have  survived,  and  made  posterity  at  the 
distance  of  near  two  thousand  years  anxious  to 
hear  his  story.  In  vain  did  Augustus  endeavour 
to  suppress  his  fame — ^in  vain  did  imperial  re- 
sentment strive  to  obstruct  his  reputation  as  a 
poet:  his  name  as  a  poet  still  lives,  though  his 
works  which  gave  celebrity  to  that  name,  are 
lost.  So  true  it  is,  that  superiority  of  genius 
ts  alone  that  which  secures  immortality  to  the 


Man  t£inreluctant  meets  the  general  doom. 

His  mind  embalm'd,  defies  the  o'erwhelming  tomb*: 

lihresin  fresh  vigor  thro'  succeeding  years. 

Nor  yields  it's  powers  whilst  nature  guides  the  spheres. 

7  The  eleigies  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  Gallusy 
were  written  by  a  Barbarian,  of  the  nameof  Maxiniianos. 

^  Ingenii  praeclara  monu^ienta,  sicut  anima,  immorta- 
lia  sunU-^SALLUST. 

THE  BNB. 


London  i  Printed  by  B.  McMillan,  ? 
Bow-Street,  Corent-Garden.      ^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thebe  hove  bcco  several  Lwts  composed  of 
Scipio  Afiicantts  tfae  £lder  by  ancient  writen,  of 
which  iio  fragineuts  now  remain.  AiHus  GeUius 
mentions  the  names  of  two  of  them,  Caius  Oppins, 
mid  Julius  Hyginus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gtis(«s«  The  loss  of  the  life  of  Scipio,  suf^posed  to 
be  wTitlen  by  Plutarch,  is  the  one  principally  to  be 
regretted.  Of  his  modem  Biographers,  one  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  French.  The  name  of 
the  first  is  Donoto  AcctoK,  a  Florentine,  who  Nou- 
rished in  the  fifteenth  century :  his  life  of  Scipio 
was  trsaslated  into  French  by  Chwles  de  rCsckise, 
and  from  French  iMe  Enf^bh  by  Sir  Thomas  Kortfa^ 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  name  of  the 
French  Biographer  is  the  Abb£  Seran  de  la  Tour, 
who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Hb  life  was  translated  into  £nglbh  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Parry,  in  the  year  1787*  It  may  excite 
some  surprise,  that  no  hbtorical  memorial  of  such 
an  illustrious  man  was  ever  undertaken  by  an  £ng- 
Ibh  writer,  except  a  very  abridged  one  by  a  Mr. 
Smith  of  Preston,  in  the  year  1713.  Whether  the 
following  Sketchy  which  b  now  humbly  ofiered  to 
b 
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the  Public*  agreeably  to  promise,  does  sufficient 
justice  to  his  character,  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  candid  reader. 

Dr.  Warburton  observed  with  some  justness  of 
wit,  that  Mallet,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  had  for- 
gotten that  be  was  a  philosopher.  If  a  like  obser- 
vation should  be  applied  to  the  Editor  of  the  present 
Life,  that  he  has  forgotten  that-  Scipio  was  a  gene- 
ral, lie  must  bow  with  submission,  as  the  battle  of 
Zama  alone  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  foUowmg 
compilation ;  Scipio  being,  in  his  mind,  onuch  more 
interesting  in  his  civil,  than  military  capacity,  though 
in  the  latter  he  outstripped  the  greatest  captain  that 
ever  lived. 

.  The  Editor  intends,  should  the  present  account 
of  Scipio  receive  the  approbation  of  the  public, 
to  give  an  Historical  Sketch  of  such  other  branches 
of  that  Noble  Family,  as  induced  the  hbtorian  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  denominate  Italy  the  country . 
of  the  Scipios.  A  Pedigree  of  the  FamQy  will  be 
given,  to  illustrate  the  whole. 
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Clnroram  virorum  atqne  magnorani  doq  miont  otii,  qoam  negoUi  ratio- 
oem  exstare  oportere. 
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PuBLius  CJoRNELius  SciPio,  distinguished 
from  the  great  men  of  his  family  by  the  sir- 
name  of  Africanus,  was  the  son  of  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  and  born  in  Rome  in  the  year  of 
the  city  five  hundred  and  seventeen'.  Of  such 
particulars  as  may  have  attended  his  early  life, 
history  is  silent :  the  name  of  his  mother  Pom- 
ponia  is  barely  mentioned^  but  that  of  his  pre- 
ceptor is  not ;  consequently  it  is  useless  to  form 
any  conjectures  rdative  either  to  the  kind  of 
education  he  received,  or  to  the  care  and  pains 
which  were  expended  on  it.  We  may  naturally 
suppose  he  had  the  best  masters  to  instruct  him 

'  Auspicatius  cnect^  parent6  gignuDtur :  sicut  Scipio 

Africanus  prior  natus,  pritnusque  Caesarum  k  caeso  matris 

utero  dietus:  qu^de  causft  etCaesones  appelluti. — Flint, 

I  7,  c.  9. 

b2 
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in  whatever  learning  was  then  in  fashion  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  elements  and  general 
principles  of  the  military  profession.  If  he  had 
not  the  properest  masters  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  had  at  least  in  his  .own  family,  his 
father  and  uncle,  with  whom  he  served  his  first 
campaign  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Until  that 
period,  his  name  is  not  noticed  in  history,  and 
at  that  time  Indeed  he  appears  in  a  light,  which 
claims  our  particular  attention,  and  makes  him 
an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  He  appears  in 
the  most  arduous  struggle  which  ever  engaged 
two  powerful  nations ;  a  struggle  in  which  man- 
kind witnessed  the  most  splendid  display  of 
heroic  virtues  ever  exhibited  to  the  world.  For 
Rome,  at  that  crisis,  relying  on  the  wisJom  of 
her  senate,  the  courage  of  her  people,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  both,  found  resources  in  herself 
adequate  to  her  situation,  and  rose  from  every 
defeat  more  glorious,  and  more  formidable*. 

^  At  PatreSy  quanquam  exterrent  imuiania  coepta,  . 
Inque  sinu  bellum;  atque  Alpes,  et  pcrvia  saxa 
Decepere :  tamen  crudam  cuntra  aspera  menteui, 
Et  magnos  toUunt  animos:  juvat  ire  pencils 
Ad  decus,  et  dextr^  memorandum  condere  nomen, 
Quale  dedit  nunquam  rebus  fortuna  secundis. 

SxLias  Italicus^  1.  4,  1.33. 
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Through  wounds^  through  losses  no  decay  can  feel, 
Collecting  strength  and  spirit  from  the  steeP. 

At  this  premature  age  the  young  Scipio  was 
placed  by  his  father  on  a  rising  ground,  with  a 
few  select  attendants,  near  the  river  Ticinus,  at 
the  moment  when  the  battle,  which  gives  it 
celebrity,  was  fought  on  its  banks  ^.  During 
the  engagement  his  father,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  legions,  was  severely  wounded  5,  and 
appeared  as  if  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  The  son,  alarmed 
at  what  he  beheld,  called  to  his  companions  to 
run  to  his  father's  assistance:  for  a  time  his 
young  friends  seemed  to  hesitate,  on  which  the 
youth  drove  his  horse  with  great  impetuosity 
into  the  midst  of  the  assailants^,  and  with  the 

^  Per  damna,  per  ciedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes,  animumque  ferro. 

Horace,  Odei  1. 4,  o.  4. 

♦  Valerius  Maximus.— L.  6,  c.  4. 

^  Hie,  puer  ut  patrio  defixum  corpore  telum 
Conspexit,  maduere  gense,  subitoque  trementem 
Corripuit  pallor,  gemitumque  ad  sidera  rupit. 

SiL.  1.  4,  1.  455. 

*  Fertur  per  tela,  per  hostes 

Intrepidus  puer,  et  Gradivum  passibns  squat. 

SiLius,  1. 4,  1.  460. 
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assistance  of  those  who  were  now  ashamed  liot 
to  follow,  rescued  his  father  from  most  immi- 
nent danger'. 

— — At  serenteen  years, 
WJien  Cartbagc  nmde  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
^Beyond  the  mark  of  others*. 

The  consul  was  the  first  to  proclaim  alcmd 
that  he  owed  his  preservation  to  his  son,  and 
greeted  him  with  the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  9. 
On  returning  to  his  camp,  he  ordered  a  civic 
crown  *°  to  he  presented  to  him,  which  was  re- 
fused with  this  magnanimous  declaration,  "  that 
the  action  was  one  that  rewarded  itself/* 

—He  rewards 
Hisdeed»widi  doing  them. 


7  Livy,  1.  21,  c.  96. 

«  Shakespeare. 

5  CffiUus  the  historian,  ascrSjes  the  honor  of  the  con- 
suVs  preservation  to  a  Li^^urlan  tkve ;  hot  the  report  of 
xme-  writer  cannot  prevail  agahist  a  host  of  others.  Now 
what  doesFolybius  say?  He  asserts  (hat  he  had  the  anec- 
dote &om  the  mouth  of  Lselius. 

**^  Civica  Corona  'appeltatur,  quam  civis  civi,  k  quo 
Bervatus  eat^  in  praelio  teetem  vits^  salutisqne  percepts 
dat««*-AtiLiJS  Gsxxiusi 
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It  is  on  this  occaidcm  Hiny'  mdces  the  follow*, 
ii^  judidptts  reflection^  in  application  to  &m 
materials  of  that  crown^  which  consisted  cmly  of 
a  few  oaken  boughs.  ^^  How  incomparable  the 
morality  of  tiiose  days^  and  justly  deserving  at 
immortality.  How  refined  the  wisdom  of  the 
men^  who  ccmferred  no  higher  reward  on  noible 
exploits  and  distinguished  wcnrth^  than  lumor 
alone;  and  inasmuch  as  all  other  military 
crowns  are  enridied  and  adorned  with  gold^ 
our  ancestors  would  not  set  the  life  of  a  citizen 
at  any  price :  a  plain  proof  of  the  excellency  of 
their  feelings^  who  would  have  bkudied  at  miss- 
ing views  of  intere^  with  an  action  so  natural^ 
as  that  of  one  citizen  saving  the  life  of  another/^ 

The  above  amiable  instance  of  fflisd  affection^ 
Polybius  says%  he  learned  f^m  the  mouth  of 
the  elder  -Leelttts^  who  was  witness  to  fdl  the 
words  and  acticms  of  Scipio^  from  his  childhood 
to  his  death.  By  such  a  display  of  virtuous 
magnanimity,  Scipio  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  man,  whose  courage  was  undaunted,  and 
whose  conduct'  was  guided  in  all  his  actions  by 
good  sense  and  prudence  ^    Such  an  al:tion, 

s ' 

'  Pliny,  1. 1«,  c  4. 

*  lib.  10. 

^  Avoir  conserri  toute  la  presence  ct  la  fermet^  d'esprit 
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^h  the  circumstances  attending  it^  was  in  it** 
self  sufficient  to  excite  the  ambition,  which  a 
young  Roman  of  high  birth  m^ht  feel,  and  one 
of  such  a  nature  as  might  encourage  him  to 
raise  his  hopes  to  the  mo$t  glorious,  enterprises. 
It  proved  to  Scipio  an  incentive  to.  his  seizing 
every /opJ>ortunity  that  occurred,  of  displaying 
his  zeal  and  courage  in  defence  of  his  country. 
The  next  interesting  situation  in  which  we  find 
our  young  hero  placed,  is  that  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  battie  of  Cannae^  5  a  si- 
tuation the  most,  critical  in  the  history  of 
Rome,  when  the  fates  of  the  civilised  world 
were  suspended  between  two  rival  nations. 
Scipio  was  a  legionary  tribune  on  that  unfor- 
tunate day;  and  whcyp  hQ.found  diat  the  battle 
was  lost,    he  -withdrew  the  evening   after  it, 

— — —  .  I  * . f — -. 

Decessaires,  pour  agir  dans  une  rencoutfe  si  inopin^^  et 
«i  maltieureuse  4ans  9ft  premiere  campagne,  et  k  I'age  de 
dix  sept  ans,  si  ce  n'est  pas  la  vraie  yaleur,  j'avoue  que 
je  ne  m'y  connois  pas, — L'Abbe  de  Saint-Real,  de  la 

Valeur. 

• 

^  Sillus  Italicus  gives  Seipio  a  share  in  the  battle : 
His  super,  insidias  contra,  Nomadumque  volucrem 
Scipiadae  datur  ire  manum,  quaeque  and,  dolisque 
Scindent  se  turmae,  praedicit  spargere  bellum. 

SiL,  i.  9,.  J.  275. 
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with  some  yoang  friends^  to  Canusmm^,  a  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cannae,  still  adhering  to  the 
interest  of  the  republic.  At  this  important 
crisis  he  shewed  what  the  patriotic  zeal  of  a 
young  Roman,  governed  by  the  prudence  and 
steadiness  of  riper  years,  was  able  to  accom- 
plish. All  was  dismay  and  confusion ;  terror 
was  painted  in  the  countenances  of  both  officers 
and  men.  At  such  a  moment,  all  present  with 
one  voice  chose  him  their  captain,  together  with 
Appius  Claudius,  until  they  should  be  able  to 
"rejoin  their  superior  officers.  Whilst  they  were 
considering  what  was  best  to  be  done,  Publius 

'  Canasium  oppidum  Apulias^  ubi  suscepti  Romani  hos- 
pitio,  fractis  rebus. 

The  picture  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  broken 
remains  of  the  Roman  army  collected  at;  Canusium,  i» 
well  pourtreyed  by  Silias  Italicus  in  his  tenth  book  : 

Heu*  rebus  facies  inhonora  sinistris. 

Non  aquilas^  non  signaviris,  non  consolis  xdtum 
ImperiuA),  non  subnixae  lictore  secures. 
Trunca^  atque  segra  mttu,  ceu  magnU  elisa  ruin^ 
Corpora  debilibus  nituotur  sistere  membris. 
Clamor  saepe  repens,  et  ssipe  silentia  fixis 
In  tellurem  ocalis;  nudae  plerisque  sinistras  . 
DetrJto  clypeo :  desunt  pugnacibus  enses : 
Saocias  omnis  equcs:  galeis  carps^re  superbum, 
.Crittaram  decos,  et  damn&rant  Martb  honores* 
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Furias  Philos,  tbe  so&  of  a  consohr  man^  came 
forward  and  said^  ^^  That  it  was  in  vain  for 
them  to  cherish  hopes  which  were  now  irre- 
trievable; that  the  commoiiwealth  was  despaired 
of 9  and  given  up  as  lort;  that  several  young 
men  oi  the  first  families  in  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Lucius  Cecilius  Metellos'^,  w^re 
resolved  to  emburk  at  the  first  port,  and  fly 
from  Italy,  to  pat  themselves  under  the  fnrotee^ 
tion  of  any  king  who  would  give  t^m  an  asy* 
lum  in  his  dominions/'  This  affieting  news, 
independent  of  the  serious  evil  it  carried  along 
with  it,  succeeding  so  sud<tenly  such  a  train  of 
misfortunes,  struck  the  meeting  at  once  with 
affright  and  horror.  All  unanimously  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  a  council  should  be  sum- 
moned to  take  into  consideration  tbe  nature  of 
the  intelligence.  Scipio,  who  was  not  mcnre 
than  nineteen  years  of  age,  whom  the  fates  had 

«  Livy,  1.  22,  c.  53. 

^  Dax  erat  ex  illo  collectis  Mart^  Metellus, 
,    JSed  stirpe  baud  parvi  cognomiois.    Is  mala  bello 
Fectora,  degeneremque  manum  ad  dofonoia  a^bat 
Consulta;  atque  alio  positas  spocUvbat  in  orbe, 
Quis  sese  occulerent  terras ;  qub  nomiiia  nulla 
F(£n<miiEi,  aut  patriae  pisnetraret  fayna  rflicUe. 

Sixius,  1. 10,  \,  4k9P» 
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jpredettincted  to  be  the  great  ctptaiii  and  eon*' 
doctor  of  this  wtr^  declared',  ^'  That  the  busi- 
ness demanded  rigour  and  action,  not  delibera* 
tion  f  that  all  who  wished  the  preservation  ot 
tiie  repnblie,  should  attend  him  armed,  as  they 
weie;  for,  (said  he),  no  place  can  with  more 
troth  be  called  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  than 
that  wherein  such  counsels  are  debated^.''  Forth** 
wiA  attended  by  a  few,  he  burst  like  Ughtning 
into  the  chamber  of  Metellus,  where  finding 
the  young  patricians  met  in  deep  consultation, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  holding  it  over  their 
heads  as  they  sat,  thus  addressed  them :  ^^  I 
swear  that  I  will  never  abandon  the  republic  of 
the  Roman  people,  nor  suffer  one  of  her  citi^ 
zens  to  desert  it.  If  knowingly  I  break  this 
ooth^  then  do  you,  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and 
great,  ov^whelm  with  ruin  myself,  my  house, 
my  family,  and  my  fortune.  I  call  on  you,  Me- 
tellus, I  call  on  all  who  are  present,  to  take  the 
same  oath.  Whoever  will  not  swear,  let  that 

^  *'  Audendum  atque  agendum,  noii  consultanduniy  in 
tanto  malo  esse.  Trent  sccum  extemplo  armati,  qui  rem- 
pubiicam  salvam  vettent.  Nullo  verius,  quam  ubi  ea  co- 
gitentar,  bostium  castra  esse.^ — Sucb  is  tbe  concise  and 
^irited  language  of  livy,  1.  32,  c.  53. 

^  VaL  Maximus,  I.  5,  c.  6. 
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man  know  that  against  him  this  sword  is  drawn/' 
By  sueh  a  glorious  display  of  manly  patriotism^ 
the  god -like  youth  not  only  presented  an  ex- 
ample of  piety  in  his  own  person,  but  recalled  it 
at  the  moment  when  forsaking  the  breasts  of 
others '°.  Struck  with  as  much  astonishment 
as  if  they  had  seen  the  victorious  Carthaginian 
in  the  room,  they  all  took  the  oath,  and  com- 
mitted themselves  and  fortunes  to  the  guidance 
of  Scipio. 

He  stopt  the  ffiers', 

And  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 

Turn  terror  into  sport. 

Thus  did  the  gallant  youth,  after  saving  his  fa- 
ther's life  at  the  battle  of  Tlcinus,  save  his 
country  after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  and  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  the  choice  they  had  made. 
Scipio  remained  for  some  time  at  Canusium*,  and 

"°  Val.  Maximus,  1.  5,  c.  6. 

'  Clad^  Cnnnbnsi  nobilissimos  juvenes,  Itaiiam  dese- 
rere  cupientes,  sua  auctoritatc  compescuit. — Aue.  Vic- 
tor. 

*  Appian,  without  any  allusion  to  this  magnanimous 
conduct  of  the  young  Scipio,  says  that  Varro,  after  col- 
lecting the  remains  of  his  broken  army  as  well  as  he  could 
at  Canasium^  marched  for  Rome,  leaving  the  command 
of  them  to  Scipio,  a  military  tribune. 
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the  parts  adjacent^  animating  whatever  remains 
'  of  the  scattered  army  could  be  collected »  with 
whom  he  acted  until  he  was  superseded  by  Mar- 
ceUus  on  his  assuming  the  command.  'At  this 
time  his  father  and  uncle  were  employed  in 
Spain,  and  their  success  was  of  that  encouraging 
nature  at  first,  as  to  inspire  his  elder  brother 
Lucius  with  the  hopes  of  offering  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  sedileship. 

This  incident  afforded  his  younger  brother 
another  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  in 
such  an  amiable  point  of  view,  as  serves  to  keep 
up  the  interest  already  excited  in  his  favour- 
Lucius  possessed  all  the  legal  qualifications  ne* 
cessary  for  the  office,  and  wanted  only  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  His  mother  was  particu- 
larly anxious  he  should  succeed,  and  for  pro- 
moting his  success,  had  recourse,  as  was  usual, 
to  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Publius,  who  warmly 
espoused  the  feelings  of  his  mother,  possessed 
the  affections  of  the  people,  but  had  not  the 
qualifications  which  were  required  by  law; 
When  the  day  of  election  was  at  hand,  he  told 
his  mother  he  had  twice  dreamed  the  sam^ 
dream,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  That  he  thought 
he  was  chosen  iEdile  with  his  brother,  and  that 
when  they  were  returning  home  from  the  forum, 
she  had  met  them  at  the  door,  and  had  embraced 
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mod  kissed  them/'  Their  parent's  heirt  was 
extremely  aflfeeted  by  wliat  she  heard,  and  giv« 
iog  herself  up,  with  all  maternal  affection,  to 
the  flattering  delusion,  cried  out,  <^  O  that  I 
might  live  to  see  that  day !"  *^  Do  you  consent 
then,  my  mother,  (said  PuUius),  to  our  making 
the  trial?''  To  this  she  replied  in  the  affirma«- 
tive,  never  suspecting,  from  his  time  of  life,  that 
he  would  venture  to  make  it,  but  merdy  sup- 
posing  that  he  spoke  in  jest.  However,  with- 
out saying  another  word  to  his  mother,  he  or« 
dered  a  white  gown  to  be  got  ready,  such  as  is 
worn  by  candidates  for  offices.  It  is  probable  his 
mother  never  troubled  herself  more  about  the 
matter.  But  next  morning,  while  she  was 
asleep,  Scipio  put  on  the  candidate's  gown,  and 
went  to  the  forum.  The  people,  who  were  all 
prepossessed  in  his  favour,  received  him  with 
slumts  of  applause:  when  advancing  to  the 
place  where  the  candidates  were  standing,  he 
took  his'station  by  the  side  of  his  brother,  whose 
election  he  carried,  and  his  own  likewise  ^  The 


3  Heureux  presentiment  des  Ilomains^  qui  ne  purent 
trop  tot  oufrir  Tenlr^e  des  charges  ^  deux  Heros,  dont 
Tun  cQnqait  TAfVique^  et  Tautre  I'Asie;  et  qui  preBdront 
dans  la  suite  ies  sumoms,  Tun  d*Africane,  Tautre  d'Asiar 
tique.— Catrov  et  Rouille,  Hist,  Rom. 
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news  of  their  success  was  immediately  conveyed 
to  their  mother,  who  in  a  transport  of  joy  ran 
out,  and  meeting  them  both  at  the  do^r,  em- 
braced and  kissed  them.  From  the  circum* 
stances  atten^ng  this  election,  Polybius  says, 
an  opinion  became  prevalent  amcmg  all  who 
heard  the  story  of  the  dream,  that  Scipio,  not 
only  when  asleep,  but  whilst  awake  in  full  pos- 
aessimi  of  his  understanding,  held  familiar  con- 
verse with  the  gods.  Yet  it  was  from  no  dream 
he  derived  any  assistance  in  this  business ;  but 
being  by  nature  generous,  magnificent,  and 
(courteous  in  his  manners,  he  had  previously 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  and 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  had  the  address 
to  use  it  both  with  the  people  and  hb  mother : 
from  this  originated  the  idea  of  his  acting  under 
the  impulse  of  divine  admonition,  Men^  ob- 
serves Polybius,  who  have  not  the  discernment 
either  from  nature  ot  education^  to  view  dis- 
tinctly the  times,  the  causes,  and  the  courses 
of  actions,  generally  ascribe  those  events  to  the 
gods  or  to  fortune,  which  are  brought  about  by 
the  expert  and  ready  management  of  good  sense 
^ and  reason.  The  relation  we  have  now  given 
of  Scipio's  appointment  to  the  office  of  sedile^ 
before  he  was  of  age,  is  taken  from  Polybius; 
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and  the  reflection  which  the  historian  mi^es 
on  the  dream^  is  its  natural  and  obvious  inter^- 
pretation,  when  apptied  to  a  young  man  of  such 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment. 

Livy  gives  an  account  of  the  preceding  trans- 
action^ with  some  circumstances  which  still 
render  it  more  interesting.  When  Sdpio  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  of  his  election,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  were  determined  to  give 
him  every  opposition  in  their  power :  a  conduct 
on  the  part  of  these  magistrates,  neither  un- 
usual, nor  unexpected.  They  declared  that  it 
was  quite  unprecedented  for  any  one  to  demand 
the  aedileship  at  his  time  of  life;  that  the  can- 
didate was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  when 
by  law  he  should  be  in  his  thirty-seventh ;  to 
which  they  added,  that  if  he  was  elected,  they 
would  never  sanction  it  with  their  approbation. 
The  reputation  of  men  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
first  steps  they  take  in  life,  for  on  them  often 
depends  their  good  or  ill  fortune.  It  was  ha- 
zardous for  a  young  man  to  oppose  the  triba- 
nitial  power ;  and  to  pay  it  abject  submission 
was  nbt  unaccompanied  with  some  danger.  Pro- 
bably stich  a  reflection  occurred  to  Scipio,  and 
was  duly  weighed  by  him,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere.     What  passed  at  the  time 
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of  his  election,  is  given  by  Livy  with  his  usual 
elegance  and  simplicity.  The  plebeian  tribunes 
insisted  that  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a 
candidate  till  he  was  of  the  age  required  by 
law  :  to  this  objection  the  youth  is  said  to  have 
replied  in  the  following  energetic  terms  :  ^^  Si 
me,  omnes  Quirites  sedilem  facere  volunt,  satis 
annorum  habeo^."  If  all  the  Romans  wish  to 
make  me  an  eedile,  I  am  old  enough.  This 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  people, 
conveys  both  the  beauty  and  brevity  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  presents  to  us  some  idea 
of  Scipio's  manly  and  original  character.  But 
though  this  address  to  the  Roman  people  was 
full  of  high  and  haughty  humour,  and  highly 
offensive  to  the  tribunes,,  it  flattered  the  pride 
of  the  electors,  who  with  one  voice  nominated 
him  and  his  brother  sediles,  which  was  a  mark 
of  the  highest  favour  and  distinction  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  as  the  sedileship  was  the  first 
public  preferment  that  was  properly  called  a 
magistracy. 

In  what  manner  Scipio  passed  his  time  (ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  this  election),  from  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  53/,  until  the 

♦  Livy,  1.  25,  c.  2. 
c 
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year  548^  in  which  ht  WM  ^ppciXkttA  pnoedHsM 
in  Spain,  after  the  de&th  of  his  fktlier  and 
ttn<rle<,  is  not  hotieed  in  anyiEtufvIving  historf. 
In  that  year  %he  i^dnifliattd  in  Sptdn  becato^ 
vacant,  and  the  con^t^mafidn  in  the  dty  throat^ 
dl  rankis  of  the  people  Was  fextt«mely  gm^ 
Not  one  of  the  ^nalors^  had  the  eoumge  to 
solicit  the  situation.  Which  was  tiien  vacant  'm 
that  conntry ;  and  the  senate  itself  was  «l  n 
loss  whota  tttey  should  appokit  to  so  ifbpdtt&nt 
a  commands  «When  the  day  anited,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  **  on  which  a  procohssl  for 
Spain  wa^  to  be  chos^,  all  the  senators  a*d 
thfef  men  of  the  city  ^ood  looking  omfe  another 
in  the  fkce,  not  one  of  them  haeviiq^  <iie  heart 
to  adventure  himself  on  such  a  desperate  service^ 
when  on  a  sadden  PuMias  Cornelias  Scipics 

■■-..;■       '     ■     -     •  ■    ■  -  -      -  ■     .  ~ A..  .  ^     A. 

'  Dum  Capua  inlaustam  Itiit  liaud  sine  sanguine  colpam^ 
Ihterea  geminos  Cerril  crudelis  IberA 
Foi'tiMia  abstulerat,  permiscens  tristia  latis, 
Scipiadas,  magnumque  decus,  magnumque  dolorem. 
SiLius  Italicus,  1. 13,  1.  382. 

♦  Livy,  1.  26,  c.  18. 

^  Anxia  turba,  Patres,  quasso,  medicamina,  moesti 
Imperio  circumspectant,  Divosque  precantul*. 
Qui  laceris  ausit  ductor  succedere  cai>tris. 

SiLius,  1.  15,  1.  7. 
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tEen  about  four  and  twenty  yem$  of  age^  got 
up  on  a  rismg  ground  from  whence  he  might  be 
seen  by  all^  and  declared  himself  a  candidatej 
with  a  aoul  elevated  above  the  danger  ^/^ 

The  ^es  of  the  whole  assembly  wereinstautly 
turned  on  faiiDy  and  general  acclamations  of  fa- 
vour and  applause  testified  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  prosperity  juad  success  to  the  commis'^ 
sion*  Then  orders  were  given  that  the  people 
sboidd  proceed  to  give  their  votes^  and  not  only 
eveiy  century  without  exception '%  but  every 
individual  voted  that  Publius  Scipio  should  have 
the  command  in  Spain;  the  country^  says  Swift^ 
in  which  the  greatest  of  the  Scipios  began  jail 
his  glories'. — ^As  soon  as  the  business  was  ovei^ 
and  the  vehemence  and  ardour  of  the  peopl^'^ 

*  PubUus  Scipio  qaartnm  ac  v^eaiioiim  aonma  9gen^ 
iturum  se  pollicitus  est.    Qus  quidem  fiducia  Pop.  Ro- 
mano salutis  ac  victoris  spem  dedit.    E^emque  in  ips^ 
Hispanill  usus  est.— Val.  Max.  L  3,  c.  7. 
'  Ardua  rostra  petit,  nullo  fera  bella  volente^ 
£t  gravia  ancipitis  deposcit  munera  Martis. 

SiLIDS,  1.  15,  J.  131. 
'°  A.  V.  C.  542. 

'  Tlie  letter  of  Swift,  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
taken,  was  written  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  17.11,  whilst 
he  commanded  in  Spain. 

c2 
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emotion  had  subsided,  a  sudden  silence  ensued^ 
and  all  began  to  reflect  on  what  they  had  done^ 
wherein  partial  inclination  prevailed  over  their 
more  mature  judgment.  His  youth  gave  them 
much  uneasiness*/  which  was  not  abated  when 
they  took  into  consideration  the  misfortunes  of 
his  house.  His  very  name,  it  is  said,  caused 
serious  apprehensions,  as  he  was  to  set  out  from 
two  families,  who  were  in  mourning ;  and  was  to 
proceed  to  a  province,  where  he  must  carry  on  his 
military  operations  between  the  tombs  of  his  fa* 
therand  uncle  ^.  When  Scipio  perceived  that 
the  people  were  under  serious  apprehensions  on 
his  account,  he  summoned  an  assembly,  in 
which  he  spoke  oo  the  subject  of  his  age,  on 
the  command  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
the  war  that  he  was  to  carry  on,  with  such  a 
magnanimity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  as  re- 

*  Absterret  juvenem,  patrios  patruique  piare 
Optantem  manes,  tristi  conterrita  luctA, 
Et  reputans  annos,  cognato  sanguine  turba : 
Si  gentem  petat  infaustam,  inter  busta  suorum 
Decertandum  host),  qui  fregerit  arma  duoruin, 
Qui  consulta  ducum,  ac  flagrct  meliore  Gradivo. 
SiLius,  1.  15,  1.  10. 
'In  ultionem  patris  ac  patrui  missus  ciim  exercitu 
Scipio. — Flobus. 
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kindled  and  renewed  the  ardour  that  was  begin- 
ning to  subside,  and  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  greater  confidence*  of  hope,  than 
what  usually  arises  from  faith  reposed  in  any 
profession,  merely  human;  or  from  reason, 
forming  its  opinion  by  the  most  flattering 
state  of  afiairs.  To  assist  him  in  council,  and 
moderate  the  vivacity  of  his  genius  and  warlike 
disposition,  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  a  propraetor, 
now  advanced  in  years,  was  named  by  the  re- 
public for  his  colleague.  Scipio  had  not  only 
a  noble  carriage  in  him,  (1  now  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  old  life  of  Africanus  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas North),  being  endued  with  so  many  singu- 
lar virtues,  but  he  was  also  a  goodly  gentleman, 
and  very  comely  of  person,  and  had  besides  a 
pleasant  countenance;  all  which  things  toge- 
ther, are  great  means  to  win  him  the  love  and 
good  will  of  every  man.  Moreover,  even  in  his 
gestures  and  behaviour,  there  was  a  princely 
grace.  Now  the  glory  of  martial  discipline  be- 
ing joined  unto  those  his  rare  gifts  of  mind  and 
nature,  it  was  to  be  doubted  whether  civil  vir- 
tues made  him  more  acceptable  unto  strangers, 
than  wonderful  for  his  skill  in  wars.  Further- 
more, he  had  filled  the  common  people's  heart3 

*  Qus  quidein  ^ducia^  says  Valerius  Maximus,  populo 
Romano  salatis  ac  victoris  spem  dedit. 
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with  a  certain  superstitious  fedr,  because  he  did 
daily  (after  he  had  taken  the  inan*s  gown)  use  to 
go  up  to  the  Capitol^,  and  so  into  the  church 
without  any  company^  insomuch  that  all  men 
began  to  think  that  he  learned  some  secrets 
iherein/' — ^Tbis  latter  custom^  says  Livy,  which 
he  obsenred  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
made  several  people  give  credit  to  a  notion 
spread  abroad  at  the  time^  that  he  was  of  divine 
extraction ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  propagation 
of  many  miraculous  stories  that  were  never  dis* 
couraged  by  him,  but  rather  were,  says  the  his- 
torian^, artfully  countenanced,  he  himself  nei- 
ther contradicting  nor  absolutely  affirming  any 
thing  of  the  kind '.  The  story  of  his  having  been 

^  In  Capitotium  intempest&  noct&  cunti  nunquam  canes 
allatraverunt.  Nee  hie  quidquam  prius  espit,  quam  in 
CellA*  Jovis  diutissim^  sedisset^  quasi  divinam  mentem 
aceiperet. 

<5  Livy,  1.  26,  c.  19. 

^  Hanc  de  se  opinionem  tali  ingenio  nutrivit^  ut  de 
origin^  quidem  su^  nihil  spont^  loqueretnr;  et  cnm  in- 
terrogaretur,  an  vera  essent  quae  passim  ferebantur,  nee 
affirmaret,  ne  quara  exiude  maculam  vanitatis  incurreret, 
nee  negaret,  quod  credi  ab  omnibus  gaudebat :  hse  taci- 
turnitat^  plus  asseeutus  est,  qu^m  si  pal^m  jovis  filium 
praedieasset.T^pETRA  RCH. 

*  Cella  was  the  interior  and  more  sacred  part  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  the  image  of  the  Deity  was  deposited. 
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b^fotten  by  a  huge  serpijfit^  is  mentioned  by 
many  ot  the  woient  >rTiters,  and  is  particularly 
alluded  to  by  Milton^  who  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  serpent  kind  that  were  fabled  to  have  had 
commerce  with  mortal  women^  say^ 

He  with  Ol^rmpias^  this  with  her  that  bore 
Scipio^  theheighthof  Rome. 

Scipio  Nasica,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  praises 
the  Corneliau  family^  says,  that  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  so  far  exceeded  the  reputation  of  his  father, 
33  to  create  a  belief  that  he  was  not  born  of  th^ 
human  race,  but  was  of  divine  extraction '°. 
Scipio  was  not  displeased,  says  Bayle,  that  peo- 
ple should  believe  this  story  of  his  mother;  and 
he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  intelligent  Ro- 
mans were  not  averse  to  the  circulation  of  such 
an  opinion.  When  we  take  into  consideratiop 
the  sad  condition  to  which  Hannibal  reduced 
Rome,  it  was  to  be  wished  that  popular  enors 

*  Jovis  filius  creditur,  nam  antequam  conciperetur, 
serpens  in  lecto  roatris  ejus  apparuit,  et  ipsi  parvulo 
draco  circumfusus,  nihil  nocuit. — Atjr.  Victor. 

^  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  1.  9,  1.  509. 

'^  Cui  vifo  divinom  quiddam  ioesse  esistimabatur ; 
•dec  ut  pQtaretar  etiam  com  nmuioibiis  habere  s^rmo- 
nem. — Eutropiu^. 
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might  raise  the  people's  expectations,  and  make 
Scipio  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  designed  by 
the  gods  for  some  great  actions.  It  is  evident 
from  numberless  passages  in  Livy,  that  at  this 
period  the  Romans  paid  almost  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  prodigies  which  were  annually  col- 
lected, and  to  the  ways  and  means  that  were 
devised  to  avert  their  portentous  consequences^ 
as  they  did  to  the  most  Important  affairs  of  the 
republic.  At  times  they  seemed  to  impute  their 
distresses  more  to  the  neglect  of  superstitious 
rites,  than  to  the  misconduct  of  their  generals^ 
or  to  the  superiority  of  their  enemies.  Fabius^ 
who  by  perseverance  and  steadiness  had  the 
merit  of  restoring  their  affairs,  was  no  less  cele*- 
brated  for  his  diligence  in  averting  the  effect  of 
these  prodigies,  than  he  was  for  the  conduct 
and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  successful  com-^ 
mander. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  I  think  be  ' 
fairly  inferred,  that  Scipio  was  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  religious  duties,  and  a  belief  that 
there  was  a  superior  power  that  superintended 
the  affairs  of  this  world'.     For  it  appears  from 

•  ■  Nemo  vir  n^agnus,  says  Cicero,  sine  aliquo  a£9at6 
divind  unquam  fuit.— De  Natu  Deorum, 
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etery  account  transmitted  of  him^  that  he  never 
entered  .upon  any  important  business^  either  of 
a  public  or  a  private*  nature,  without  retiring 
to  some  place  of  worship,  and  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  divinity  to  which  it  was  conse- 
crated. But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  to  be  acknowledged,  that  he  seems 
to  have  mixed  a  certain  degree  of  policy  with 
bis  public  acts  of  devotion ;  and  to  have,  in  imi- 
tation of  Lycurgus^,  Numa,  and  Sertorius,  en- 
deavoured to  raise  an  opinion  that  he  received 
unusual  communications  of  divine  favour :  for 
by  cherishing  an  opinion  in  the  multitude,  that 
he  was  supported  in  all  his  undertakings  by  su- 
pernatural ud,  he  inspired  those  that  were  un- 
der his  command  with  greater  confidence,  and 
made  them  more  eager,  even  in  the  most  pe- 
rilous attempts.  In  the  assault  which  was 
made  on  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  Scipio  said 
that  Neptune  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and 

*  Scipio  Africanus  non  ante  ad  negotia  publica  vel 
privata  ibat,  quain  in  Cell^  Jovis  Capitolini  moratus  esset ; 
et  ideo  Jove  genitus  credebatur. — Val.  Maximus,  1.  1, 
c.  2. 

'  Pplybins  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  great  resem- 
blance, both  in  character  and  conduct,  between  Scipio 
and  Lycurgus,  1.  10,  ex.  2. 
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bid  bim  go  on  and  fear  nothing ;  and  it  is  adde^i^ 
tbat  as  soon  as  the  city  was  tafcen^  be  pnUiely 
offered  up  his  thanks  to  the  gods  for  bis  success. 
All  these  circumstances  concurred  in  procuring 
Scipio  a  degree  of  admiration  which  surpassed 
what  was  due  to  any  human  being,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  causes  that,  at  this 
time^  induced  the  public  to  commit  to  him,  at 
so  premature  an  age,  the  important  command 
in  question^.  As  soon  as  his  appointment  had 
taken  place,  he  set  sail  for  fipain  as  proconsul, 
and  in  the  space  of  four  years,  reduced  the 
whole  coimtry  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ro^ 
mans  ^.  In  that  short  period  he  overcame  four 
captains,  routed  and  dispersed  four  weU-ap<* 
pointed  armies,  and  drove  the  Cartbi^ginians  out 
of  both  Spains,  so  that  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  he  did  not  leave  a  single  enemy  in  the 
province  which  was  committed  to  his  care. 

As  livy  and  Polybius  have  given  a  partictdar 
account  of  Scipio's  military  transactions  in 
Spain,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here — they  were  great— they  were  brilliant,  and 
successful;  which  latter  circumstance  is  what^ 

II    m •'    m Ill         I    I    I      immmmmmmmmmmmmmmm,^ 

♦  A.  V.  C.  S4A. 

^  Lucius  Florus,  !•  ft,  c.  6. 
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ia  Hie  opinion  of  the  worlds  crowns  and  josUfies 
all  wars,  however  undertaken  or  carried  on. 

In  consequence  of  his  success^,  the  senate 
gave  judgment  that  it  merited  a  splendid  tri^ 
umph|  but  as  it  was  never  known  that  any  per- 
son bad  obtained  such  an  honour,  when  not 
invested  with  a  pdblic  office,  Scipio  resigned 
bis  suit  like  a  man,  who  would  not  be  the  cause 
of  establishing  a  new  custom,  or  of  violating 
one  that  was  old.  In  refusing  the  suit  of  the 
conqueror,  the  senate  maintained  the  cause  of 
wisdom  and  discipline,  and  the  people  were 
taught  to  understand  that  their  authority  was 
subordinate  to  the  laws.  As  the  senate  sat  in 
the  temple  of  Bellona  without  the  city',  Scipio 
briefly  recited,  as  was  customary  on  such  occa*- 
sions,  the  battles  he  had  won,  the  towns  he  had 
taken,  and  the  generals  he  had  beaten  :  in 
doing  which,  he  rather  made  trial  how  far  he 
might  hope  for  a  triumph,  than  advanced  his 

«  Livy,  I.  28,  c.  38. 

'  On  salt  assez  qae  le  general  victorieux  k  son  retour 
^  Rome,  faisoit  assembler  le  senat  dans  un  temple  hors 
de  Tenceinte  des  murs,  et  qu*il  lui  exposoit  ses  preten- 
sions au  triorophe,  en  lui  fournissaut  en  mime  tems  des 
memoires  exacts  de  sa  victoire,  dont  il  etoit  obligb  de 
coostater  la  verity  par  son  serment  solenneL — Gibbok . 
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suit  with  any  probability  of  isilccess^  by  reason 
of  the  existing  law.  As  soon  as  the  senate  was 
dismissed^  Scipio  made  his  entrance  into  the 
city,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age% 
was  elected  consul  with  the  universal  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  whole  Roman  people. 
Ldvy  says  his  election  was  attended  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persons,  who  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  their  votes,  but  of  obtaining  a 
sight  of  the  candidate.  They  ran  in  crowds  to 
his  house,  and  even  to  the  Capitol,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  making  a  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb 
to  Jupiter,  for  a  vow  he  had  made  in  Spain  after 
the  suppression  of  a  mutiny.  He  exhibited  also 
games,  of  which  the  expence  was  defrayed  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  out  of  the  money  that  he 
had  transmitted  to  the  treasury. 

Though  I  have  declined  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  our  hero's  military  transac- 
tions in  Spain,  from  being  very  little  versed  in 
the  science  of  war;  yet  I  shall  have  peculiar 
pleasure  in  marking  such  features  of  his  civil 

*  It  was  required  by  law,  that  every  candidate  for  the 
consubhip  should  be  forty-three  years  of  age,  called  legir- 
timum  tetnpui. 
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behaviour  in  that  country,  as  serve  to  display  the 
gallantry  and  humanity  that  always  actuated 
him,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is 
what  is  well  known  to  every  reader.  The  story9 
is  as  follows :  During  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Spain'°,  we  are  told  that,  after  the  capture  of 
New  Carthage,  a  multitude  of  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  fell  into  the  power  of  Sciplo,  amongst 
whom  was  a  damsel  of  great  beauty,  who,  where- 
ever  she  went,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all : 

—She  wept,  and  blush'd, 
And  like  the  morn,  was  young  and  blooming. 

Scipio  was  at  that  time  of  life  in  which  the  pas- 
sions have  the  greatest  influence — he  was  seven 
and  twenty,  his  person  graceful  and  noble — 
consequently  his  soldiers  supposed  that  his  heart 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  chzurms  of  so 
lovely  an  object.  He  assured  them  they  were 
not  mistaken  in  their  opinions ;  the  treasure  was 
of  inestimable  price,  and  if  his  thoughts  were  not 
entirely  engaged  by  public  business,  he  might 
probably  indulge  in  such  pleasures  as  were  not 

^  This  story  is  told  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  iii  one  of  his 
Tatlers,  with  peculiar  grace  and  elegance. 
»^  Livy,  1.  26,  c.  50. 
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iiKX>inpatibIe  with  his  youth,  or  with  thit  refipect 
which  be  must  ever  pay  to  honour  and  virtue'* 
On,  making  enquiries  conceroing  the  fair  Spa-^ 
niard's  country  and  parents,  he  learnt  that  she 
was  promised  in  marriage  to  a  Spanish  prince  of 
the  name  of  AUudus.  Immediately  he  sent  for 
him  who  was  to  be  her  husband,  and  be  came^ 
attended  by  her  mother  and  nearest  relations. 
The  moment  Scipio  saw  him,  and  perceived  in 
his  countenance  expressions  not  only  indicative 
of  indignation  but  sorrow,  he  addressed  him  as 
follows :  ^^  I  am  sensible  of  the  regard  this  young 
captive  has  for  you,  and  am  not  ignorant  of  your 
passion  for  her.  Know,  Sir,  that  she  has  been 
perfectly  safe  with  me^  and  I  now  restore  her  as 
deserving  of  yonr  love,  as  she  was  before  she 
came  undt^r  my  protection.  This  lady,  I  can 
assure  you,  is  a  gift  worthy  of  me  to  bestow,  and 
of  you  to  receive.    I  am  happy  at  having  it  in 

'  Polybius  tells  us  that  Scipio  was  naturally  of  ah 
amorous  temperament— ovyEtJorrif,  WAOTTNHN  Toy  ITof- 
v>jof,  I  10. 

To  which  Valerius  Maximus  adds,  that  he  was  besides 
et  juteniif  et  c^ebs  et  victor. 

Mais  Scipion  savoit  ^galement  vaincre  les  enaemis  de5 
Romains,  et  ses  propres  passions. 
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my  powar  to  contribute  to  an  union  on  wfaidi 
the  faappiittss  of  two  snck  persons  depends ; 

**  And  in  return, 

<*  I  ask  but  this,  when  you  behold  these  eyes, 

**  These  diarms  wttfc  transport,  be  a  friend  of  Rome. 

If  wbat  I  now  do^  raises  in  your  aund  any  fa« 
vourabk  opinion  of  me,  if  you  believe  me  to  be 
a  man  of  worth  and  virtue^  such  as  these  nations 
ever  found  my  father  and  unde,  believe  that 
Rome  has  many  citizens  who  would  act  in  the 
same  manner  under  similar  circumstances^/' 

Allttciusy  overcome  at  once  with  joy  and  mo- 
dest difidcBce^  and  taldng  his  noble  friend  by 
Ihe  right  band,  invoked  all  the  gods  to  reward 
such exnUied goodness;  for  no  return  he  could 
«ake|  was  adequate  either  to  gratify  his  own 
wt^es,    or  sepo^  his   benefactor's  generosity, 

*  **  I  wiH  not  so  dishonour  the  virtue  of  Sci^,"  says 
Lord  Lyttelton  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  *^  as  to  think  he 
could  feel  any  straggle  with  himself  on  that  account.  A 
woman  engaged  to  another,  engaged  by  affection  as  well 
as  vows,  let  her  have  been  ever  so  beautiful,  could  have 
raised  in  his  heart  no  sentiments  but  compassion  and 
friendshif;.  To  have  violated  her,  would  have  been  an 
act  of  brutality,  which  none  but  another  Tarquin  could 
have  committed.  To  have  detained  her  from  her  husband, 
would  have  been  cruel/' 
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Instantly  an  immense  treasure  was  proceed  hf 
the  friends  of  the  fair  captive^  and  offered  as  her 
ransom,  which  Scipio  at  first  refused  to  take  ; 
but  as  AUucius  pressed  the  acceptance  of  it,  he  ^ 
gave  his  assent,  and  ordered  it  all  to  be  laid  at 
his  feet ;  when  turning  to  the  young  prince,  he 
said,  "  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  whole  to  her 
who  is  to  be  your  wife,  as  a  part  of  her  marriage 
dowry.  You  know,  Sir^  it  is  all  nothing,  in  com* 
parison  with  what  I  have  already  given  her." 
Allucius,  after  some  opposition,  acquiesced  in 
Scipio's  bounty,  and  went  home  to  his  own  na- 
tion, accompanied  by  his  young  bride  and  her 
relations,  who  resounded  the  prmses  of  their  be- 
nefactor, and  of  the  Roman  people,  through  all 
the  regions  round  about,  declaring,  that  he  who 
had  come  amongst  them  was  a  god,  rather  than 
a  man,  one  who  conquers  more  by  his  goodness 
and  generosity,  than  by  the  power  of  his  arnis^ 

2  The  above  story  is  told  by  old  Barton,  in  his  Aoa-. 
tomy  of  Melancholy,  in  the  fallowing  natural  and  homely 
language :  "  Scipio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Komans,  equal  in 
person  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer*s  Nereus,  at 
the  siege  of  a  city  of  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most 
fair  young  gentlewonian  was  brought  unto  him,  and  he 
had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  lord,  rewarded  her,  and 
sent  her  back  to  her  sweetheart." 
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Soon  after  AUudus  joined  his  camp  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  hundred  men^  and  never  forsook  him 
during  the  further  continuance  of  the  war.  Ex- 
amples of  military  prowess  can  only  be  made  the 
objects  of  imitation  by  a  few ;  but  such  amiable 
displays  of  true  generosity  and  courtesy  as  the 
foregoing  relation  presents^  are  fitted  for  the  in- 
struction and  imitation  of  all.  As  a  small  testi- 
mony of  the  grateful  sense  AUucius  entertained 
for  such  magnanimous  treatment^  it  is  said  he 
presented  his  benefactor  with  a  silver  shield^  on 
which  he  himself  is  represented  as  receiving 
from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  general^  the  beau- 
tiful captive  to  whom  he  was  betrothed^.  ' 

Swift,  in  speaking  of  such  men  as  made  great 
figures  in  some  particular  action  or  circumstance 
of  their  lives,  mentions  our  hero,  when  he  dis- 
missed a  fair  captive  lady  presented  to  him  after 
a  great  v'ctory,  turning  his  head  aside,  to  pre- 
serve his  own  virtue®. 

Among  the  various  prisoners  that  were  pre- 

^  See  Appendix,  Nos.  I.  and  11. 

♦  History,  says  Dryden,  is  fruitful  of  designs,  both  for 
the  painter  and  the  tragic  poet.  Such  is  Scipio  restoring 
the  Spanish  bride,  whom  he  either  loved,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  love ;  by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  a  great 
nation  to  interest  themselves  for  Rome  against  Carthage. 

Fortior  est  qui  se,  qnam  qui  fortissima,  vincit^  moenitu 
D 
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sented  to  Scipio  after  the  taking  of  New  Car- 
thage^, a  woman  far  advanced  in  years,  with 
something  venerable  in  her  appearance,  the  wife 
of  Mandonius,  the  brother  of  Indibilfs,  king  of 
the  Ilergetes,  came  forward,  and  threw  herself  at 
his  feet^  beseeching  liim  with  tears,  to  give  such 
orders  concerning  the  females  who  were  his  cap- 
tives, that  they  might  be  enabled  to  receive  more 
consideration  and  attention  than  what  they  had 
experienced  from  the  Carthaginians.  As  soon  as 
Scipio  heard  this,  he  begged  leave  to  assure  her, 
that  no  necessary  accommodation  should  be 
wanting  to  her.  To  this  she  replied,  that  such 
kind  of  attention  was  not  that  about  which  they 
were  troubled;  "for  what  accommodation  (conti- 
nued she)  can  be  looked  upon  as  not  enougji  for 
persons  in  our  helpless  situation  ?  Concern,  Sir, 
of  a  very  different  nature  rends  my  heart,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  tender  ages  of  these  young  fe- 
males ;  for  as  to  myself,  I  am  now  beyond  the 
danger  of  those  insults  to  which  our  sex  is  ex- 
posed." On  each  side  of  this  venerable  matron 
stood  the  daughters  of  Indibilis,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  together  with  several  other 
young  ladies  of  equal  distinction,  by  all  of  whom 
she  was  respected  as  a  parent.  '^  From  the  reve* 

5  Polybius,  I.  10.  exc.  2;  Livy,  I.  2(J,  c.  4P. 
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tence  I  owe  myself,  (returned  Scipio),  and  fnom 
the  respect  which  is  ever  due  to  Roman  discipline, 
I  will  take  care  that  no  right,  wherever  deemed 
sacred,  shall  suflfer  violation  among  us.  In  the 
instance  before  me,  the  characters  of  women  of 
such  respectability  as  you  are,  who  in  the  midst 
of  misfortunes,  are  not  forgetful  of  that  delicacy 
which  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  sex,  de- 
mand from  me  peculiar  attention/^  Then  tak- 
ing her  by  the  hand,  he  bid  her  and  all  het  fe- 
male attendants  be  of  good  cheer,  assuring  her 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be  no  less 
attentive  to  the  preservation  of  their  characters, 
than  if  they  were  his  sisters  or  daughters.  He 
then  committed  them  to  the  care  of  persons  of 
approved  honour  and  fidelity,  who  were  to  be 
answerable  for  their  treatment  of  them.  In  fine, 
during  all  the  time  Scipio  had  the  command  in 
Spain,  he  conquered  the  country  as  much  by  his 
generous  manner  of  treating  the  vanquished  na- 
tions, by  hid  restoring  his  prisoners  without 
ransom  to  their  relations,  by  liberality  towards 
his  enemies,  by  wisdom  and  discretion  in  pu- 
nishing mutiny  and  desertion,  as  he  did  by  his 
valour  and  arms^. 

^  Quft  T^,  (says  Eotropius),  omnes  fer^  Hispanic  ad 
eum  und  anittid  transienmt. 

»2 
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The  impression  which  was  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  Spanish  people  by  these  multiplied  in- 
stances of  an  enlarged  and  beneficent  spirit,  was 
of  such  a  conciliating  nature,  that  we  learn  from 
Polybius,  he  was  saluted  by  the  name  of  kingr 
As  soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  univer- 
sal wish  of  the  people  to  make  him  a  king',  he 
thought  it  a  matter  of  most  serious  moment.  In 
consequence  of  which,  he  called  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  persons  who  wished  to  confer  on 
him  the  title,  in  which  he  told  them  that  he 
should  always  desire  not  only  to  be,  but  to  be 
esteemed  a  man  of  a  truly  royal  mind ;  at  the 
same  time  assuring  them  he  would  neither  be  a 
king,  nor  w^ould  he  receive  the  title  from  any 
one;  and  for  the  future  requested,  that  they 
should  address  him  by  no  other  appellation  than 
that  of  imperator,  or  general.    The  greatness  of 

y  Livy,  L  27,  c.  19, 

Mens  omnibus  una, 
Concordes  regcm  appellant,  regenaque  salutant. 
Scilicet  hunc  summum  n6runt  virtutis  honorem. 
Sed  postquam  miti  rejecit  munera  vultu, 
Ausonio  non  digna  viro,  patriosque  vicissim 
Edocuit  ritus,  et  Roniam  nomina  regum 
Monstravit  ncscire  pati,  turn  tersus  in  unam,  &c. 
SiLius,  1.  16,  812. 
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soul,  says  Polybius*,  which  was  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  may  very  justly  be  thought  to  deserve 
applause. 

Though  Scipio  was  at  this  time  extremely 
young,  and  fortune  had  so  favoured  him  in  his 
career  of  glory,  that  a  whole  subject  people 
made  a  voluntary  offer  to  him  of  the  royal  title, 
yet  he  remained  true  and  constant  to  his  coun- 
try, not  suffering  himself  to  be  tempted  by  so 
iattering  a  display  of  honour  and  distinction. 
To  refuse  the  title  of  king,  when  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  possess  it,  is,  says  Seneca,  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  reigning^.  But  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  his  brilliant  victories, 
after  he  had  subdued  Hannibal,  and  brought 
down  the  pride  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  had 
besides  conquered  Asia  and  her  kings,  how  many 
were  the  occasions  that  occurred,  of  his  esta- 
blishing himself  in  royalty  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  world  he  might  have  chosen?  Such  golden 
opportunities  were  presented,  as  might  have  in- 
spired not  only  a  human  mind,  says  Polybius, 
but  even  a  divinity  itself,  if  the  expression  is 
allowable,  with  ambitious  pride.    But  so  ele- 

*  L.  10,  exc.  6. 

'  Hoc  est  regnare;  nolle  re^are,  quum  possis. 
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vatedji  30  superior  was  the  soul  of  Sctpio  to  thai 
of  other  men^  that,  though  supreme  power  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  gods 
can  bestow,  and  though  it  was  thrown  so  often 
in  his  way  by  fortune,  he  rejected  it  with  dis- 
dain, and  preferred  his  duty,  and  the  interests 
of  his  country,  to  all  the  daa«ling  splendour  and 
fancied  happiness  of  a  throne.  Hie  barbarians 
themselves,  saysli^y,  acknowledged  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind,  which  could  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  a  title  as  beneath  him,  which  from  the 
l>est  of  m^ind  attracts  admiration  and  wonder. 
An  incident  occurred  be£ore  Scipio  retfnriied 
to  Bcme,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  as  it 
9^rves  to  give  a  further  trait  of  our  hero's  eha- 
Tacter ;  Sypbax  wy  king  of  the  MasssesyliaKisf>  a 
people  who  possessed  the  half  of  Numidia, 
whose  country  lay  opposite  to  New  Carthage, 
where  Scipio  then  had  his  head-quarters.  This 
prince  was  the  ally  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  hi9 
fidelity,  like  that  of  other  barbarians,  was  gene* 
rally  guided  by  fortune,  and  the  prosperity  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance.  In  conae-* 
quence  of  the  unsuccessful  state  of  Cartb^qpniaa 
ai&irs  then  in  Spain  and  Italy'%  Scipio  enter- 

"  '         ■■■»■■■  ■■■  "I    J    I  I    I       <Ui  '.H     ' 

•^  Anno  V.  C.  5iS. 
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him  in  his  inlereat.  Under  this  idea  he  dis* 
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king,  to  a  faith  unknown,^  without  any  obliga- 
tion, without  hostage,  upoo  the  single  security 
of  his  own  magnanimity,  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  the  promise  of  his  elevated  hopes;  so  just 
is  the  observation  of  Livy,  that  the  confidence 
we  repose  in  another,  often  procures  the  return 
of  the  like  confidence.  Habita  fides,  ipsam 
plerumque  fidem  obligat. 

Yet  when  we  consider  that  the  object  of  what 
Scipio  did,  sprung  from  the  purest  patriotic  mo- 
tives, and  that  the  conquest  of  Africa  followed, 
his  gainsayers  were  put  to  shame,  but  not  to 
silence.  What  I  am  going  now  to  relate,  is  that 
which  tends  further  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
Scipio.  The  two  generals  of  the  two  greatest 
nations  in  the  world  accidentally  met  together 
at  the  court  of  the  Numidian  king :  both  were 
received  by  Syphax  with  great  respect'. 

Of  the  same  repast, 
Both  gracefully  partook,  and  both  rechn'd 
On  the  same  couch;  for  personal  distate 
And  hatred  seldom  burn  between  the  bra?e*.    . 

"  Celsus  ment^  Syphax  acoiri  in  tecta  benign^ 
Imperaty  et  lanto  regni  se  toUit  honore. 

SiLius,  1. 16,  1.  221. 
*  Sophopisba.— Thomson. 
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The  two  generals  sat  on  the  same  couch  at 
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war^;<-*-tbat  he  did  not  doubt  bttt  %pbax  and 
his  kingdom  would  8oon  be  al  the  disposal  of  the 
Eomans,  so  captivating  were  Scipio's  mannets 
in  winning  the  hearts  of  men  ;--*that  the  Car- 
thaginians need  not  trouble  themselves  so  much, 
by  enquiring  how  Spain  was  lost^  as  how  Africa 
might  be  preserved; — that  ScifMo's  excursions 
by  sea  were  not  those  of  pleasure ;  that  he  wcHild 
never  have  encountered  the  perils  ef  such  a 
voyage  in  two  small  ships^  nor  put  himself  in 
the  power  of  a  king,  whose  honour  he  had  not 
tried,  but  with  a  prospect  of  subduing  Africa  ; 
—that  the  latter  was  an  object  which  Scipio 
had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  having  often 
publicly  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  not 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Africa,  as  Hannibal  was 
in  Italy." 

Before  his  departure,  Scipio  ratified  a  league 
with  Syphax,  who  was  so  interested  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  that  he  detained  Asdrubal  till  he 
heard  he  was  l^uided  at  New  Carthage. 


*  Even  Asdrubal  himself^ 

With  admiratioii  struck  and  jiut  despair, 
Own'd  him  as  dreadiul  at  the  social  feast, . 
As  b  the  battle. 

iSopAonwia— Thomson, 
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Valerius  Maximus^  ia  notking  the  foregoing 
incident,  blames  the  temerity  of  Scipio,  not  only 
for  the  unguarded  manner  in  which  he  visited 
SyphaK,  but  fot  trusting  his  own  safety,  and 
that  of  his  country,  to  the  honour  of  a  faithless 
Numidian,  by  which  rash  step,  it  became  for  a 
moment  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
the  captive  or  conqueror  of  the  Massa^ylian^. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  Scipio'j; 
vi$it  to  Syphax  by  the  event,  the  answer  would 
be  attended  with  little  difficulty*  But  what  was 
the  observation  of  the  wise  Fabius  on  such  occa- 
sions ?  It  is  comprised  in  a  few  words :  Eventus 
stidtorum  magister  est*^£vents  only  are  the  in* 
structora  of  fools^. 

Scipio,  previous  to  his  leaving  Spain,  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Massinissa,  a  young 
Numtdian  prince^  who  was  str<mgly  prepos- 
aessed  in  favour  of  the  connection,   by  the 

"  ■  ■  ■    ■         1  •     '  ■  '■ '  '      — 

'  Itaqoe  exiguo  momento  maximae  rci  casus  fluctuavit, 
utrum  captivasy  an  victor  Sctpio  Sypliacis  fieret. — Val« 
Maximits,  L  9^  0.  8. 

fi  Errat 

Quisquii  ab  tventd  facta  notaada  putat. 

QviD. 
7  lATy,  1.  S8,  c.  36. 
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amiable  treatment  shewn  to  his  nephew  Mas- 
siva,  the  particulars  of  which,  as  they  lead 
more  and  more  to  the  elucidation  of  out  hero's 
character,  I  shall  give  from  the  best  of  Roman 
historians. 

After  the  battle  of  Boecula,  when  the  quaestor 
was  selling  oflF  some  Africans  that  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  he  observed  a  youth  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  hearing  that  he  wd^  of 
royal  blood,  sent  him  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  When  the  youth  appeared  before  Scipio, 
he  asked  him,  **  Who,  and  of  what  country  he 
was,  and  why  at  such  an  early  age  he  had  been 
in  the  camp  ?"— The  youth  told  him  '*  he  was  a 
Numidian,  and  called  by  his  countrymen  Mas- 
siva  J — that  by  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  left 
an  orphan,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  family 
of  his  maternal  grandfather.  Gala,  king  of  the 
Numidians ; — that  he  had  lately  arrived  in  Spain 
with  his  uncle  M assinissa,  who  had  brought  over 
a  body  of  cavalry  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians 5 — that  he  had  never  before  been  in  a 
battle,  having  been  prohibited  by  Massinissa  on 
account  of  his  youth ;  but  that  on  the  day  of  the 
engagement  with  the  Romans,  he  had  privately 
taken  a  horse  and  arms,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  uncle,   had  gone  into  the 
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field,  wkere,  by  the  falling  of  his  horse^  he  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  and  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  Romans/' 

Scipio^  after  giving  orders  that  the  young 
Numidian  should  be  taken  care  of,  finished  the 
business  be  was  about  at  the  tribunal;  then  re- 
tiring into  his  pavilion,  called  the  youth,  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  wished  to  return  to  Mas- 
sinissa  ?  To  this  the  boy,  bursting  into  tears, 
replied,  that  that  was  what  above  all  things  he 
desired*  On  hearing  this,  Scipio  gave  him  a 
gold  ring,  a  vest  with  a  broad  purple  border,  a 
Spanish  cloak  with  a  golden  clasp,  and  a  horse 
magnificently  caparisoned;  after  which  he  or- 
dered an  escort  of  horse  to  attend  him  as  far  on 
his  way  home  as  he  pleased^. 

Though  the  alliance  which  Massinissa  entered 
into  with  Scipio,  was  founded  ostensibly  on  gra- 
titude for  his  kindness  towards  his  nephew,  yet 
there  were  other  motives  of  a  much  stronger  na- 
ture which  led  to  its  formation ;  motives  arising 
from  the  consideration  that  Carthage  was  verg-^ 


*  Eos  igitur  victoriae  maximos  fructus  rati  Romani, 

Diis  temploram  ornamenta,  regibus  sanguinem 

Suum  restituere. 

V.  Maximus,  K  5,  c.  1. 
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ing  towards  its  decline^  and  that  Massiniss^ 
might  add  considefably  to  his  power  by  the 
assistance  of  Rome.  Whatever  were  the  causes 
of  the  connection,  the  Numidian  prince  acted 
with  great  fidelity  to  the  republic,  as  he  had  ever 
done  to  his  benefactor,  in  whose  house  he  passed 
most  of  his'  time^,  whenever  he  visited  Rome  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  uniform  kind- 
ness he  experienced  from  Scipio,  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  his  heart,  as  was  never  for- 
gotten by  him  during  a  long  protracted  life  of 
near  one  hundred  years. 

On  Scipio's  return  from  Spain  he  was  elected 
consul,  as  has  been  observed,  without  one  dis- 
senting voipe,  amidst  the  greatest  concourse  of 
people  ever  met  together  at  Rome.  In  such  an 
assembly  of  men,  both  Romans  and  strangers, 
various  Were  the  subjects  of  conversation,  and 
various  were  their  opinions ;  but  there  was  one 
subject,  which  above  all  others,  attracted  their 

'  *  The  relation  between  the  host  and  gaest,  was  held 
by  the  ancients,  both  Romans  and  Greeks,  in  the  nun^ 
ber  of  the  most  sacred  connections.  It  arose  from  the 
general  custom  of  receiving  strangers  when  upon  tlieir 
travels;  a  custom  so  universally  established,  that  they 
were  scarcely  ever  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up 
their  lodgings  at  an  inn. 
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attention,  and  on  which  all  hearts  beat  in  uni* 
son— •the  name  of  Scipio  was  in  eveiy  mouth, 
and  his  glcnrious  exploits  the  theme  of  every 
tongue — 

i— "  All  thanked  the  gods, 
**  That  Rome  had  such  a  soldier;" 

and  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  Africa,  that  the  war  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  that  there  was 
no  man  so  capable  of  terminating  it  with  suc- 
cess as  the  conqueror  of  Spain.  Scipio's  wishes 
exactly  corresponded  with  those  of  the  people : 
he  boldly  accepted  the  choice  made  for  him  to 
the  new  province ;  and  in  the  senate  gave  it  as 
l)is  decided  opinion,  that  the  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa,  was  the  only  way  by  which  it  could 
be  conducted  with  effect'®. 

It  was  some  time  about  this  period,  and  pre- 
vious to  his  entering  on  the  African  war,  that 
he  is  supposed  to  have  married  i£milia,  the 
daughter  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  fell  so  deeply 
lamented  in  the  battle  of  Canns.     He  thought 

'^  Les  citoyens  de  Rome  attribuoient  k  la  divination 
de  Cornelius  Scipion,  cet  empressement  qu'il  avoit  eu 
d'aller  porter  la  guerre  en  Afrique. — Histoirc  lie  Cfl- 
(rou,  ^c. 
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it  of  high  cpnsl^uence  to  strengthen  the  interest: 
of  his  own  family  by  an  alliance  with  that  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  the  iEmilii.  Of  iEinilia'$  -. 
character,  who  is  little  noticed  in  history,  we 
can  only  judge  by  that  of  her  daughter,  the  ce- 
lebrated Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
who  joined  to  maternal  tenderness,  the  genius, 
the  sentiments,  and  firmness  of  the  greatest 
men.  From  the  character  of  the  daughter, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mother,  who 
had  the  care  and  superintendance  of  her  educa- 
tion'. 

To  return  to  Scipio :  Of  those  who  opposed 
his  wishes  on  the  subject  of  the  African  war, 
Fabius  Maximus  was  the  man  whose  character 
had  the  greatest  weight ;  '*  but  he  was  a  man,"* 
ssiys  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ^*  who  seems  to  have 

■  Valerius  Maximus  notices  the  character  of  -Emilia 
in  the  following  anecdote,  in  }iis  chapter  Dc  Fldi  Uxo' ' 
rum  erga  Maritoi:  Tertia  iBmiiia,  Africani  pioris  uxor, 
mater  Comeliae  Gracchorum,  tantae  fuit  comitatis  et  pa- 
tientias,  ut  cum  sciret  viro  suo  ancillulam  ex  suis  grataoi 
esse,  dissimulaverit :  ne  domitorem  orbis  Africani  fcemina 
impudicitia  reum  ageret.  Taniumque  ^  vindict^  mens 
ejus  abfuit,  ut  post  mortem  Africani  manumissam  ancil- 
lam  in  matnmonium  liberto  suo  daret. — V.  Max.  1. 6, 
c.  7. 
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been  tr<JttbIed  with  that  disease,  vAikh  too  often 
eauseth  men  renowned  for  long  approved  viftae, 
to  look  with  an  envious  eye  upon  the  actions  of 
those  who  follow  them  in  the  same  career  of 
glory/' 

Fabius  alledged  many  reasons  against  the  war 
being  carried  into  Africa ;  of  which  the  principal 
were*,  *^  that  the  treasury  was  unable  to  sus- 
tdn  the  expences  of  it ;  that  it  was  extremely 
perilous  to  hazard  an  army  where  they  could  not 
be  easily  recalled  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  in 
case  of  any  emeijency/*  He  particularly  dwelt 
on  the  danger  in  which  Italy  should  be  placed^ 
not  only  from  Hannibal,  but  from  Mago,  who 
was  at  that  moment  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria,  with  an  army  ready  to  join  that  of  his 
brother.  He  then  declared,  that  the  consul's 
character  would  acquire  much  greater  glory  by 
delivering  Italy  from  the  enemy,  than  it  would 
from  any  injury  that  could  be  done  them  in 
Africa.  Scipio's  victories  in  Spain,  he  consi- 
dered ^  Off  little  moment,  compared  to  those 
which  were  to  be  gained  in  Africa.  In  the 
allusion  he  made  to  Scipio's  successes  in  Spain^ 
he  blamed  him  for  suffering  Asdrubal  to  pass 

»  LiTy,  1.  28,  c.  40. 

JE 
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iato  Itely,  fnpa  wWch  it  was  greatly  to  be  ap- 
prehended th^t  li]:e  ^cpdents  might  again  occiir. 
But  the  princip^  point  he  urged  was^  th^ 
Africa  was  not  yet  a  province  of  the  republic^ 
and  therefore  that  the  people  had  no  right  tp 
name  a  governor  to  it.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech^  he  took  gre^t  pains  to  guard  against  tb« 
id^a  of  his  being  influenced  by  apy  emulation  or 
jealousy  of  another's  glory  in  opposing  Sci]^o's 
wishes  5  "  for  can  it  he  supposed^  (exclaims  he)> 
that  I  can  have  any  rivalship  with  oi^,  who  is  npt 
equal  in  age  even  to  my  son }  I,  who  put  a  stpp 
to  the  victorious  careeip  of  Hani^h^,  that  the 
young  men  whp  came  after  me^  ipiight  be  en- 
abled to  conquer  him' ;  I,  who  have  g^owp  old 
ip  the  accumulatiion  of  l^onpurs  jr— yes,  surely,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  s^ayji  that  two  dictat^orships 
and  four  consulships,  with  all  the  glpry  I  have 
acquired  in  peace  and  war,  are  enovvgh  to  shelter 

i^e  fronpi  the  suspicion  of  such  unworthy  feel* 
•       » 

JI^S. 

Fabius  concluded  a  long  and  ab^  speech  with 
ss^ying,  that  in  his  judgm^nt,^  Scipio  wa9  ekqted 
consul,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  ^omnam* 

3  Vincere  ^o  prohibui  HaDnibaleia,  ut  a  vobis,  quo- 
rum vigent  nunc  vii^s,  etiam  vinci  posset. — LrvY. 
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weatt^^  and  Ih^t  trddps  were  rals^ed  for  the  fle- 
tmse  of  RbM^  ^M  Itftly ;  tM  hot  that  consuls^ 
ttYt>^lihg  t6  themselves  an  atilhority  likfe  kings, 
should  cbtirey  them  to  any  part  of  the  World 
.  they  chose,  ^hd  make  them  subservient  to  their 
owfa  selfish  ^nd  ambitious  Vie\Vs.  The  reputa- 
tion whibh  Fflbius  had  sb  wdl  earned^  and  the 
high  authority  with  which  he  gave  his  opinion, 
corrbborkted  all  he  said ;  consequehtly  it  carried 
great  weight  with  the  elder  part  of  the  senate, 
and  prevailed  for  some  time  against  the  enter- 
^sibg  spirit  of  the  ydung  consul. 

The  inoiuent  Scipio  was  sensible  of  the  effect 
which  Fabius'S  speech  made  oh  the  house,  he 
arose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect.  He 
began  by  observing,  that  Fabius,  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  he  was  vindicating  his  cha- 
racter from  all  jealousy  and  ^vy,  had  not  ne- 
glected extolling  his  own  nfieritSj  not  depreci^tt- 
iii^  ikoie  of  a  young  man,  with  Whom,  he 
asserted,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
be  should  ever  be  his  competitor  in  the  tace  of 
glory.  Afker  dwellfaig  on  this  topic  for  som6 
time,  be  next  proceeded  to  justify  his  design 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  declared  it 
would  be  better  to  make  an  offensive,  than  a 
defensive  War,  especially  against  a  people  who 
b2 
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had  no  natural  straigth^  and  who  weve  under  Ae 
necessity  of  depending  on  mercenaries  whose 
character  was  inconstancy  itadf.  On  the  snlqect 
of  Italy  be  entertained  no  fears^  tmsting  that  hm 
colleague  Publius  Licinius  would  be  as  capid>le 
of  taking  care  of  it^  as  others  had  been  in  times 
of  much  greater  danger.  ^^  It  is  trUe^  tiiat  Fabius 
has  magnified  the  dangers  attending  a  eampaigfi 
in  Africa^  just  as  if  the  Carthaginians  were  more 
formidable  in  one  place  than  in  another.  But 
the  time  is  now  come  for  making  Africa  tl^ 
theatre  of  the  war,  and  for  causing  bar  to  feel 
those  calamities  at  her  own  door,  which  we  have 
been  experiencing  for  the  last  fourteen  years : 

''  It  is  time  the  thunder  of  the  battle  be  retorn'd 
"  Back  on  the  Punic  sliores." 

*^  Fabius,  in  the  allusion  he  has  made  to  his 
own  advanced  period  of  life,  tells  me,  Tam  not 
so  old  as  his  son;  just  as  if  the  laudable  amhi'^ 
tion  of  glory  was  limited  to  this  mortal  life,  and 
did  not  carry  its  views  to  the  latest  posteritjr*. 
Magnanimous  souls    compare  themselves    not 

4  ...^-Sed  ifunam  extendere  factis, 

Hoc  virtutis  opus. 

Virgil,  1. 10^  1.  468. 
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otAj  iMh  the  illustfioas  heroes  of  the  pre^snt 
tame^  but  with  those  of  the  past/' 

Sdpio  then  ccmcluded  a  most  eloquent  ha- 
langue^  m  the  following  manner:  <^I  confess, 
conscript  fathers,  I  should  be  apprehensive  of 
tiling  oat  yoi»r  patience  with  matter  Iktle  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject,  if  I  was,  in  imi- 
tation of  F^bius,  who  has  considered  of  such 
liitie  consequence  what  I  did  in  Spain,  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  my  reputation  on  the  ruins  of  his. 
I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  such  thing :  in  mo- 
deration and  forbearance  <)f  speech,  if  in  nothing 
ehe,  young  as  I  am,  I  shall  surpass  this  old 
general.  Such  has  been  the  constant  tenor  of 
my  life  and  actions,  both  in  public  and  private, 
that  I  can  hold  my  tongue  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  remain  satisfied  with  whatever  opinion 
you  may  form  of  me." 

This  speech,  nofwithstanding  what  Silius  Ita- 
fieos  siqrs%  was  not  listened  to  with  all  the  de- 
ference that  was  due  to  the  shining  character  of 
Sdpio,  because  a  report  had  gone  abroad,  that 
if  he  did  not  obtain  the  permission  of  the  senate 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  he  would  demand 

^  Talibus  accensi  patres,  fatoque  vocante, 
Consalis  annuerunt  dictis,  faustumque  precati 
Ut  foret  AusoniS;  tramittere  beila  dederunt. 

Silius,  1. 16— end. 
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U  oi(  \h^  Pffq>%«  Qi^atuaFi^i^  ^^  ^A  Imm 
four  times  consul^  and  aisp  Qeo^r)  called  ^fwi 
$gipl9  to  declare  vs^  the  presieoioe  of  tb^  sK^s^twrs^ 
whether  he  wou^  ^%ve  th^  ^strUi^utvHi  of  the 
j^^viiices  to  tibema  and  a^(|ui^sce  w  theiv  49ccee; 
o);  wheth/^r^  i^  ca^e  h^  did  ^  ]q)piK>ve  of  ij^  he 
Tfould  appeal  fifpm  the  ^jf^  tp,  the  peppfe  2  Toi 
thi^  Scipio.  answered^,  thal^  h^  would  act  ia  whuih. 
eyer  mannei;  he  shpuJ^d  judg^^nu^  advairtpkgfoo3: 
tp  tiie  republic.  Oii  b^ap^  this,  F^vhiS;  oh* 
servedt  that  ^1,  delibei^atlpn  w^aa  useteas^  aad 
the^f;oi£  desired  the  ^ihwesof  Ae.  people  to^i 
if^t^rpp^ie.  The  consul  replied^  t^^t  it;  was  mH^ 
^r  in  the  tribunes  tp  i^t^rrupt  thi$  senalK»%iin, 
giving  theii:,  votes,  'Jfhen  the  faih^aes  sajd^  that 
iJF  the  qonsi|l  would  Ipaye  tihe  di^po«d  of  tbe^pnort 
vjnces  to  the  senafe,  they  VF.oiild  support  th«K 
decision,  and  suffer  no  appeal  from  itr  to  the 
people  5  but  if^  on  the  pther  hand^  he  would  not 
submit  to  the  senajbe,  they,  would  supp(^  wbon 
^yer  should  refuse  to  vpte.  The  consul  desifeck 
be  might  be  permitted  to  have  a  confenence  with 
his  colli^agup,  which  ended  in  his  acquiescence 
in  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  who  immediately 
proceeding  to  the  distribution4)f  the  provinces, 
appointed  him  unanimously  to  the  government 
of  Sicily,  with  liberty  to  pa§s  intg^  Africa  if  he 
judged  it  for  the  interest  of  the  republic. 
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When  tfMd  decrecf  of  the  seimte  #ft5r  ttidAt 
pnbllt,  the  ttAtids  of  aSI  peaplewcfre  elated  with 
such  sangmite  expectations  of  glorious  perform- 
ances^  that  they  already  ranked  Africa  amongst 
their  possef^ions,  ai!kd  considered  the  war  at  an 
end.  But  Fabius^  though  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent Scipio*^  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  used 
aH  meai^s  iti  his  power  to  obstruct  his  military 
prepa:rations,  and  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  re- 
fuse the  funds  necessary  for  equipping  his  arpia- 
ihent.  He  even"  tried,  through  his  colleague 
Xicinius,  to  traverse  all  his  measured,  and  to  dis- 
suade the  Roman  youth  from  going  out  with' 
him  as  volunteers.  Yet,  in  spite  Of  all  the  Opposi- 
tion that  was  given,  Scipio  obtaitied  t!he  senate's 
permissioii  tb  reeeivii  whateveir  succours  the* 
dlies  T^ere  disposed  to  grant.  In  consequence 
of  this  mark  ot  their  approbation,  orders  were 
sent  to  £truria,  and  to  the  other  states  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome^  to  prepare  a  fleets  and  so  zea- 
lous were  all  in  hi^  favour,  that  in  the  space  of 
five  and  forty  days  it  was  put  to  sea,  fully 
etiuipped  by  private  contributions^.    The  whole 


^  Secando  quoque  Punico  bello,  Scipiunis  classes  XL. 
die  d  securi  nmTigavit.  Tantam  teinpestiTitas  etiam  in 
rapidly  celeritoti  pollfet-^pLiN.  t.  16,  c.  39. 
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iDA^ertakiog  se^&^ed  at  first  so  radi  and  pre^ 
sumptuous^  that  the  republic  woisld  not  supply 
hioEi  either  with  troops  or  money;  added  to 
whicb«  there  was  a  public  standing  order^  that 
no  levies  were  to  be  made  in  Italy  whilst  Hao*- 
nibal  was  in  arms. 

The  moment  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sailj  Scipio 
proceeded  to  Sicily^  and  landed  at  Syracnsa, 
The  entire  march  of  Scipig's  military  career  in 
this  expedition,  was  attended  with  equally  bril- 
liant success  as  that,  which  4istmguished  its 
progress  in  Spain ;  but  as  its  object  was  mcare 
momentous,  its  issue  proved  more  glorious.  He 
cooquered  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  which  few  words  comprise  the  highcsl 
eulogy  that  can  be  pronounced  on  a  soldier. 

Havmg  declined  ^1  particular  account  of 
Scipio's  military  transactions  in  Spain^  I  shall 
observe  a  similar  silenqe  on  the  present  occasion^ 
and  confine  myself  only  to  such  prcnuinent  fea- 
tures of  his  character,  as  serve  to  keep  up  with 
undiminished  interest,  that  place  in  our  hearts 
which  he  acquired  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
which  abated  not  when  the  grave  closed  over 
him  at  Liternum.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Sy- 
racuse, he  learnt  that  a  party  of  Roman  soldiers 
had,  in  defiance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  re«* 
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fated  to  reslore  to  the  inhabit»tits  some  latu)^ 
which  bad  been  taken  from  them  by  violence. 
The  immediate  restoration  of  this  property  was 
ordered^  under  penalty  of  the  most  exemplary 
punishment,  and  was  complied  with  without 
a  moment's  delay.  This  example  of  summary 
justice  gave  him  the  hearts  and  bands  of  all  the 
Sicilians,  and  secured  him  their  zealous  co* 
operation  in  the  prosecution  of  his  further  de- 
signs. As  long  as  Roman  generals  and  gover- 
nors of  provinces  adhered  to  this  mode  of  con- 
duct, the  government  from  which  their  poweir 
emanated,  was  eveiy  where  respected. 

Whilst  Scipio  remained  at  Syracuse,  he  was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  violent  proceedings 
of  Qmntus  Pleminius,  whom  he  had  lately  made 
governor  of  Locri.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing this  appointment,  proved  a  source  of  some 
temporary  gratification  to  his  enemies,  who  in 
consequence  of  his  gross  misconduct^  preferred 
an  accusation  against  Scipio,  as  having  not  only 
overlooked,  but  connived  at  it.    To  strengthen 


^  Pleminius  is  represented  in  the  light  of  a  man  who 
had  nothing  of  a  Roman  citizen— pr^f^er  /labitum,  vestu 
tumque  et  ionum  Latina  lingua.  He  is  called^  Testis  ac 
fieUua  immanis^ — Litt,  29>  c.  17. 
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their  diarge,  bis  ei^mies  added,  tbstt  tile  a»tny 
be  commanded  was  in  a  state  of  great  insubor-' 
dinatioii,  which  they  ascribed  to  an  unbounded 
indulgence  allowed  both  officers  and  men,  whibt 
he  himself  was  addicted  to  a  life  of  eflfeminacj 
and  pleasure. 

This  accersation  was  supported  by  a  pdfifular 
party  at  Rome,  at  the  head  of  which,  we  are 
concerned  to  find  the  names  of  Fabins  Maximus 
and  Marcus  Cato,  whose  jealousy  was  easily 
awakened  at  the  important  services  Scipio  had 
rendered  his  country,  and  which  in  their  eyes 
had  given  him  too  great  an  ascendancy  in  the 
state.  The  proverbial  caution  of  Fabius  ever 
dreaded  the  impetuous  ardor  of  youth ;  and  it  is 
not  without  reason  supposed,  that  Scipio's  un- 
interrupted career  of  good  fortune  gave  him  some 
secret  uneasiness.  He  condemned  Scipio  for 
placing  such  a  man  as  Pleminius  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ifocri,  and  for  not  immediately  attend- 
ing to  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants  against 
him :  nay,  his  prejudice  against  him  rose  to 
such  a  heighth,  that  he  called  him  a  man  bom 
to  be  the  corrupter  of  military  discipline  in  the 
army.  By  such  an  unqualified  strain  of  invec- 
tive Fabius  encouraged  others  to  utto*  what  their 
malice  Suggested^   not  only  in  opposition  to 
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Self  io.'s  owB  mild  deiBeaoour,  hutt  to  iht  good 
discipline  of  his  army^  whicb,  they  affirmed,  lay 
idte>  in  Sicily,  neilhef  miodM  of,  nor  fit  for  duty. 
The  rigid  austarity  of  Cato's  life,  and  Us-  severe 
simplicity  of  raaanats,  were  qmte  incompatible 
willi  the  unbounded  liberality  of  Scipio*s  public 
senttmeiits  and  magnificent  style  of  Iking.  ^^  Tt 
16  not  at  the  head:  of  armies  (exclaimed  Scipto,< 
on  an  occasion*  of  one  of  his  Quaestor  Cato's  pru^ 
dent  remonstrances)^  it  is  not,  I  say,  at  the  head 
of  armies,  tiiat  the  economy  you  recommend  is 
to  be  practised.  It  is  of  the  exploits  I  shall  per*- 
form,  and  not  of  the  expences  incurred  by  them, 
that  I  must  give  the  Roman  people  an  account.** 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  censures  the  vehemency 
of  Cato's  nature^  for  maligning  the  virtue  of 
that  noble  Scipio  the  African*,  and  some  other 
worthy  men,  that  were  no  less  honest  than  him- 
self, though  far  less  ri^d  and'  more  gallant  in 
behaviour.  The  jealous  malignity  of  Cato's 
nature  was  unworthy  his  high  reputation,  and 
his  coalition  with  Fabius  tended  to  give  it  greater 
efibct>:  for  they  were  both  men  Constitutionally 
timid  in  their  policy^  and  temporizing  in  action, 

^  liv/s  words  are :  ^^  Scipionem  a  Catone  adlatrari 
solitum  esse. — In  English,  to  he  barked  at. 
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and  consequently  jealous  of  a  youth  wW  was 
brave,  daring  and  successful. 

No  man,  says  Bayle,  was  more  proper  than 
Cato  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  censor,  nor 
did  any  man  ever  acquit  himself  better  of  the 
duties  of  that  office.  He  exerted  all  his  severity, 
all  the  strength  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  whote 
weight  of  his  regular  Kfe,  to  repress  the  luxury 
and  the  other  vices  of  the  Romans,  for  which 
reason  it  was  sidd  that  he  was  no  less  useful  to 
the  Roman  commonwealth  by  the  war  he  waged 
against  the  depravation  of  manners,  than  Seipio 
by  his  Victories  over  the  enemy.  The  eulogium 
pronounced  on  him  by  the  best  of  the  Latin 
historians^,  is  so  beautiful  in  the  original,  that 
Bayle  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  a  transla* 
tion  of  it.  That  the  jealousy  of  such  men  as 
Fabius  and  Cato,  and  some  others,  was  wholly 
without  foundation,  cannot  be.  reasonably  sup- 
posed. The  important  services  Seipio  had  ren- 
dered his  country,  in  conjunction  with  those 
eminent  virtues  which  he  had  on  every  occasion 
displayed,  seem  to  have  given  him  such  a  supi^^- 
riority  in  the  state,  as  to  have  raised  in  these 
distinguished  patriots  a  strong  jealousy  of  his 

^  Livyl.89,c.40. 
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credit  and  power.  Hence  originated  a  party, 
whose  object  was  to  mortify  his  ambition,  and 
restrain  his  too  extensive  influence,  and  whose 
suspicious  malice  only  ceased  with  their  lives. 

To  the  complaints  of  the  Locrians,  whi^ih  had 
arisen  from  the  outrageous  behaviour  of  their 
Governor,  Scipio  made  ^no  reply*  He  left  the 
vindication  of  his  conduct  to  theLocrians  them* 
selves'%  who  all  with  one  accord  acquitted  him 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  and  de* 
dared  that  the  severities  they  suffered  under 
Pleminius,  were,  in  their  opinion,  unknown  to 
Scipio:  adding,  that  they  were  convinced  it 
was  neither  by,  his  order,  nor  consent,  that  such 
enormous  oppressions  had  been  committed,  and 
that,  consequently,  they  were  not  to  be  charged 
to  his  account.  The  commissioners,  who  were 
sent  by  the  senate  to  investigate  the  business, 
when  once  assured  of  his  innocence,  and  of  the 
unfounded  malice  of  his  enemies,  were  filled 
'  with  great  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  delivered  them 
from  the  invidious  office  of  commencing  a  pro- 
secution against  a  man  so  much  in  favour  with 
the  Roman  people.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
some  share  of  the  odium  of  Pleminius's  bad  con- 

»®  Livy,  1.29,  c.  21. 
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dttt^  fell  apofi  tlid  ccmoXy  on  iiccdtmt  of  his  ^«- 
Ireme  lenity  through  the  whole  businets^i  Md 
for  this  his  enemies  in  tht  senate  nevet  Mted 
to  inveigh  against  him,  wheneter  they  had  the 
opportunity. 

To  the  remaining  charge^  nelatite  to  the  di^^ 
order  and  licentiousness  of  his  army,  a^  con^ 
nected  with  his  own  effeminate  life,  his  man^ 
ner  of  treating  it  was  the  same,  though  it  Wa& 
one  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  He  made 
no  reply  to  the  commissioners  when  they  waited 
upon  him,  for  he  had  prepared,  not  words, 
but  facts,  to  answer  their  charges  5  but  gave 
orders  that  they  should  have  free  access  to  all 
his  stores,  magazines,  arsenals,  ftc.  with  Ml 
permission  to  eitamine  his  fleet,  his  seamen, 
and  his  army,  and  after  that,  to  report  the  aoh^ 
dition  in  which  they  found  both  him  and  them, 
to  the  senate.  The  commissioners,^  (who  con- 
sisted of  a  prsfttor,  ten  senators,  two  tribttties, 
and  one  adile),  after  taking  the  necessary  time 
to  make  their  enquiry,  and  form  an  opiniori, 
departed  from  Sicily  With  the  full  assurance  of 
the  notorious  falshood,  and  groundlessness  of 
the  accusation ;  and  declared  when  they  returiied 
to  Home,  that  if  Carthage  was  to  be  conquered, 
it  was  by  him,  whose  innocence  and  correctness 
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irf  life  they  Iiilly  atte9ted9  and  by  that  army 
which  was  represented  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  total  insubordination.  The  very  men  who 
were  appointed  by  the  senate  to  investigate  his 
conduct)  and  the  state  of  his  army^  became  his 
warmest  advocates;  and  his  enemies  had  the 
great  mortification  to  learn,  that  superior  lustre 
was  cast  on  a  character  which  they  supposed 
would  have  been  tarnished  for  ever. 

The  life  of  effeminacy'  to  which  Scipio  was 
said  ta  have  been  addicted^  was  nothing  more 
than  the  disposition  which  he  shewed  at  Syra- 
cuse^  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks^  and  to  pass  his  time 
pwrtly  amongst  his  books,  and  partly  in  the 
public  places  of  conversation  and  exercise.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  statesman  and  warrior 
who  manifested  any  great  inclination  to  study 
the  Hterature  of  Greece*  It  appears  firom  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  that  theie  was  nothing  effemi- 
xMe  in  his  conduct  whilst  be  remained  in  Sicily; 
for  the  exercises  in  which  he  indulged,  were 
those  of  manly  recreation  %  and  such  as  were 

•  Livy,  1.  29,  c.  19. 

*  Non  hac  r^  segniores  Poenicis  exercitibus  manus  in- 
tulit :  sed  nescio,  an  ideo  alacriores,  quia  vegeta  et  stre- 
nua  ingenia,  quo  plus  recessus  sumunt,  hoc  vehemen- 
tiores  impetus  edunt. — V.  Maximus,  1.  3,  c.  6. 
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tbe  fashion  of  the  jUmcc,  by  whidi  he  expected 
to  win  the  favour  of  all  his  young  companions 
in  anns^  The  instances  noticed  of  his  licentious 
behaviour^  are  his  laying  aside  the  Roman 
habit,  and  wearing  the  Greek  cloak,  and  em- 
broidered sandals. 

The  delay  which  Scipio  made  in  Sicily,  is 
considered  by  Seneca  S  as  an  instance  of  that 
wisdom  which  always  regulated  his  life,  and 
raised  him  above  tbe  influence  of  the  angry  pas« 
sions.  And  what  was  that  conduct  ?  (oies  Se^ 
neca),**-I>id  he  not,  (says  he}>  forsaking  Han-* 
nibal  and  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  all  those 
mth  whom  he  had  reason  to  be  angry,  remove 
the  war  into  Africa  in  sa  dilatory  a  manner,  that 
they  who  envied  his  virtue,  accounted  him  an  idle 
and  dissdnte  man?  To  give  iull  assurance  ^rf 
the  confidence  he  placed  in  his  army,  he  said  to 
some  friends  who  were  standing  with  hini^ 
^^  Look  at  those  three  hundred  men,  and  tbM 
tower  near  them :  there  is  not  a  man  of  theas-, 
who  would  not,  were  I  to  give  the  w<Nrd  oi  c<mk^ 

3  In  these  particulars,  Germanicos^  whose  virtues 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  best  days  of  Roman 
freedom,  took  for  his  model,  whilst  in  Egypt,  the  con* 
duct  of  Scipio  in  Sicily. — Tacitus  An.  I.  9^,  c.  59. 

*  Seneca  de  Ira. 

^  ValeriurMaumus. 
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tnand^^  go  up  to  the  top  of  it^  and  throw  him-^ 
self  down  headlong/'  Whilst  Scipio's  whole 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  Africa^  deputies  arrived 
from  Syphax,  to  acquaint  him  that  their  master 
had  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Cartha-> 
ginians^,  and  was  leagued  in  close  friendship 
with  Asdrubal^  the  son  of  Gisco,  whose  daugh- 
ter^ the  celebrated  Sophonisba^  he  had  just 
married ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  desired  to 
add,  that  it  was  besides  their  king's  pleasure, 
that  Seipio  should  not  pass  into  Africa;  for  if 
he  did,  he  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  op<* 
ponng  him,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  country, 
but  his  wife's  sake,  whose  hatred  to  Rome  was 
inextinguishable. 

This  change  in  Syphax's  sentiments,  Scipio, 
with  great  address,  concealed  from  his  army, 
lest  ft  might  cast  a  damp  on  the  ardour  of  his 
men,  whose  minds  were  all  intent  on  the  ap* 
preaching  war*  He  dismissed  the  ambassadors 
before  the  object  of  their  mission  was  made  |H)b- 
lie,  with  a  letter  to  their  master,  wherein  he  ex* 
horted  him,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  *^  Not 
to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  which  they 
were  joined ;  to  remember  the  alliance  he  had 

•  Liry,  1.  29,  €•  23,  . 
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entered  intD  with  the  Roadan  ]^ot>k ;  and  bbove 
all  things^  not  betray  his  feitb,  honour^  and 
eonscience ;  and  lastly,  he  ac^nred  him  to  9b- 
spect  and  fear  the  gods,  the  witnesses  and 
avengers  of  violated  treaties?/^ 

To  obviate  the  danger  arising  from  such  iit^ 
lelitgence  transpiring,  he  framed  an  accocint  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  which  he  took  care  shonld 
be  made  public  amongst  his  troops.  When  this 
was  done,  Scipio  gave  orders  that  every  thinj^ 
should  be  prepared,  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
time  to  lose,  in  consequence  of  Syphax  havmg 
dispatched,  as  he  pretended  to  give  out,  am^ 
basssdors  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering 
what  motives  could  induce  him  to  remain  so 
long  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  the  fleet  and  army 
were  ready  for  sea,  and  Scipio  had  reiceived  the 
orders  of  the  senate  for  sailing,  he  commanded^ 
when  day  appeared,  an  herald  to  proelaim  si- 
lence ;  and  after  having  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  msA 
Neptune,  he  is  ssdd  to  have  addressed  his  army 
in  the  following  prayer,  from  the  deck  of  the 
Pretorian  ship. 

<^  Ye  gods  and  goddesses,  who  inhabit  the 
hmds  and  the  seas,  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to 

'  Livy,  1.  29,  c.  24. 
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isedce  whatever  has  beeti  dofie,  k  iiAng^  ab4 
shall  foe  done  hereafter^  under  my  aruthority, 
turn  ottl  to  the  bappiness  (rf  me,  of  the  state^ 
and  people  oi  Rome ;  of  the  allies^  and  oi  all 
th<K3e  of  the  Latin  name,  who  espoiise  my 
cause  and  foUow  nay  orders  and  auipices ;  and 
those  of  the  Roman  people  by  sea,  hy  land,  and 
the  rivers.  Favour  all  my  undertakings,  and 
fiirthet  them  with  good  increase.  Grant  us  to 
Fetum  safe  and  without  harm,  after  having  con^ 
qiiered  aHl  our  eaeiBies,  adorned  with  spoiisi 
ladeii  with  booty,  and  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umcph.  Give  us  the  opportunity  of  tsdcing  ven- 
geance on  our  foes,  and  grant,  that  whatever 
injury  was  intended  to  our  state  l^  the  Car- 
thaginians, we  may  be  enabled  to  retdiate  the 
Mme  <Bn  their  own*.'' 

When  thk  prayer  was  ended,'  Sdpio  threw 
into  the  sea,  according  to  custom,  the  foaming 
CMtarails'of  a  vtcttm,  amdimnunediately  after,  1^ 
«  trumpet,  guve  the  signal  for  sailing ».    M 

«  Livy,  1.  29,  c.  27. 

^  Ipse  alacer  Sicui^  discedens  Scipio  terHt 
Abscond  it  lat^  propulsis  puppibus  asquor, 
Cui  numen  pelagi  placaverat  hostia  taurus, 
Jactaque  caeruleis  iiinabant  fluctibus  exta. 

SiLiu^^  1.  17,  1.48. 
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soon  as  his  fleet  was  drawing  nigh  the  coast  of 
Africa,  he  prayed  to  the  gods  that  the  first 
sight  of  land  might  be  propitious  to  him  and 
his  country :  and  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  first  land  that  appeared  in  view,  was  called 
the  Fair  Promontory  ^^,  he  hailed  the  omen^ 
and  exclaimed,  *^  Let  that  be  our  place  of  land- 
ing/' 

The  conquest  of  Spain,  which  would  have 
been  deemed  sufficient  in  itself  to  have  immor- 
talized any  name,  was  only  considered  by  Setpio 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  by  which  he  was 
to  climb  to  a  much  more  ^orious  enterprise, 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.    The  news  of  his 
landing  flew  like  lightning  through  the  coontsy', 
and  caused  such  confusion  in  the  Capitol,  that 
the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  gates  and  wdls 
were  manned  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  hand*    In 
a  short  time  after  his  landing,  Massinisss  jdined 
the  Roman  standard,  a  man  who  was  burning 
with  desire  to  make  war  against  Syphax,  by 
whom  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  heredi- 
tary possessions,  and  what  particularly  embit- 
tered his  feelings,  robbed  of  his  betrothed  wife. 
This  junction  of  Massinissa  with  Scipio,  in« 

'°  Pulchri  Proroontoriuin^  livy,  U  39,  c»  2J. 
«  livy,  1.  29,  c.  28. 
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spired  the  Romans  with  new  confidence,  and 
gave  them  an  assurance  that  their  general  had  not 
deceived  them^  when  he  spoke  of  the  friends  and 
allies  they  were  to  meet  with  in  Africa.  In  this 
expedition,  Sdpio's  usual  success  attended  him  ^^ 
tar  history  tells  us,  that  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  he  destroyed  two  armies,  took  and 
burnt  two  camps,  made  Syphax  prisoner,  re- 
called Hannibal  from  Italy,  whom  he  con- 
quered at  Zuna,  and  dictated  to  Carthage  the 
conditions  of  peace.  But  there  are  some  inte- 
resting features  in  the  melancholy  detail  of  bat- 
tles and  slaughter,  that  merit  particular  atten- 
tion, of  which  the  story  of  Sophonisba  appears 
the  most  conspicuous.  This  celebrated  woman 
was  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco, 
and  is  represented  by  every  historian,  as  pos- 
sessing extraordinary  beauty,  great  talents,  cap- 
tivating manners,  and  a  courage  above  her  sex. 
When  Sophonisba  was  very  young,  Asdrubal 
betrothed  her  to  Massinissa,  in  order  that  he 
might  bind  him  the  more  securely  to  the  inte- 
rest of  Carthage;  but  the  moment  that  that 
gallant  prince  was  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom, 
ber  father  broke  his  promise,  and  gave  her  to 
Syphax,  who,  unmindful  of  all  former  engage^ 

*  Floras,  1.  2,  c.  6. 
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ments  with  Sciplo^  entered  into  a  new  aHiance 
irith  the  Carthaginians^:  ctf  this  the  Roman 
general  received  intelligence  prmous  to  his  sail-t- 
ing from  Sicily. 

In  the  further  prosecution  erf  tiie  war  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  Africa^  Mas* 
binissa  succeeded  in  vanquishing  all  hisenemi^. 
In  a  last  decisive  action,  he  overcame  Asdrubal 
and  Syphax^  of  whom  the  latter  bring  madt 
prisoner,  was  sent  afterwards  in  chains  to  Romc^. 
The  young  Numidian,  elated  with  his  saccess,  as 
well  as  with  the  approbation  of  his  general,  for 
bis  gallant  conduct,  asked  permission  to  advwace 
with  the  dtvalry,   and  Syphfuc  in  custody,  to 

^  Virgo  erat  eximi^  specif,  claroque  parent^, 
Asdrubalis  proles^  tbalamis  quam  caepit  ut  aids^ 
Ceu  fac^  succeosus  prim4y  tasd&que  jugali 
Vertit  opes  geoer  ad  Poenos,  Latueque  solute 
Foedere  amicitiae,  dotalia  tianstuiit  arma. 

Siucs,  I  17,  1.  71. 

^  TbjS  capture  of  S^pha^  whea  fallen  from  his  horse, 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Siiius  Italicu?,  in  bis  17tb  Book, 

Invadunt,  vanumque  fugs,  atquc  adtollere  fessos 
Adnitcntem  artus,  revocato  a  vulnere  telo, 
Corripiunt:  turn  vincla  viro,  manicsque,  pudendum! 
Addita,  et  exemplum  non  unquamjidere  latis, 
Sceptrileras  art^  palmas  vinx^e  caten^. 
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CirtbM,  U^eci^pital  of  tke  kingdom.  On  l\k  arrival^ 
he  ordered  the  principal  inhabitants  to  l^^  invit^4 
to  ^  conferefice.  As  they  were  igQorant  ^  their 
king's  misfortune^  neither  Massiniss^'s  rel^^tiqa 
of  what  had  p^ssed^  nor  ^is  threats  nor  persua- 
sions produced  any  eifect^  until  their  king  was 
sb^wn  thepD  in  chains.  The  sight  of  Syphax  in 
{I  condition  of  auch  falle^  grandeur  excited  ^ 
gepeval  consternation;  some  in  terror  deseft^d 
the  walls^  others  ran  to  conciliate  the  favou|r  of 
the  conqueror,  and  all  seepcied  inclined  to  give 
biin  a  civil  reception. 

Massinissa^  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  proper 
guards  around  the  town,  and  tq|cen  care  ths^t 
none  should  make  their  escape,  advanced  with 
all  speed  to  take  possession  of  the  palace,  in  the 
vestibule  of  which  appeared  in  all  her  beauty 
the  wife  of  Syphax.  The  instant  the  queen 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  armed  men^j 
a  person  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  his 
armour,  the  richness  qf  his  dress,  and  a  cer- 
tain air  of  superior  dignity,  and  judging  rightly 
this  must  be  M^inissa,  she  immediately  fell 
down  at  his  feet,  and  thus  addressed  him : 
"  The  gods,   your  valour,   and  fortune,    hftve 

^  Cirtha  caput  regni  Syphacis  erat.— Livr. 
*  Livy,  1.  30,  c.  12. 
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made  you  arbiter  of  our  fote.  But  if  a  captive 
woman  may  be  penmtted  to  use  the  language  of 
a  supplicant,  before  him  who  has  the  disposri  of 
her  life  and  death;  if  it  may  be  allowed  her  to 
touch  his  knees  and  victorious  right  hand;  I  be* 
seech  you,  by  the  majesty  of  a  king,  with  which 
iwe  were  so  lately  invested,  by  the  name  c4  Na- 
midian,  which  we  bear  in  common  witii  Syphar, 
and  by  the  guardian  drities  of  this  palace  (O 
that  they  may  receive  you  under  happier  au- 
spices, than  they  have  sent  Sypfaax  from  it  1)^  by 
all  the  aforesaid  ties,  I  implore  you  to  grant  ne 
this  one  favour — that  you  will  yourself  dispose 
of  me  according  tayour  pleasure,  and  not'vuffer 
me  to  fiedl  into  the  power  of  any  |>roud  or  cruel 
Roman.  Were  I  but  the  wife  of  Sypbax,  I  had 
rather  trust  to  the  honour  of  a  Numldian,  to  one 
warmed  by  the  same  sun  With  myself,  than  to 
any  alien  bom  in  a  strange  country.  You  are 
ignorant  of  what  a  Carthaginian  and  a  daughter 
of  Asdrubal,  has  to  dread  from  a  Roman^-I/' 

**  Who  in  my  veius  from  Asdrubal  derived, 
"  Hold  Carthaginian  enmity  to  Rome." 

^^  If  you  can  by  no  other  means  than  by  death, 
secure  me  from  the  power  of  the  Romans,  I  ask 
this  as  the  last  and  greatest  favour  you  can  beT 
gtow." 
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'  Wbilit  she  was  imploring  for  mercy,  her 
«nftreaties  were  more  like  the  blandishments  of 
love  thfm  the  suppHcalions  of  pity;  and  as  such, 
failed  not  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Mas- 
Sanaa's  heart.  He  looked  tenderly  on  Sopho- 
nisba^  and  as  his  heart  was  of  the  most  tender 
mould,  he  held  out  to  l^er  his  right  hand,  as  an 
assured  pledge  of  the  performance  of  what  she 
asked,  without  once  taking  into  consideration 
ibe  difficulties  attending  its  execution^  -But 
when  he  began  to  reflect  by  what  means  he  was 
to  accomplish  his  engagement,  and  being  in* 
capable  of  devising  any  that  were  practicable, 
he  bad  recourse  to  one  that  was  both  imprudent 
and  desperate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  suggested  by 
the  most  violent  of  all  passions,  that  of  love. 
.  He  resolved  on  immectiately  marrying  her,  sup- 
posing that  no  Roman  could  think  of  treating 
the  wife  of  Massinissa  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  So- 
phonisba  herself  was  of  opinion,  that  by  acced* 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  Massinissa,  she  should  be 
]teotected  from  Roman  malice;  nay,  slie  flattered 
herself  with  the  hopes  of  raising  up  to  Rome  a 
dangerous  enemy  out  of  a  faithful  friend. 

^  Massinissa,  who  was  but  a  subaltern  in  the  Roman 
army,  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  promise.— l/niwrio/ 
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SoofiL  after  the  m^imagQ  w«9  <!QAoliHfed> 
l^u&  ^nrivedf  and  so  far  wa>  h^  from  gmag 
bis  ^probatioo  to  what  had  jp^medf  that  bt  wa& 
almost  resolved  to  drag  her  from  the  nuptial 
bed,  and  seed  her  with  Sypbax,  and  the  othtc 
prisoners  to  Scipio ;  but  at  length  he  sufiere^ 
hifliself  to  be  persuaded  ky  M assinissa,  who  be-i 
sought  him  to  refer  die  whole  bwuneas  to  ths 
judgment  of  the  commander-iDTchief. 

Then.L8sUus  sent  Syphax  to  the  Roman  canqi^ 
and  proceed^  to  the  subjugation  of  the  remain^ 
iag  part  of  Numidia,  which,  with  the  umstn 
ance  of  Massinissa,  he  soon  reduced  to  the 
dominion  of  ILome.  As  soon  as  Syphax's  av«f 
rival  was  annoncced  in  the  Ropan.  oamp,  il 
ministered  to  every  one  abundant  matter  of  dia^ 
oourse :  the  mighty  armies  he  had  lately  brought 
into  the  field,  and  his  princely  entertainmeiit  of 
Scipio  fmd  Asdrubal,  when  Rome  and  Carthage 
courted  his  friendship,  added  to  other  eonsidemi» 
tions  of  past  and  future  fortune,  all  tended  to 
excite  various  sensations,  not  only  of  joy,  but 
sorrow^.  Even  Scipio  himself  was  deeply  affeeted> 

.  ■    '  .t 
'  Dacitur  ex  alto  dejeotas  culmine  ^egm. 

Qui  modo  sub  pedibus  terras,  et  sceplra,  patensque 

Litora  ad  Oceani  sub  nutd  Tiderat  asqucn*. 

SiLius^  1. 17>  1. 14$. 
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when  he  Gompared  the  fiMrmer  sitoidaon  of  Sy* 
phax  with  what  it  was  at  present;  and  when 
be  called  to  bis  renembrance  the  saored  rites  <rf 
hospitality^  the  private  amity^  and  public  allir 
aiiee  they  had  contracted  together.  He  asked 
Syphax  what  induced  him,  not  only  to  forsake 
ihe  friendship  of  the  Romans^  but  to  make  war 
upon  them  without  any  provocation  ? 

Syphax  scrupled  not  to  declare,  ^'  that  he  had 
gready  enred,  and  acted  under  an  impulse  of  in- 
sanity; but  not  at  the  time  when  he  took  up 
arms  against  ihe  Romans;  for  that  act  was  the 
consequence  of  his  madness,  not  its  commenoti^ 
BMot/'  He  said,  his  eatire  conduct  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  counsels  and  intrigues  of  Sopho* 
msba,  whose  irresistible  charms  had  deprived 
}kim  of  his  reason,  and  made  him  prefer  Car* 
thage  to  Rome :  adding,  that  the  principal  source 
of  bis  misfortune  flowed  from  having  received  a 
Carthaginian  wife  into  his  house— 

"  Yes,  she,  the  fury :  she 

Who  put  die  nuptial  torch  into  my  hand. 

That  set  my  throoe,  my  palace,  «Ad  my  kingdom, 

AU  in  ablaze/' 

Then,  to  awaken  suspicion  and  distrust  in 
Scipio's  mind,  Syphax  concluded  with  sayings 
<^  That  in  the  midst  of  all  his  calamities^  he  had 
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the  consolation  of  sceii^  the  sane  fmy^  the 
cause  of  his  own  rain^  transplanted  into^  the 
house  of  his  most  deadly  foe/^-^On-  hearing 
this,  Seqpio  was  greatiy  tronbled  in  his  mind^ 
and  perplexed  at  the  idea  of  this  penious  womaa 
fobbing  him  of  Massinissa,  as  she  had  done  of 
Sjphax.  Fears  were  naturally  entertained,  that 
the  dominion  she  had  gwned  ov^  the  miud  of 
Massinissa,  would  soon  enable  this  artful  woman 
to  draw  him  into  all  her  vi^¥S  mid  ambi- 
tious schemes.  In  this  doubtful  state  of  Sdpio^a 
mind,  Massinissa  and  Ls^us  arrived ;  and  boik 
were  courteously  received  by  their  commander- 
in-chief,  and  commended  in  public  for  their 
great  services  in  the  late  expedition.  Aft^ 
shewing  the  Nomidian  this  public  maris  of  faig 
attention,  Scipio  gave  him  a.private  audience^, 
in  which  he  most  candidly  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  Sophonisba,  and  told  him  thai 
her  life  was  now  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  her  enmity  to  Rome  was 
not  to  be  extinguished.  In  consideration  of 
which,  he  implored  him  to  moderate  hts  affec- 
tion, and  not  tarnish  the  memory  of  his  merito- 
rious services,  (for  which  he  should  be  amply 

i —       u   I  ■       ■  ■  ^ 

?  livy,  1.  SO,  0,14. 
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rewankd)^  hy  a  faulty  too  great  lb  be  essle- 
nualed  even  l^  what  had  given  rise  to  it'°. 

Massiniflsa  bhished  and  wept;  and  after  a 
severe  struggle  between  affection  and  ambidon^ 
was  at  length  forced  to  sacrifice  the  former  to 
the  views  of  aggvandisement^  and  the  prosperity 
<rf  his  kingdom.  In  annpiiance^  however^  witfi 
a  promise  exacted  from  him  by  this  extraordi- 
nary and  high-minded  woman,  rather  to  saffer 
her  to  die,  than  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo^ 
niAQS,  he  retired  hi  great  sorrow  and  confiunon 
from  Sdpio's  tent  to  his  own; 

For  grief  finds  charms  in  solitude  itself. 

After  spending  some  time  in  sighs  and  groans, 
which,  says  Livy,  were  distinctly  heard  by  those 
who  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  tent,  he  called 
to  him  a  trusty  slave,  who  had  the  charge  of 
his  poison,  (which  princes  used  to  have  in  rea- 
diness for  all  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  ren- 
dered existence  intolerable),  and  tempering  a 

*^  Appian  says,  that  Scipio  at  first  only  desired  Massi-  ~ 
nissa  to  deliver  up  Syphax's  wife;  that  the  prince  refusing 
to  comply,  the  general  sharply  forbad  him  to  think  of 
keeping  by  force,  what  of  right  belonged  to  the  Roman 
people;  and  having  oommanded  him  to  give  up  the  prey, 
added,  that  then,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  petition  for  it. 
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pdli^  of  it  {df  Sophotiisba,  sent  it  to  her,  Willi 
the  following  i»^)Ve«6ite  adiUMitidti :  that  {nma^ 
his  actioftB  Wttie  ticfW  nd  Imger  in  hi*  own 
power)  she  ishmild,  m  ^  Carthaginian^  ^  the 
daughter  of  Asdrubal,  as  the  wife  of  two  Idfigfs^ 
to  whom  she  had  toen  marfied,  coti^uU  her 
own  safety  in  the  way  most  becoming  her  high 
character. 

When  the  magtismittioos  Sophonisba  heard 
this>  she  said,  "  I  accept  with  gratit«de  tiiis 
pleasing,  thongli  fatal  nnptial  present^  ^vace  it 
is  all  that  Massinissa  has  to  dFer  his  que^^  T<il 
him  I  should  have  died  with  more  honom"^  had 
I  not  married  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave." 
When  she  uttferfed  these  words,  she  shewed  the 


Quel  present  nuptial  d^un  epoux  k  son  femme  ; 
Qu'au  jour  d'on  hymen^e  il  lui  marqftke  de  flame; 
BepoTteZ)  Mxizetnlle,  4  vostre  iltustre  roy 
Un  secours  dotit  Hiy-nKesme  a  phts  besoin  qtie  raoi, 
II  ne  manquera  pas  d'en  faire  un  digne  usage 
I>bs  qullaura  des  yeux  h.  voir  son  esclavage. 
Mais  quant  4  Sopfaonisbe,  il  m'est  pemiis  de  dire 
Qu'eile  est  Cartfaaginoise,  et  cet  mot  doit  suffire. 
£lle  meurt  4  mes  yeux,  mais  elle  meurt  sans  trouble^ 
£t  soutient  en  moivant  la  pompe  d*un  couroux 
Que  semble  moias  mourir,  qae  triompbe  de  nous. 
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ccijf)  to  her  niirse,  and  entreating  her  not  to 
lament  her  deaths  boMly  drank  off  the  poison^ 
without  changing  ccicmx  or  expressing  a  single 
conapliint^.  Few  deatiis  have  been  so  trriy 
heroic  as  Sophonisba's,  without  com^aint,  i^ 
proach,  or  regret.  We  should  despise  Massi- 
nfasa^  could  we  suppose^  that  a  curnle  chiur,  a 
purple  robe,  or  a  chain  of  gold,  were  capable  of 
giving  him  the  least  consolation.  Yet  the  am* 
bitious  may  imagine  that  he  found  some  allevia- 
tion to  his  sorrows  in  the  name  of  king,  and  in 
the  hopes  of  bemg  soon  requited  for  such  ser* 
vices  with  the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidta, 

•         I  ^    r      III      1      II      •    nr      i      TifTi  I    I  1    f  n  ^       II 

*  lUa  maii(k  pateraroque  tenens,  et  lomiiia  ceelo 
Actollens,  sol  alme,  iaquit,  superique  valete : 
Massiiiissa  vale,  nostri  memor :  inde  malignuin 
Ceu  siciens  haurit  non  moti  fronte  venenum^ 
iTartareasque  petit  violentus  spiritus  rembrax. 

pETBAltCtt— 4/H<^. 

These  lines,  which  close  the  life  of  the  magnanimous 
Sophonisba,  are  taken  from  the  long  neglected  poem, 
entitled  Africa,  written  bj  Petrarch,  and  are  peculiarly 
striking.  There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  same 
poem  conceiv«d  with  great  force  and  fire,  and  expressed 
with  eq«al  elegance  of  language ;  among  which,  Hayley, 
hi  his  hostorical  notes,  notices  the  lines  which  describe 
the  anguish  of  the  young  Numidian  prince  when  he  is  con- 
ttratned  to  leave  bis  bride,  and  those  wliich  announce  So- 
I^onisba's  first  appearance  in  the  regions  of  the  dead. 
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When  Scipio  was  ina&  acquainted  with  the 
tragical  catastrophe,  he  sent  for  Massiaissa,  and 
afforded  him  all  the  comfort  in  his  power,  firom 
an  apprehension  lest  his  melancholy  might  lead 
him  to  some  desperate  act.  But  ki  time  die 
caresses  of  Scipio,  and  the  soMd  ben^ts  confetr 
red  upon  ^  him  by  the  Romans,  served  to  efiace 
all  remembrance  of  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal, 
and  of  his  early  attachment. 

Appian  says,  that  Massinissa,  after  exposing 
to  the  Romans  ^phonisba's  dead  body,  gave  it 
a  funeral  worthy  of  a  queen.  It  has  been  asked^ 
was  there  no  other  way  by  which  Massinissa 
could  have  delivered  his  bride  from  Roman  seve- 
rity? Migh't  be  not  by  a  sepdratixm,  and  a 
promise  never  to  eee  her  more,  have  secured  her 
liberty  and  life  ?  As  Massinissa,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  preferred  the  most  violent 
means,  it  is -probable  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  unalterable  firmness  of  Scipio,  in  the 
resolution  he  had  adopted  ^    The  late  defe<^ioa 

3  "  Massinissa  knew,  (says  Lord  Lyttclton/  in  one  of 
his  Dialogues),  that  Sophonisba^s  ruling  passion  was  am- 
bition, not  love.  He  could  not  rationally  esteem  her, 
when  she  quitted  Syphax,  whom  she  liad  ruined,  who  had 
lost  his  crown  and  his  liherty  in  the  cause  of  hereountfy, 
and  for  her  sake,  to  give  her  person  to  liim,  the  capital 
foe  of  that  imfortunate  hushaad.    He  must,  in  spite  of 
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of  Syphax  was  a  povrevf ol  instance  of- the  bane-* 
fill  aseendaocy  of  Sophonisba^s  charms ;  and  as 
Scipio  wasr  acquainted  aot  only  with  this  predo- 
minant influence  of  the  qii«en,  but  with  her 
elem^  enmity  to  the  Roman  people^  he  conse- 
qiiendy  dreaded  a  like  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Massinissa.  These  GWfflderations,  added  to.  a 
Roman's  lo?e  of  his  couatry^^  which  was  a- pas- 
sion too  strong  to  be  restrained  within  the  mcHTe 
confined  limits  of  common  morality^  hardened 
bis  heart,  and  rendered  him  not  only  unfeeling, 
bat  infleiuble  on  the  occasion. 

Another  feature  in  ibis  war,  b  me  to  which 
Polyj^ius  par^ttlariy  alludes^  aod  as  it  serves 
t0  exalt  Scipio's  character  as  ^a  aoWer,  I  sball 
brie%-  notice  it.  ^He  attacl^.by  night,  and 
burnt  the  two  camps  of  Asdrubal  and  Syphax, 
and  destroyed  in  a  few  houra  an  army  consisting 
of  forty  thocisaiid  men,  with  a  Inaa  too  inconsi- 

hit  passion,  (concludes  his  Lordship),  have  thought  her  a 
perfidious,  a  detestable  woman." — Hence,  perhajgjs,  Ma»- 
sioissa's  easjr  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Scipio« 

^  The  false  notions,  sa^s  Meknoth,  wluch  the  Romans 
had  embraced  concerning  the  glory  of  their  country, 
t^uglit  |hem  to  subdue  every  affection  of  humanityi  and 
extinguish  every  dictate  of  justice  which  opposedf  that 
destmctiye  princq>le.     . 
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demble  to  be  noticed  in  faistory*  Tke  wsaidt  of 
the  Romans  was  so  sodden,  tiiat .  Sypbax  fled 
nidied^  out  of  Ids  bed,  and  with  goeat  difficulty 
nade  his  escape  from  the  flames^  The  infor^ 
auition  on  whidi  Scipio  plmioed  and  eascuted 
this  expldt,  was  not  exactfy  procured  in  the 
most  faonourabk  manner,  for  it  was  olrtained  by 
ti  stoatagem  almost  asuMinting  to  a  breach  of 
ftitii;  }mt  which  was  condklered  as  idlowatrie 
by  the  laws  of  war,  and  of  a  war  cmrried  on 
against  the  people  of  Afirioa.  iUas,  poor  Afirica ! 
from  that  time  until  the  present^  thy  aons  have 
been  exposed  to  the  insoknee,  and  insults,  and 
cn^l  traffic  of  a  world  always  hoastiag  of  i|s  su- 
perior ^civilislitton. 
Though  Soipio^   says  Polybiue;,  was  disti^* 

f    ' »  »' I       I  ■ 

^  SeDdtnr  {Unique  prios  qusm  cernitor,  igais 
Exdtis  tOQioo,  inult^niiQqQe  om  vocsntftm 
AuxilicvD  invaduot  flamms.    Fluit  undique  victor 
Mulciber^  et  rapidis  complexibus  arma  virosque 
Corripit :  exundat  Pestis,  semustaque  castra 
Albenti  volitant  per  nubiJa  summa  favillft. ' 
Ipsius  ingenti  regis*  tentoria  saltu, 
Lugubre  increpitans,  lat^  circumvolat  ardor: 
Haussissitque  virum,  trepidus  ni  clade  satelles 
^  somno  ac  stratis  rapuisset  multa  precantem. 

*  Syphax. 
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guished  hy  a  series  of  brilliant  aetioD9>  there  wad 
none,  in  bis  judgment^  among  all  be  p^ormed, 
so  glorious  aod  adventurous  as  tbe  atchievement 
just  noticed.  Before  he  undertook  it^  says 
Apjuan,  he  samficed  to  Courage  and  Fear^  tluit 
none  of  his  men  might  be  struck  with  a  panic  hjr 
n%ht^  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  aU  might  do 
their  duty  without  any  interruption.  It  is  vtma* 
tioned,  that  of  the  spoils  tidcen.from  the  enemy, 
he  made  an  ofiering  of  them^  out  df  grat^ude, 
to  the  God  irf  Fke«  It  is  a  most  lamentable  re^ 
fiectioil,  to  think  with  what  indifference  great 
victories  are  parused ;  when,  if  men  were  but 
to  consider  the  sorrow  attending  every  individual 
that  falls  in  battle,  their  hearts,  hardened  as 
tiiey  generally  are  by  bad  education,  would  be 
softened.  Were  the  very  conquerors  themselves 
to  have  bdield  the  horrid  scene^  that  must  have 
presented  itsdf  tothrir  eyes  on  the  £[^owing 
morning,  is  tbore  one  oi  them  wodd  not  have 

^  Livy  describes  it :  Multos  in  ipsis  oubilibus  8emisom<» 
nos  hausit  flamma,  multi  in  prascipit!  fu^,  ruentes  super 
alios  alii;  in  angustiis  portarum  obtriti  sant.  Ambusti 
homines,  jumentaque  faedll  primum  fugft^  dein  strag^ 
obnierant  itinera  portaruob  Quot  naa  oppresserat  ignis, 
fecfo  absumpti:  biaaqiie  cestra  dad^  unk  dekta.— ((i^yr, 
1.  30,  c  5«6. 

g2 
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been  sbodced  at  the  sight  ?  Though  the  lives  oi 
haman  creatures  are  a  consideration  as  liglbt  as 
ah*^  in  the  scale  of  restless  and  insatiable  ambi- 
tion, yet  their  preservation  is  the  dearest  and 
most  sacred  of  all  objects  to  the  heart  of  religion 
and  humanity. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  speaking  of  war,  says, 
that  there  is  no  profession  more  unprosperoes 
than  that  of  military  men  and  great  captains, 
being  no  kings ;  for  besides  the  envy  and  jea- 
lousies of  men,  the  spoils,  rap«s,  famine,  and 
slaughter  of  the  innocent^,  vastation  and  burn- 
ing, with  a  world  of  miseries  laid  on  the  labour- 
ing man,  all  so  hateful  to  God,  as  with  good 
reason  did  make  Monloc,  the  marshal  oi  France, 
confess,  >^  That  weve  not  the  mercies,  of  God 
infinite,  and  without  restriction,  it  were  in  vain 
for  those  of  his  profession  to  hope  for  a  portion 
of  them ;  seeing  the  cruelties  by  tli«n  permitted 
and  committed^  were  also  infinite^.  And  how, 
(continues  the  same  writer),  have  the  greatest ' 

*  Cicero  describes  some  of  the  horrors  of  war :  Vasten* 
tur  agri^  diripiuntur  villie^  matres-familias,  virgines,  pueri 
ingenui  abripiiintur,  militibusque  tradootur. 

^  Toua  les  vices  t^unis  de  tons  les  ages,  et  de  tous  les 
liens  n'eg^ront  jamais  lei  rnaux,  que  produit  uoe  seule 
campagne^— VoLTAiac 
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warriors^  even  those  whose  Tirtaes  fasve  raised 
them  above  the. kvd  of  their  inferiors,. been  re- 
warded ?*-with  disgrace^  with  banishment^  and 
death/' 

Bat  to  return  to  tiie  African  war^  of  which  one 
of  its  most  important  features  was  the  revoca- 
tion of  Humibal  from  Italy.  When  the  Cartha- 
ginian heard  the  words  of  the  unbassadors  who 
were  sent  to  recall  him,  it  is  said  he  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  groaned,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
refrain  fvom  tears'^.  Hannibal's  departure  this 
year  ftom  Italy,  proved  some  consolation  to 
Home  for  the  recent  death  of  Fabius,  a  man  who, 
by  his  victorious  delays,  baffled  all  the  schemes 
of  the  Cartfai^pniians,  uid  who,  by  the  character 
he  displayed  as  a  soldier,  deservedly  merited  the 
appellation  of  ASaamius, 

And  thouj  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name', 
OrdainM  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
Aod  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop,  to  fate. 

'  ■■    ■      I  I         n 

^^  Doctor  defixos  Italil  tellur^  tenebat 

Intentus  vultus,  manantesque  ora  rigabant 

Per  taciturn  lachryraa,  et  suspiria  crebra  ciebat. 

Sinus,  1.  ir,  213. 
IJvy,  1.  so,  c.  30. 

'  Unus  homo  boIms  cunotaado  rettituic  rem. 

ViBOIL.  , 

— -*par  ingenium  castrisque,  togaeque. 

SiLlUS. 
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After  tlie  ambassadors  had  ddiyered  tii&t 
message^  Hannibal  sud^  ^^  Itia  now  I  am  indeed 
recalled,  and  that  not  ambiguoiisly,  but  expli- 
citly.   My  enemies,  it  is  true,  have  been  for 
some  time  past  dragging  me  home,  by^thhold- 
ing  the  necessary  suppli^  of  men  and  money. 
But  remember,  it  is  not  the  Roman  peqiile^ 
i^hom  I  have  so  often  beaten,  that  have  subdued 
Hannibal;  it  is  the  base  Senate  of  my  own 
country,  moved  by  the  paltry  motives  of  envy 
and  jealousy*    Scipio  b  not  the  man  who  w91 
have  so  much  reason  to  triumph  in  my  recall  as 
Hanno,  who  has  at  last  succeeded  in  burying 
our  fiEmaily  undar  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  and 
that,  because  he  had  no  other  way  of  accom* 
plishbg  their  ruin." 

Hannibal  had  long  foreseen  what  his  ungrate- 
ful country  now  effected,  and  had  ships  always 
in  readiness  for  his  departure.  Never  did  an 
exile*  feel  more  regret  in  leaving  his  native  land^ 
than  be  did  in  quitting  Italy.  Often  did  he  cast 
his  eyes  on  her  retiring  shores,  and  often,  says 
Livy,  did  he  call  down  curses  on  his  head,  for 
not  marching   to  Rome  after  his    victory    at 


"*  Haud  secus  ac  patriam  pulsus  dulcesque  penates 
Linqueret^  et  tristes  exsal  traheretur  in  oras. 

SiLius,  1.  17,  216. 
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Cannee^  Mdancfaoly  was  his  voyage  from  Italy 
to- Africa,  and  sorrowfal  were  his  reflections,  as 
often  as  he  thought  of  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
his  Kfe^  ' 

As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of  land%  he 
asked  one  of  the  sailors  to  tell  him  what  part  of 
Hke  coast  they  were  coming  to.  The  sailor 
said,  they  were  making  to  a  place  where  he  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  an  old  sepulchre.  Hannibal 
startled  at  the  sound,  bade  the  pilot  pass  on  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Soon  after  the  whole  army 
landed  at  Leptis,  a  place  of  little  consequence, 
silnate  between  Susa  and  Adrumetum.  After 
refreshing  his  tro<^,  he  advanced  to  Adrume- 
tum, and  then  proceeded  to  Zama,  a  town  of 
Numidia  Propria,  within  five  days'  journey  of 
Carthage.  From  this  place  he  dispatched  spies^ 
to  learn,  if  possible,  the  situation  and  strength 
of  the  Roman  force^.    These  spies  were  soon 

'  Quid :  tunc  sat  compos  qui  non  ardentia  tela 

A  Cannis  in  templa  tuli  Tarpeia  ?  Jovenique 

Detraxi  solio  ?  Spartissem  incetodia  montes 

Per  septem  bello  vacuos,  gentique  superbas 

Uiacum  ezitiom,  et  proavonim  fata  dedissem. 

SiLiUf,  1. 17,  226. 
«  livy,  L  SO,  c.  25. 

«  livy,  1.  30,  c,  99. 

^  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  3,  c.  7. 
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apprekended^  and  thoogli  it  h  eiiskNaaary  in  $11 
nations  to  put  tbem  to  instant  deatb>  Scqpio 
issued  orders  for  condnicting  them'  thrt)ugh  the 
camp  and  army,  and  then  dismissed  them*^,  with 
full  permission  to  report  all  they  had  seeii  to 
their  general.  By  such  confidence  of  loind^.he 
dampt  the  courage  <rf  the  enemy^  brfore  h^ 
vimquished  their  arms.  Hannibal  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  magnanimity  which  Scipio  dis* 
played  on  this  occasion ;  just  as,  it  is  said,  he 
had  been  before,  by  an  answer,  which  the  Roman 
general  made  to  some  persons  who  were  calling 
down  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians for  the  violation  of  a  treaty.  ^^  The  crime 
of  which  the  Carthaginians  have  been  guilty,  in 
despising  the  most  sacred,  and  respected  righta, 
is  hot  enough  to  justify  me  in  following  their 
example.^'  Such  instances  of  magnanimous 
feeling,  induced  Hannibal  to  offer  proposals  of 
peace,  (to  which  the  Roman  general  assented)^ 
and  to  propose  an  interview  for  taking  the  same 
into  consideration.  This  meeting  took  place  in 
an  open  plain,  which  lay  extended  between  the 
two  aruiies,  called  Nadagara. 
*  ' ' '  '  .1    ■■■'  I  . .      ■  I       II  11     I     I     1,1 

^  Prandium  dari  jubet  exploratoribus,  dimittique,  ut 
renunciaret  Hannibali,  quae  apud  BomanOs  vidiflsent— > 

^UTROPIUS. 
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•^^^BeftNre  Uie  battle  jom'd, 
The  workl's  two  captains,  (for  besides  them,  none 
Merits  ttie  name  in  equal  competition) 
Met  to  have  conference,  where,  for  a  space 
They  stood  astonish'd  at  each  other's  presence*. 

The  Roman  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
possessed  all  the  advantages  which  characterize 
manly  beauty.  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his 
person,  of  a  benign  countenance,  and  engaging 
aspect.  The  Carthaginian  was  almost  the  very 
reverse:  his  countenance  bore  the  deep  impres- 
sions of  many  a  hard-fought  field:  and  this, 
added  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  gave  a  peculiar 
sternness  to  his  whole  appearance. 

Hannibal  is  thus  reported  to  have  addressed 
the  Roman^ :  **  As  the  fates  have  decreed  that 
I,  who  first  made  war  on  the  Roman  people, 
should  be  the  first  to  sue  for  peace,  I  am  glad 
it  is  to  you^  Scipio,  I  am  come  to  solicit  it.  I 
am  glad  it  is  to  the  son  of  that  man  I  am  come, 
over  whose  father  I  was  formerly  victorious. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  general  with  whom  I 
fought ;  and  it  is  to  his  son  I  am  now  come  un- 

*  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  an  historical  tragedy,  by  Tho« 
masNabbes,  1^97. 
9  JUvy,  1.30,  c30. 
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armed^  to  ask  for  peace.  It  wiH  not^  I  think,  be 
considered  as  the  least  glorious  event  in  your 
illustrious  life,  that  Hannibal,  to  whom  the  gods 
granted  victory  over  so  many  Roman  captains, 
has  laid  the  palm  of  victory  at  your  feet ;  and 
that  you  should  be  the  man  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war,  which  is  more  memorable  by  your  ddeats, 
than  by  ours.  Such  an  incident  as  this  is  wdl 
entitled  to  a  place  amongst  the  singular  sports 
of  fortune.  O  that  the  gods  had  given  our  an- 
cestors that  moderation,  which  I  hope  inspires 
us  both  this  day ; — that  pacific  spirit  I  mean^ 
which  would  have  made  you  content  with  the 
dominion  of  Italy,  and  ourselves  with  that  of 
Africa.  What  an  effusion  of  blood  might  not 
then  have  been  spared,  for  which  no  trophies 
of  victory,  no  rewards  of  valour,  can  make  now 
any  compensation?  For  my  part,  I  have  re- 
ceived so  much  instruction  from  age,  commg 
home  an  old  man  to  my  country,  which  I  left 
when  a  boy ;  and  so  much  also  from  both  ad- 
versity and  prosperity,  that  I  feel  well  inclined 
to  follow  reason,  rather  than  fortune.  You  are 
a  young  man,  and  not  yet  tutored  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  and  will  probably  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  my  suggestions :  nay,  I  fear  your  youtb^ 
in  consequence  of  uninterrupted  ^success,  wiU 
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prompt  you  to  leject  aU  offers  of  peace.  The 
man  whom  fortune  has  never  forsaken,  seldom 
reflects  on  her  inconstancy*  You  are  now^ 
Scipio,  what  I  was  at  Thrasymene,  and  Cannse, 
when  I  was  considering  with  mysdf  in  what 
manner  [  should  dispose  both  of  you  and  your 
country.  Behold  now  the  change: — ^behold 
Hannibal  in  Africa,  who,  after  encamping 
within  fire  miles  of  Rome,  is  come  to  treat 
with  a  Roman,  not  only  for  his  own  safety,  but 
for  that  of  his  country. 

'^  It  may  be  asked  here,  is  fortune  to  be 
trusted  because  she  smiles?  A  secure  peace  is 
ever  to  be  preferred  to  the  hope  of  victory. 
The  first  is  in  your  own  power,  the  latter  in  that 
of  the  gods.  Peace  is  the  end  of  all  victory,  and 
that  is  what  my  country  now  sends  me  to  offer. 
Leave  not  to  the  chance  of  an  hour,  that  ho- 
noarable  fame,  which  an  age  of  victories  has 
^ven  you.  One  hour  may  strip  you  of  all  your 
glory.  If  you  conquer,  little  will  be  the  addi- 
tion made  to  your  glory  :  if  you  are  conquered, 
all  your  glory  will  perish* 

'^  I  know  it  is  the  privilege  of  him  who  grants 
peace,  not  of  him  who  asks  it,  to  prescribe  its 
conditions.  I  allow  there  is  reason  for  your 
distrusting  the  Mth  of  the  Carthaginians,  be^ 
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cause  they  violated  the  late  treatyVbiitit  shoald 
be  recollected,  that  the  observance  of  treaties^ 
and  the  preservation  of  peace,  greatly  depends 
on  the  honour  of  him  who  sues  for  it.  A  want 
of  character  in  our  ambassadors  is  said  to  have 
been  a  principal  reason  for  the  rejecting  our 
late  petition  in  flavour  of  peace.  But  it  is  Han* 
nibal  who  now  sues  for  peace,  and  who  would 
not  sue  for  it,  if  he  did  not  think  it  expedient, 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  independent  of  all 
others,  will  faithfully  maintain  it;  and  in  the 
consideration  of  having  conducted  the  late  War, 
to  which  I  was  so  accessary,  in  such  a  prospe- 
rous way,  as  to  give  no  man  reason  to  com- 
plain,* till  the  gods  themselves  grew  jealous  of 
ihy  glory,  so  I  shall  now  exert  all  my  endea- 
'  vours,  that  no  man  may  have  cause  to  complain 
of  the  peace  obtained  by  me." 

To  this  Scipio  is  said  to  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply '°:  *' Notwithstanding  the  Cartha- 
ginians have  violated  their  solemn  plighted 
faith,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  with  respect  to 
ambassadors,  yet  I  shall  not  treat  them  in  a 
way  unbecommg  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
people,  nor  the  principles  of  moderation  which 

-^ . i 

«•  livy,  1.80,  C.31. 
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have  always  Ae^n  the  rule  of  my  own  coDcLuct 
The  treaty  of  peace,  Hannibal,  to  which  you 
have  alluded,  was  violated  by  your  countrymen, 
in  consequence  of  the  hopes  which  were  held  out 
of  your  return.  Even  during  the  continuance 
of  that  treaty,  some  gross  outrages  were  com- 
mitted, that  still  call  aloud  for  redress,  and  which, 
if  fully  and  fairly  atoned  for,  might  probably 
lead  to  a  new  treaty.  No  man  is  more  sensible 
of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  than  I  am,  nor 
more  aware  of  the  thousand  casualties  to  which 
every  military  exploit  is  particularly  liable. 

*^  In  the  wars  you  have  noticed,  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginians  were  always  the  aggressors ; 
and  of  all  people,  they  should  be  the  last  to 
complain  of  their  consequences.  The  Cartha* 
ginians,  I  repeat  it,  were  always  the  first  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  the  gods,  by  giving 
victory  to  those  who  were  unjustly  attacked, 
shewed  that  they  directed  the  issue  of  them 
according  to  right  and  equity.  For  my  part, 
I  can  never  condemn  myself  for  engaging  in  a 
defensive  war,  founded  on  justice  and  necessity, 
which  alone  can  legitimate  war,  and  make  it 
virtue.  In  fine,  if  in  addition  to  the  terms  on 
which  peace  was  intended  fir§t  to  have  been 
made,    (and  with    them  you  are  already  ac- 
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quainted),  a  full  compensation  be  given  for  the 
seizing  <rf  our  ships,  and  stores,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  truce ;  and  for  the  insult  offered 
to  our  ambassadors,  I  shall  then  have  matter  to 
lay  before  my  council.  But  if  all  this  seem  too 
severe,  prepare  for  war,  since  you  could  not  en- 
dure peace/' 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  Scipio,  in  justi- 
fication of  war,  are  congenial  with  those  which 
always  actuated  the  £mperor  Antoninus  Pius  % 
who  never  engaged  in  smj  hostile  contest  bat 
upon  absolute  necessity,  and  in  actual  self-de- 
fence. This  illustrious  man  loved  peace,  and 
was  desirous  of  maintaining  it.  fiy  this  hu*' 
manity  of  dispo»tion,  he  was  not  only  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  who  considered  him  more  in 
the  light  of  a  father  and  protector,  than  a  mas- 
ter, but  by  all  foreign  princes  and  nations,  who 
admired  his  goodness  and  equity.  His  power 
and  virtue  filled  them  with  profound  respect  for 

'  Tliis  excellent  emperor  held  the  sound  opinion  of 
Caius  Pontius,  the  general  of  the  SamniteSy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war:  <<  Justum  est  Bellum,  Samnites,  quibus  ne* 
cessariumf  et  pia  drma,  quibus  nulla  nisi  in  armis  relin- 
quitur  spes.** — Liv,  1.  9,  c.  1. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  a  man  of 
the  most  enlightened  understanding  that  ever  lived. 
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motives  of  ambition  upon  people  who  continued 
in  peace,  so  other  nations  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  interrupt  this  tranquillity,  which  was 
more  glcnrious  to  him  than  the  most  splendid 
triumphs  in  war.  During  his  entire  reign,  he 
persevered  in  the  design  of  maintaining  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  empire,  without  attempting  to  en- 
large its  limits.  By  every  honourable  expedient 
he  invited  the  friendship  of  foreign  nations,  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  mankind  that  the  Ro- 
man power,  raised  above  the  temptation  of  con- 
quest, was  actuated  only  by  the  love  of  (Hrder 
and  justice.  Whilst  he  lived,  the  Roman  name 
was  revered  among  the  most  remote  nations  of 
the  earth.  If  the  sentiments  that  influenced  and 
guided  the  conduct  of  this  truly  virtuous  empe- 
ror, were  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  every  sove- 
reign in  Europe,  the  title  of  most  christian  might 
be  applied  not  in  mockery,  but  in  reality,  to 
each  of  them. 
Peace,  says  Silius  Italicus*,    is  one  of  the 

a  _Pax  optima  renim, 

Quos  homini  novisie  datum  est^  pax  una  triumphts 

Innumeris  melior,  pax  custodire  salutem, 

£t  cives  square  potens. 

Silius. 
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greatest  blessings  known  to  mortols:  peMe 
brings  along  with  it  more  honours  than  myriads 
of  triumphs :  peace  is  that  which  can  alone  main- 
tain public  safety  and  equality  amongst  men. 

Homer  introduces  Jupiter,  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure against  the  god  of  war,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Of  all  the  gods  that  in  Olympus  dwell. 
Thou  art  to  me  most  hateful ;  for  in  strife. 
In  war,  and  battles,  ever  is  thy  joy. 

In  ano&er  passage,  the  same  divine  autbor 
introduces  Nestor,  the  wisest  of  his  heroes,  ex- 
pressing his  displeasure  against  the  man  wko 
takes  pleasure  in  war : 

Curs'd  is  the  mi^n,  and  void  of  law  and  right,' 

Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light; 

Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  care, 

That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war ; 

Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy. 

To  tear  hb  country,  and  his  kind  destroy. 

Of  the  same  sentiments  is  Euripides,  who  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  lines  on  the 
same  subject : 

Parent  of  wealth,  celestial  Peace, 

Thou  fairest  of  the  heavenly  traiu,  0  why, 
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Wby  dns  cTday  ?  WMt  thoa  ^aia 

Tbete  Ipn^g  eyes  ne'er  visit  ?    How  I  kat 

That  age,  insensible  and  cold, 

Mjr  trembliog  limbs  will  seize,  e'er  I  shall  hail 

The  moment  of  thy  blest  return 

With  the  crowned  banquet,  and  the  choral  song. 

But  to  return  to  our  conference^  irom  which  I 
fear  I  have  digressed  too  much  :  it  ended  with- 
out any  accommodation^  and  the  two  generab 
retired  each  to  his  camp.  Preparations  were  now 
made  by  both,  for  determining  the  mighty  eon- 
test  by  the  laat^  and  worst  of  all  appeals,  the 
sword :  the  Carthaginians  were  to  contend  not 
only  for  their  own  safety  and  security,  but  for 
that  of  all  Africa ;  and  the  Romans  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world.  Never  was  there  a 
more  momentous  contest',  whether  we  consi- 
der the  characters  and  abilities  of  the  two  illus- 
trious generals,  the  high  military  prowess  of  the 
two  armies,  the  magnitude  of  both  states,  or  the 
consequence  that  was  to  follow.  Scipio,  as  he 
was  marching  to  battle,  told  his  men,  ^^  that  the 

*  Non  alio  graviores  tempore  vidit, 

Aut  populos  tellus,  aut,  qui  patria  anna  moverent, 
Majores  certare  duces.    Discriminis  alta 
In  iQcdio  merces,  qoidqnid  tegit  undique  coelum. 
SiLius,  1.  17,  1.  387. 
H 
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gods^  had  shewn  them  the  same  jHrddigief>  under 
the  auspices  of  which  their  fathers  had  fought 
and  conquered  at  the  islands  Agates.  The  end 
of  the  war^  and  of  all  their  toils,  (he  added}^  was 
now  at  hand ;  the  plunder  of  Carthage  within 
their  grasp,  and  a  speedy  return  to  their  homes^ 
their  country,  their  parents,  their  chHdren,  their 
wives,  and  household  gods.'*  TTiese  words  he 
uttered  in  an  erect  attitude',  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance so  animated  with  joy,  that  he  seemed 
as  if  he  had  already  obtained  the  victory. 

Though  I  have  declined  entering  into  a  parti- 
cular detail  of  any  part  of  Seipio's  military  con- 
duct, from  a  conviction  of  not  being  able  to 
throw  any  new  light  on  it,  yet  the  battle  of 
Zama  holds  such  a  ccmspicuous  place  in  the  his<- 
tory  of  the  world,  as  makes  an  acconnt  of  it  ne- 
cessary, which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  tran- 
scribing from  the  History  of  the  IVogress  and 
Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic,  a  work 

which  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite- 

> 

^  Le  roerveilleux  de  cette  enterprise  inferaale,  (says 
Voltaire),  c'est,  que  chaque  chef  des  Meurtriers  fait  benir 
ses  drapeaux ;  et  invoqae  Dieu  solemnement  avant  dialler 
exterminer  son  prochain. 

*  Cekus  haec  corpore  vuItAque  italaeto,  ut  vicisse  jam 
crederes,  dicebat— Livr,  1.  30,  c.  82. 
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ratnre  of  the  comtry,  awl  gitres  ite  author  u 
most  nespectalle  rank  among  otnr  greatest  hlsto-i 
rians. 

^  Hannibal  formed  bis  dmny  in  diree  Ikie^ 
Hith  hk  el^faanls  in  fronts  Scipio  aiyangdl 
Ids  men  in  their  usual  divisions^,  but  socnewhat 
^BfmnUy  disposed.  Hamnbal  had  above  eighty 
elephattts^  with  which  be  {nroposed  to  begin  tbe 

^  Neither  Polybias  nor  Livy  mention  the  nuniber  oC 
troop»  Hanoibal  and  Scipio  had  at  Zama. 

'  Ces  dewL  ordres  de  bataiile^  (observes  Folard)^  sont 
uniqoes  et  fort  singuliers.  Celui  de  Scipion  est  tres 
remarquable  et  digne  de  radmiration  des  spavans  dans  la 
tactique  et  dans^  fetnde  do  rinfanterie.  Si  Ton  vent  bien 
iarre  attentieft  il  cetle  dispoaitioD  du  general  Romain,  o» 
•oa^endlrm  i|a^  ne  sTesC  rkn  pratiqii^  dans  FantiqiiM  d» 
pfUs  wHKHiUmcL  el  de  fins  patfait  daat  la  dispoefttiaa  ito 
riafaoteric  dans  de  U  faire  combattre  et  de  se  raog^r. 
Ce  n'est  pas  la  ruse  et  la  valeur  des  troupes  que  deci* 
dent  d'uue  action  st  fameuse^  c'est  rintelfigence^  c'est 
I'habSit^  du  genera!  qui  oomioit  parfkitement  la  fbrce  die 
I'iftfiniterae  et  k  nethode  de  la  ftitre  combattre.  Aatnbal^ 
k  ^  cctte  onaiere  de  eombattn^  et  de  se  ranger  ctok 
aapawTKit  iacoBMie,  poavok  diie  comme  Ljfsandie,  qa'il 
ayoit  6t^  vaincu  non  foott  de  courage  mais  d'ait.  Uoa 
peut  dire  que  cette  journ^  est  celle  de  toute  I'antiquit^y 
oh  i\  se  soit  pass^  des  choses  plus  extraordinaires;  aotant 
dans  ce  que  regarde  Tobstination  des  combattaas,  quo 
dans  I'art  et  la  conduite  des^generaax. 
h2 
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action.  Befaind  tfaese,  he  drew  up  tbe  merce- 
nary troops,  composed  of  Gauls,  liguriaos,  and 
Spaniards,  In  a  second  line  he  placed  the  AM- 
cans,  and  natives  of  Carthage,  with  a  legion  of 
Macedonians ;  and  in  a  third  line,  about  two- 
hundred  yards  behind  the  first,  he  placed  the 
veterans,  who  had  shared  with  himself  in  all 
the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  Italian  war.  He 
placed  his  cavalry  in  tbe  wings,  opposite  to  those 
of  the  enemy. 

^^  Scipio  posted  Lselius,  with  the  Roman  ea-^ 
valry,  on  the  left;  and  Massinissa,  with  the  Nu- 
midian  horse,  on  the  right.  He  placed  the 
companies  or  divisions  of  the  legions,  not  as 
usual,  mutually  covering  their  intervals,  bul 
covering  each  other  from  front  to  rear.  His 
object  in  this  disposition,  was  to  leaipe  continued 
avenues  or  lines,  through  which  the  elephants 
might  pass;  without  disordering  the  columns.  At 
the  head  of  ^each  line  he  placed  the  velites^  or 
irregular  infantry,  with  orders  to  gall  the  ele« 
phants,  and  endeavour  to  force  them  bade  iqpoa 
their  own  lines ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  effected, 
to  fly  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  and  by  the  wjays  which  were 
left  open  between  the  companies,  tp  conduct 
them  into  the  rear. 
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^  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  began  to  sldrmisli  oil 
the  wings^  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  the  ele-* 
phants  to  charge^  but  such  a  terrible  shout  was 
raised  by  the  Romans,  that  they  were  thrown 
mto  great  disorder.  Besides,  they  were  received 
iiy  such  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  from  their 
light  infantry,  that,  as  usual,  they  carried  their 
riders  fai  different  directions.  Some  broke  into 
their  own  line  with  considerable  confusion ;  others 
fled  between  the  armies,  and  escaped  by  the 
flanks;  and  many,  indted  with  rage,  as  Scipio 
had  foreseen^  pursued  the  enemy  that  had  galled 
them,  through  the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divi- 
aons,  quite  out  of  the  action ;  and  in  a  little 
time  the  front  of  the  two  armies  was  cleared  of 
Aese  animals,  and  of  all  the  irregulars  who  had 
skirmished  between  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  first  and  second 
line  of  Hannibal*s  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit 
by  the  impressicm  which  the  elephants  were 
supposed  likely  to  make.  The  third  line  still 
vemaindl  on  its  ground,  and  seemed  tostan^ 
aloof  from  the  action.  In  this  posture,  the  first 
line  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  composed  of 
Gauls  and  Ligurians,  engaged  with  the  Roman 
Iq^ions,  and  after  a  short  resistance,  were  forced 
back  on  the  second  line,  who  having  orden  not 
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to  ftotive  tliein^  nor  alkKr  tliem  io  pais^  pre* 
sented  their  arms,  llic  fugittves  verc  accoid- 
ingly  massacred  on  bofthddes,  and  fell  by  the 
6Words  of  thetr  own  party,  a  by  those  of  the 
enemy.  The  second  line,  consistiiig  of  die  Afti^ 
can  and  natire  troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  siraHar 
fate :  they  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Baaixas, 
Qir  by  those  of  their  own  resenre,  who  had  orders 
to  receire  them  on  their  swords,  and  torn  them 
back,  if  possiUe,  against  the  enemy. 

^  Scipio,  alter  so  vtmA  blood  bad  been  shed, 
finding  his  mai  out  of  breath,  and  spent  wMi 
hard  hibonr,  erabarraesed  with  heaps  of  the 
slalD,  searcdy  able  to  keep  thetr  footing  on 
ground,  become  slippery  widi  mud  and  gco^,  and 
hi  these  chrenmstiances,  Iflcely  to  be  kistandy 
attacked  by  a  fresh  enemy,  who  had  yet  home 
no  part  in  the  contest,  he  endearoured  withost 
loss  of  time,  to  put  Umself  in  a  sitaation  to 
renew  the  engagement.  Hii  esFalry,  by  good 
fottunj^,  were  victorious  on  both  wings,  imd  were 
.gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  oiidered  the 
ground  to  be  cleared ;  and  his  columns,  in  ^e 
original  form  of  the  action,  having  been  some- 
«diat  displaced,  he  ordered  those  of  the  first 
line  to  efese  to  tibie  centre,  those  of  the  aceoskl 
and  tbkd  to  dMde,  and  gahiing  the  flMka,  to 
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form  in  a  odntmiied  line  with  the  twat.  Iitthk 
muiaer^  whik  the  giound  was  clearing  of  the 
dcmd,  probably  by  the  velites^  or  inegolar 
troops^  be  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time^ 
and  without  any  interval  of  conf  asion,  competed 
his  line  to  receive  the  enemy. 

^^An  action  ensued^  which  being  to  decide 
the  evetkt  of  this  memorable  war^  was  probably 
to  ramdii  some  tone  in  suspense ;  when  the  ca« 
valry*  of  the  Roman  army^  retoming  ftom  the 
pursuii  of  the  horse  they  had  routed,  fell  on  the 
tank  of  the  Carl^^iaa  in&ntry,  amd  obliged 
tiiem  to  give  way.  Hannibal  had  rested  his 
hopes^  of  vfctory  on  the  disorder  that  might  arise 
firom  the  attack  of  his  elephants^  and  if  tlus 
should  fail^  on  the  steady  valour  of  die  veterans^ 
wtKMfr  he  re^erved  for  the  last  eibrt  to  be  macte^ 
when  he  supposed  that  the  Romans^  already 
tfriiausted  in  their  conflict  with  the  two  several 
fines  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their  ardoor  in  the 

'      ill  ' ""  ■"; 

.  *  Matunisia  and  Lslittt  commanded  the  Roman  ca« 
▼alry^  whose  arrival  was  so  seasooahiei  that  it  was  ascribed 
to  die  favour  of  Heaven, — Polybius. 

The  return  of  Massinissa  and  Laelius  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  enem/s  horse,  is  said  to  have  been  most  happy,  and 
in  a  needful  time, — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  was  no  less  seasonable  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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bcgiiifiing  of  the  b&tflf,  lo^ii  >e  JioiMe  ta* 
contesd  with  the  thitd,  yet  Are$h  for  acti<»,  and 
inored  to  idd»ry. «  He  was  disappointed  in  the 
effect  of  Us  etephftnts^  by  the  precMition  wbieh 
Scipio  had  taken  in  evening  his  intervak,  and  ia 
forming  continued  lanes  for  their  passage  from 
front  to  rear ;  and  of  the  efiect  of  his  reserve,  by 
the.  return  of.  the  enemy^a  horse  while  the  actkm 
was  yet  .undecided.  Having  taken  no  measores 
to  secure  a  retreat,  nor  to  jave  any  part  of  his 
army,  he  obstinately  fought  every  minute,  of  the 
day  to.  the  last,  and  when  he  could  delay  the 
victory  of  the  em^ny  no  loii^r,  he  quitted  the 
field  wi^  a  small  party  of  horse,  of  whom  many^. 
overwhelmed  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  haying 
&Uen  by  the  way,  he  arrived  with  a  few,  in  .the 
course  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  at  Hadra«-^ 
metum.". 

Hannibal,  says  Montesquiea,  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  in  which  fortune  seemed  to  delight  in 
confounding  his  ability,  his  experience,  and  good 
sense.  A  peace  followed,  which  closed  the 
wounds  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  from  its  commencement,  and  of  the 
city  5519.  The  Carthaginian  displayed  the  abili* 

^  Finem  accepit  secundiim  Punicum  bellam,  post  mw 
num  septimom  decimom^  quam  c»perat.—£uTB0?iYr3, 
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ties  of  a  coMnmnuite  oaWer;  and  if  he  "wa^ 
eooqaertd,  says  Polybius^  lie  may  wdl  be  par- 
doned'^ ;  for  fortune  sometimes  coontuncta  the 
designs  of  valiant  men,  and  sometimes,  in  coii<* 
formily  to  the  proverb,         ^ 

A  brave  man,  by  a  braver  is  subdued*. 

And  this  is  all  must  be  allowed  to  have  hap- 
pened on  the  present  occasion.  The  singular 
skill  that  Hannibal  shewed  in  this  his  last  fight^ 
is  highly  commended  by  Polybius,  and  was 
acknowledged,  as  Livy  reports,  by  Scipio  him- 
self. But  the  enemies,  adds  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
were  too  strong  fot  him  in  horse,  and  being  en- 
joined, as  he  was  by  the  state  of  Carthage,  to 
take  battle  with  such  disadvantage,  he  could 
Woit  no  marvels. 

Hannibal  retreated,  as  has  been  observed,  to 
Hadrumetum  after  the  battle,  from  whence  he 

'°  Le  jour  qu'elle  fut  donn^e,  Annibal  se  surpassa  lui- 
m^me,  soit  k  prendre  ses  avantages,  soil  k  disposer  son 
arm^e,  soit  &  donner  les  ordres  dans  le  combat:  mais 
eain  le  genie  de  Rabid  Pemporta  sor  cdui  de  Carthage, 
et  la  defittte  des  Cartbaginois  iaisaa  pour  jamais  Tempire 
aux  B4xnaiiis*--ST.  Evbemond. 
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W9B  somi  reodOed  tm  Carthage,  trlicse  he  tad  aot 
been  for  the  space  ixf  six  and  thirty  years.  When 
he  ^ffpeuE^  IB  the  Seaate,  he  altowed  he  w» 
vanquished  and  cbclaced  there  was  no  other 
way  of  avoiding  ruin  than  by  making  peace^  the 
hard  conditions  of  which^  we  know,  were  dictated 
by  Scipio,  and  submitted  to  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans; which  made  Montesquieu  say,  that  ibej 
received  ^he  conditions  of  peace^  not  from,  aa 
enemy,  but  from  a  sovereign. 

The  ambition  o£  Scipio  mij^  have  disposed 
him  to  press  his  victory  to  the  utmost,  in  order 
that  he  might  carry,  instead  of  a  treaty,  the 
qioib  xd  Carthage  to  adorn  his  triumph  at 
Rome.  But  tl^e  eager  impatience  with  which 
tiie  cpnanls  of  the  present  and  past  year  endea- 
voured to  snatch  out  of  his  hands  the  glory  oC 
^minating  the  war,  may,  with  other  reasons 
of  higher  consideration,  have  induced  him  to 
receive  the  submission  of  the  vanquished  np<Hi 
the  first  terms  that  appeared  sufficiently  ho- 
nourable, and  adequate  to  the  object  of  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
Whenever  an  allusion  was  made  to  this  circumr* 
stance,  Scipio  used  to  say,  that  Claudiiii^  by 
his  eagerness  to  supplant  him  in  the  command, 
had  saved  the  r^ubtic  of  Carthage.    But  it 
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«eblom  }i4ppefis  that  iMn  Act  from  any  »n^e 
mottire»  and  Scipio  nwy  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  had  other  and  nobler  ends  in  view^  thsai 
the  paltry  jealousy  arising  from  a  successor ;  as 
k  is  now  admitted  upon  good  audioiity,  that  ht 
spared  the  rival  of  Ids  country  for  the  purpose 
of  mamtaaning  an  emulation  of  national  courage 
aod  national  virtue.  This  better  motive  was 
JUBcribed  to  him  by  Cato,  his  former  quiestor^  m 
a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  senate  befoi^  be 
died;  one  who  was  never  known  to  flatter  him, 
or  my  otlier  maa. 

On  the  conclusion  itf  the  peace,  four  tha»^ 
sand  captives  obtained  tiieir  JUberty,  fivehim^ 
deed  gaQies  wore  delivered  up,  and  buml^  aii4 
the  first  payaoent  of  the  stipulated  sum  deni 
manded.  Whilst  this  last,  article  was  under  con<^ 
sideration^  some  members  of  the  Carthaginiatt 
senate  were  observed  to  weep :  on  seeing  this, 
Hannibal  smiled,  and  being  questioned  for  of- 
fering such  an  insult  to  the  public  distress,  he 
made  this  answer :  ^  That  a  smile  of  dcom  for 
those  who  felt  not  the  loss  of  their  country, 
until  it  affected  their  own  interest,  was  the 
strongest  compression  ofsonovf  for  Carthage/' 

As  the  presence  of  Scipio  was  now  no  longer 
necessary  in  Africa,  he  made  preparatiom  for 
his  departure ;  but  previous  to  its  taking  place. 
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tie  garre  Massiftissa  entire  poseftsion  of  iaft  Nn- 
midia^  in  which  grant  were  included^  not  oirif 
the  dominions  of  his  old  riral  Syphax^  bat 
those  of  several  other  petty  princes ;  all  whkh 
acts  of  kindness  were  confirmed  and  ratified  hj 
a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate. 

When  Scipio's  anival  was  known  in  tedy^ 
fl&e  joy  became  universal^  fro^  the  Alps  to  the 
extremity  of  Calabria.  As  he  p#oeeeded  to 
Rome^  the  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  enjoy  the  satkftictton  of  sering  their 
deliverer^  to  whose  superior  valour  and  good  for*- 
tvne  th^  thought  themselves  indebted  for  their 
present  repose  and  tranqaiHity.  The  soMEers 
who  attended  hiflu  on  the  road,  showed  Um  to 
tfie  husbandmen  in  their  fields ;  mothers  pointed 
him  out  to  tiieir  sons,  and  nati^sto  for^igncrs^ 
when  he  entered  Rome^ 

The  dumb  men  throDg'd  to~  see  blm^  and  the  blind 
To  liear  him  speak :  the  very  nobles  bended 
As  to  lore's  statoe^  and  the  commons  made 
A  shoVr  and  thunder  with  their  caps,  and  shouts: 
I  never  saw  the  like*. 

•  livy,  1.  30,  c.  45. 

^  Blam  omnis  tectis  agrisque  efibsa  Joventos, 

Turbaqne  miratar  matnia  et  prespectat  euntem ; 

Attoattis  inhians  animis. 

Virgil,  1.  7. 
^  Sbakespear. 
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Hie  joy  of  tbe  capital  was  in  proportbn  to 
their  superior  knowledge  of  his  merits  and  ser* 
viees.  The  senate  and  people  were  equally 
unanimous  in  voting  him  a  triumph^  which  was 
the  most  magnificent  ever  had  been  exhibited 
in  Rome.  He  was  honoured  by  the  simame  of 
Africanus^ ;  but  whether  that  proud  distinction 
proceeded  from  the  aflfections  of  the  military, 
or  the  attachment  of  the  people,  is  left  unde-* 
eided  by  livy.  He  was  the  first  Roman  general 
who  was  distinguished  bjr  the  appellation^  of  the 
nation  which  he  had  conquered^;  a  practice 
which  succoeding  times  rendered  too  common 
in  Rome,  and  which  only  served,  says  Livy,  as 
a  precedent  with  men,  who  possessed  neither 
tiie  merit,  nor  could  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
virtue  of  Scipio;  but  it  gratified  their  vanity  to 
multiply  the  names  of  their  images,  and  to 

'  Scipio  Romam  rediit,  et  ingentt  glorilL  triumphant^ 
atque  Afrkanus  ex  eo  appellari  ceptos  est. — EvtrO' 
PIUS,  1.  8,  c  28. 

*  Devicts  referens  primus  cognomina  terrft. 

Siiius,  1. 17. 
Et  de  tout  ce  quil  fit  poar  Fempire  Romain, 
11  ji'en  eat  que  la  gjoirt^  et  le  nom  d'Africain. 

COBNXrLLE. 
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add  new  spleBdoui  to  tke  titk s  of  ihdr  fa-* 
milies. 

Whether  Syf^ax  wa^  led  in  trium|dt  through 
the  city,  is  doubtful :  if  he  was^  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  getierooa  soul  of  Seiftto  did 
not  oppose  the  observance  ^  so  barbaroos  a 
custom^;  a  custom  which  added  iusult  to  the 
calamities  of  prioces,  even  though  they  l^d 
conducted  themselves  confcNrraably  to  the  rules 
of  fair  and  honourable  war.  Can  any  thing  be 
said  in  defence  of  a  custom^  which  treats  our 
fellow-men  with  contempt^  insults  them  in  thdr 
distress,  and  makes  their  misary  a  puUic  spec- 
tacle of  joy  ?  But  when  added  to  all  tht%  the 
like  affrcmt  was  offered  to  crowned  heads^  and 
the  gallant  conduct  cS  great  captains^  who^  he- 
fore  the  battle,  heM  equal  rank  witk  Aetr  eoD« 
querors ',  this,  I  say,  was  a  degree  of  inha« 
manity,  highly  unworthy  of  a  people  eminent 
for  their  valour  and  wisdom,  an  unwarrantable 
forgetfulness  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and 
an  unpardonable  insolence  and  arrogance,  to 
which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  barbarous  nations  they  conquered. 

^  See  a  letter  of  Melm9^^  on  the  soJ^cqi  of  Roman 

,  Triumphs. 
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I  do  not  knowj  saysRoUii^  bowRooie  could 
justify  acts  of  inhuniaDity>  so  contrary  to  that 
goodness  and  x^lefiaency^  upon  which  she  pfided 
herself  on  all  other  occasicms.  No  plea  then 
can  be  ucged  in  support  of  such  an  inhuman 
practice^  exc€qpt  the  bad  one^  which  Horace 
has  comprised  in  two  lines,  to  flatter  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  his  countrymen : 

Res  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes, 
Attingit  sofium  Jam,  et  celestia  tentat. 

According  to  the  account  of  Appian^  Syphax 
was  not  exhibited  in  the  triumph,  for  being  un- 
able to  endure  the  taunts  of  an  unfeeling  rabble, 
he  died  by  abstinence.  The  death  of  Syphax, 
says  livy,  caused  some  diminution  in  the  splen- 
dour of  th^  triumph,  but  none  in  the  glory  of 
the  general  who  triumphed.  His  death  took 
place  a  short  time  previous  to  his  exhibition, 
and  made  son^e  noise,  from  being  followed  by 
a  public  funeral. 

In  opposition  to  both  testimonies.  Poly bius 
writes,  that  the  king  of  the  Massssylians  was  led 
a  captive  in  the  procession  %  and  died  some 

•  Ante  Syphax  feretro  residens,  captiva  premebat 
Xominay  at  vtnxtt  fttnraWnt  coUa  cacenfe. 

$xuQSy  L  17. 
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time  after  in  prison.  But  it  was  not  the  pefsoil 
of  the  unfortunate  Syphax^  supposing  he  made 
one  in  the  procession,  nor  any  other  circum* 
stance  of  that  nature,  which  added  so  much  to 
its  real  glory,  as  did  the  heartfelt  feelings  that 
arose  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  people,  oa 
the  conclusion  of  a  war  which  liberated  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  a  formidable  foe,  and  afforded 
them  the  prospect  of  domestic  peace,  which 
they  almost  despaired  of  seeing  in  their  time. 
This  was  the  cheering  sentiment  that  made 
them  look  with  such  transport  on  the  author  of 
so  happy  a  change,  and  filled  them  with  a  joy 
which  they  were  scarcely  able  to  moderate. 
When  the  glories  of  his  triumph  ended,  a  suc- 
cession of  games  and  spectacles  followed, .  that 
lasted  for  severd  days  j  the  expences  attending 
which,  were  defrayed  by  Scipio,  with  his  accus- 
tomed generosity.  In  process  of  time  he  was 
advanced  to  all  the  dignities  of  the  republic, 
which  he  discharged  with  the  purest  honour. 
In  five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  the  second  year 
after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  the  senate  and  people 
appointed  him  censor,  on  the  very  first  vacancy 
in  the  office.  This  magistracy  was  the  most  re- 
spectable in  Rome,  and  was  conferred  only  on 
such  perons,  as  were  become,  if  the  expresdoa 
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is  admissible^  the  first  citizens  in  the  republic^ 
in  consideration  of  their  talents  and  meritorious 
services.  Besides^  the  honour  of  being  de- 
scended from  a  Censorian  family^  was  reckoned 
the  brightest  gem  in  the  scutcheon  of  Roman 
nobility.  The  people  were  delighted  to  see  him 
as  much  distinguished  by  the  first  rank  in  the 
republic,  as  he  ever  was  by  his  superior  virtues. 
The  high  opinion  entertained  by  the  nation  of 
his  military  character,  was  surpassed  by  the 
disinterested  manner  in  which,  as  a  citizen,  and 
as  a  magistrate,  he  discharged  all  such  civil  em- 
ployments as  were  committed  to  his  care. 

The  next  office  he  filled,  was  that  of  prince 
of  the  senate,  and  this  was  always  bestowed  by 
the  censors,  on  the  citizen  the  most  eminent  for 
his  honours  and  services.  This  appointment 
took  place  in  the  year  of  the  city  557,  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  elected  consul  a  second 
time.  Whilst  in  this  latter  office,  he  effected 
one  particular  reform,  which  proved  to  him 
ever  after,  a  source  of  great  uneasiness,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  made  the  ground  of  a  po- 
pular resentment  that  was  never  forgotten,  or 
forgiven.  Individuals,  if  insulted  and  injured, 
forget  and  forgive; — aggregate  bodies,  never. 
In  the  celebration  of  the  great  anniversary  festi- 
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vak  at  Rome^  no  local  «listinctkmli&i  ever  beea 
asade  between  the  senators  and  people;  aU  sit 
indiscriminalely  on  the  same  benches.  This 
custom^  as  beiog  contiaiy  to  dee(»:iim  and  good 
order^  Scipio  sdtered^  and  gave  to  the  senators, 
seats  separate  from  those  of  the  people.  This 
reform^  was  considered  by  the  k^ter^  as  a  dar- 
ing notation  of  the  apparent  equality  exisling 
between  the  two  cnders^  and  was  resented  by 
them  in  the  way  most  siutable  to  thdur  usaal 
turbulence  and  impatience.  However^  Scipio's 
authority  and  character  were  held  in  such  high 
estimation^  that  tlie  alteration  passed  in  spite 
of  all  the  pedlar  clamour  raised  against  it«  Of 
this  measure^  Scijuo^  it  is  said^  repented  before 
he  died^  dreading  a  too  great  ascendancy  oi  the 
aristocracy  in  a  repuUic^  wherein  an  equality 
among  the  several  orders  of  the  citizens^  con- 
stiltuted  the  fundamental  prineiple  of  &e  go- 
vernment. Besides^  he  had  fears  lest  the  prUfe 
of  the  Patricians  should  give  them  such  a  supe- 
riority over  the  people^  as  might  at  a  future  ^, 
cause  one  of  their  body  to  arise  with  ambition 


^  A  reform,    says    Polydore  Virgil,    quod   et    Tulgi 
aniroum  avertit,  et  farorem  Scipionis  magifopere  qoas- 

SRvit. 
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and  diarftcter  enoi^'''  to  attempt  a  Amge  in 
the  constitiitton  of  tfhe  state^  and  destroy  it  by 
the  usurpation  of  absolute  power. 

In  the  year  of  R<Hne658^  commisskmers  were 
sent  hy  the  senate  to  Carthage,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  designs  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
to  learn  whethet  any  correspondence  existed  be- 
tween them  £md  Antiochus;  at  the  same  time 
they  were  desired  to  demand  that  Hannibal,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  con- 
ducting it,  should  be  given  up  to  them.  This 
proposition,  so  little  to  the  honour  of  the  re- 
puUb,  had  been  settled  in  a  private  conference 
with  some  of  the  chief  senators  of  Carthage ; 
but  the  moment  Scipio  became  acquainted  with 
lis  object,  he  reprobated  it  in  the  following 
hinguage':  *^  Is  it  becoming  the  dignity  of  the 

"^  Cesar  mtatte  et  soavemin  de  Rome  v^rifie  dans  J» 
s^te  1ft  juttesse  de  s^  conjeeturefl;.— Sesait  db  Latou&. 

.  »  Livy,  L  as,  c  47. 

Scipio  resisted  like  a  gallant  gentleman  all  the  violence 
of  his  country,  in  its  persecution  of  the  great  man  he 
had  conquered  at  Zama,  and  assigns  his  reason,  <<  quia 
parum  ex  populi  Romani  dignitate  esse  ducebat,  sub- 
scribere  odiis  accusationibusque  Hifinnibalis,  ct  factionibus 
Korthaginiensium  iiiserere  publicam  auctoiitatem,  nee  ' 
satis  habere  bello  vicisse  Hannibalem^  nisi  velut  accusa- 

i2 
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JLomao  people  to  countenaiK^  the  cakah  mod 
lactions  of  Carthage^  and  to  support  them  widi 
the  authority  of  the  rqiublic?  Is  it  deeent  for 
Roman  ambassadors  to  appear  in  the  vile  dia- 
racterof  the  accusers  of.Haimibal?  We  have 
conquered  him  in  the  fields  our  victory  was 
honourable:  every  thing  beyond  that  is  un- 
just.'' 

Hannibal  was  soon  apprised  of  the  designs  of 
his  enemies^  both  at  Rome  and  Carthage^  and 
saw  immediately  that  he  had  no  resource  but  in 
flight :  therefore^  without  making  any  delay^  he 
repaired  to  Antiochus  King  of  Syria,  whom  he 
found  in  actual  state  of  militaiy  preparation. 
As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  Rome,  that 
Hannibal  had  gone  to  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
ambassadors  were  at  once  despatched  there,  to 
denounce  him  as  their  enemy,  and  to  warn  his 
Syrian  Majesty  against  listening  to  any  insinua- 
tions that  might  have  come  from  him,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  re* 
public. 


tores  calumniam  in  earn  Jurarent,  ac  nomen  deferrent.'' 
Herein  Scipio  reprobates  the  interference  of  the  Romaa 
state,  which  would  have  brought  it  into  the  situation  of 
a  common  prosecutor  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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LWf  afifariBS  from  the  history  of  one  Clandias^ 
then  in  his  possession^  that  Scipio  was  among 
^be  aabassadcnrs^  and  then  tells  us  the  illastri- 
oils  conversation,  which  was  sapposed  to  hai% 
passed  at  an  interview  in  Ephesns*,  between 
bim  and  Hannibal.  Scipio,  according  to  the 
hktorianj  asked  the  latter,  whom  he  thoiq;lit 
the  greatest  general  ever  lived?  the  Carthagi- 
nian reptied,  Alexander  the  Great.  And  whom 
the  second?  Pyrrhus;  and  whom,  continues  the 
Roman,  do  ycu  consider  the  third  ?  myself  cer- 
ttunly.  Yomrself,  returned  Scipio,  and  what 
would  you  have  said,  had  you  conquered  me? 
llien,  replied  Hannibal,  I  should  have  ranked 
myself  nbt  only  before  Alexander,  and  Pyrrhus, 
but  all  other  genends,  that  ever  existed.    This 

^  Whilst  Hanaibal  was  at  Ephesus,  we  are  told  that, 
at  the  request  of  some  friends,  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  a  renowned  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Phormio.  The 
lecturer  fully  apprised  of  the  great  character  that  was 
present^  harangued  fur  a  considerable  time  on  the  duties 
of  a  general,  and  the  whole  military  art.  When  he  had 
finished  his  discourse,  the  company  seemed  highly  de- 
lighted :  on  which,  one  of  them  asked  Hannibal  what  he 
thought  of  their  lecturer?  The  Carthaginian  very  frankly 
answered,  that  he  had  seen  many  a  silly  old  fellow  in  hit 
life,  but  such  an  old  blockhead,  he  had  never  seen  be* 
fore. — CiCEBO  de  Oratore,  1.  2,  c.  18. 
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iTonference  bas  been  miMie  by  Lucian,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  bis  very  entertaming  diaiogoei. 
This  compltmeiit  was  so  ingaiioiuly  appHed, 
that  it  distinguished  Scipio  from  idl  other  great 
captaias^  not  only  as  being  tbeir  superior,  bat 
as  being  above  all  comparison,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  flattered  the  pbUte  Roman, 
paid  the  highest  compliment  to  his  own  abili- 
ties. Livy  admits  the  comfdiment,  but  ascribes 
it  to  Punic  artifice ;  a  comment  so  illiberal  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  historiiin,  proves  how 
much  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
and  partiality. 

In  consequence  of  the  civilities  that  passed 
between  Hannibiad  and  the  Roman  commission- 
ers at  this  interview,  the  former  sunk  consider- 
ably in  the  estimation  of  the  great  King.  Ap- 
pian*,  in  noticing  this  conference,  says,  that 
Hannibal  asked  Scipio,  to  partake  with  him  in 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  with  which,  Scipio 
would  most  cheerfully  have  complied,  had  he 
not  been  apprehensive  of  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  his  friends  at  Jlome :  the  situation  of  the 
Carthaginian  at  this  time,  in  the  court  of  An* 
tiochus,  being  what  made  all  intercourse  on  the 

3  Appian  de  Belio  Sjriaco. 
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part  of  th^  Roman,  A  matler  of  pectdlur  delicficy. 
This  was  tibe  way,  continues  Appian,.  in  which 
these  |;real  captains,  by  a  generosity  worthy  of 
themselves,  measured  their  enmities  only  by  the 
wars  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

About  this  time  it  was  thought  that  Sd{HO 
felt  a  desire  to  leave  Rome,  in  consequence  oi 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  which  was 
begimiing  to  shew  itself  in  a  way  peculiarij 
wounding  to  his  feelings.  His  mortificatioa 
first  arose,  from  having  his  recommendation  in 
fevour  of  Scipio  Nanca,  and  Caius  Laelius  re*- 
jected;  and  in  the  second  place,  from  having  the 
very  honor  he  solicited  for  his  cousin  and  friend, 
conferred  on  a  man,  who  had  neither  talents 
nor  services  to  favour  his  suit.  Surely  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  says  a  modern  historian, 
that  the  greatest  man  in  therq)ublic,  might 
have  had  a  majcnity  of  suffrages  in  favour  of  any 
candidate  he  espoused ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio's 
glory,  it  is  true,  was  the  greater,  but  it  was  on 
that  account  exposed  to  greater  envy.  By  his 
long  residence  in  Rome,  the  people  became  fa^ 
miliarized  to  his  sight ;  and  by  seeing  him  every 
day,  their  admiration  sunk  into  indifference  j  so 
true  is  the  old  saying,  that  too  much  familiarity 
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ts  ofteniknes  pfoduetive  of  imt  cmly  negiet^  J»Eit 
contempt. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  of  the  c^  «56l» 
wbeu  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio^  the  brother  of 
Publius'^^  and  Caius  Lsellus^  bis  intim?^  frieoll^ 
were  appointed  consuls^  a  year  in  whic4i  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romanaand  An- 
tioohus,  sumamed  tbe  Grtmt.  The  twQ^oonsuk^ 
were  connected  with  Africanus,  both  by  blood 
and  friendship,  which  are  ties  tbe  most  powerful 
in  the  iaitercourse  of  life. .  Each  had  his  heart 
fixed  upon .  Asia^  and  this  circumstance  gave 
rise  to  a  debate  in  the  senate,  on  the  disftribii- 
tion  of  the  Provinces.  The  fathers  were  di- 
vided in  their  opinions,  but  the  m^r|ty  were 
more  disposed  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Iai^ 
lius,  whosS  reputation  was  better  koown  thaa 
his  rival,  and  yet  his  colleague  was^ot  destitute 
of  military  merit :  his  services  under  his  brother 
in  Spain^,   among  whi^h  was  numbered,   his 

*  Creatus  jgiturxxmsul  Lucius  Scipio:  cique  daturle^ 
gatas  frater  Africanus,  ut  intelligeret  Audochus,  Qon 
ipajorem  fiduciam  se  in  Annibale  victo,  quam  Romauos 
in  victore  Scipiotte  habere. — Justin.  1.  31,  c.  7. 

5  Cicero,  Philippic  11th, — Val.  Maximus,  1.  5,  c.  5.    ' 
^  In  Hispania  egregias  res  egit  Scipio,  ei  per  se,  et  per 
ftatrem  suum  Lucium  Scipionem. — Eutbopius. 
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laidng^ihe  town  of  Oriogis,  hiving  j^veirhiiii 
character  as  a  soldier.  Africanus^  anticipating 
what  the  determination  of  the  senate  might  be^ 
and  what  would  be  the  mortification  of  his  bro- 
ther^ if  disappointed^  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
with  the  following  few  words :  ''  Conscript  Fa- 
thers,  if  you  will  confer  the  province  of  Asia  on 
my  brother^  I  will  serve  under  him  in  quality  of 
lieutenant/'  This  humble  declaration  was 
heard  with  such  perfect  approbation,  that  the 
controversy  was  instantly  at  an  end,  and  the  ap- 
pointment made  out  agreeably  to  his  wish.  Italy 
was  assigned  to  Lselius^  and  Asia  to  his  more 
favoured  colleague. 

The  splendour  of  Africanus's  military  talents> 
should  not  diminish  our  respect  for  his  domestic 
virtues,  for  though  he  had  con^manded  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  during  the  greater  put 
of  his  life,  he  now  condescended  to  accept  the 
subordinate  rank  of  lieutenant  under  his  brother; 
a  situation  in  which  he  manifested  as  much  sa- 
tisfaction, as  if  the  entire  command  had  been 
conferred  on  himself. 

In  the  space  of  two  years  Lucius  Scipio,  aided 
by  the  counsels  of  his  brother,  obtained  a  com- 
pliete  victory  over  Antiochus,at  Magnesia,  which 
was  followed  by  a  peace^  whose  conditions  were 
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dictated  by  Ae  cciiiq««rors.  The  senate  aad 
people  were  so  well  ^satisfied  with  Locius's  con- 
duct, that  when  he  returned  to  Rome^  he  was 
saluted  with  the  draame  of  ^hiaticus'^,  in  the 
midst  of  the  triumph  which  was  then  decreed 
him.  Africanus  was  greatly  pleased  widi  tlie 
honours  that  were  bestowed  on  his  brother^  and 
never  lost  any  opportunity  of  ascribing  to  him^ 
the  entke  merit  and  ^iccess  <^  the  campaign^ 

Tlie  victory  gained  by  Lucius  Sdpio,  says  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  merited  the  title  of  AsiaticiiS) 
though  the  virtue  requisite  to  the  purdmse 
thereof,  was  in  no  way  correspondent.  The 
modesty  and  humility  of  Africanus's  whole  de* 
meanonr,  during  the  time  of  his  brother's  tri- 
umph, gained  him  more  genuine  applause,  than 
what  could  have  been  derived  firom  the  most 
brilliant  success;  and  the  senate  and  peiq^Ie 

^  Lucius  Scipio  Romam  vediit,  ingenti  gloria  triam* 
pliavity  Domen  et  ipse  ad  imitationem  fratris,  Asiatici 
accepity  quia  Asiam  vicerat,  sicuti  frater  ipsius  propter 
Africam  doraitam  Africanus  appellatur. — Eutropius,  1. 4, 
C.4. 

*  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Scipio  affected  indispo- 
sition^  and  remained  at  a  distance  firom  the  camp,  in 
order  that  his  brother  might  have  the  sole  merit  of  the 
victory. 
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yfftre  so  sensible  of  the  manner  in  whieh  he  coa^ 
ducted  himself  on  the  occasion,  that  they  with 
one  Toice,  hailed  him  a  second  time  prince  of 
the  senate. 

As  in  the  preceding  notice  of  AAicantsts's  mi- 
litary life,  attention  was  principaUy  paid  to  the 
interesting  circnmstances  attached  to  it,  so  in 
the  following  view  of  the  war  with  Antiochns, 
we  shall  not  depart  from  the  same  plan.  The 
situation^  in  which  Scipio  first  offers  himself  to 
onr  consideration,  is  one  wherein  he  is  placed 
by  Heraclides  the  Byzantian,  who  was  dis^ 
patched  to  the  Hellespont  by  Antiochns,  to  Boake 
the  following  proposals  of  peaoe  to  the  consul^ 
which  Yfere  to  this  eflfect: — **  that  he,  (An- 
tiochus),  would  resign  all  his  pretensions  in 
Europe,  together  with  the  cities  of  Asia,  that 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  bear,  be* 
sides,  half  the  expence,  that  the  Romans  had 
incurred  by  the  present  war." 

In  answer  to  these  proposals,  the  consul  in- 
sisted, first,  on  the  king's  paying  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  the  war;  next,  on  his  confining  himself 
within  Mount  Taurus ;  and,  lastly,  on  his  mak- 
ing compensation  to  Eumenes  for  whatever  io- 

»  livy,  1.  87,  84,  &c. 
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jwei  ke  bad  suffered. .  As  tiie  ambassBdor  con* 
ttdefed  tiiese  conditions  intolerable,  he  a|>{died 
in  private  to  Aincanus^  (to  whom  he  was  or-* 
dered  to  pay  particular  attention),  and  offered 
bim  the  restoration  of  his  son,  (who  by  some 
accident  had  faiien  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
^11^)9  ^^  ^vMi  hfan  a  partnership  in  his  king* 
dom,  if  be  would  be  ccmtent  without  the  titie 
of  king*  In  what  manner  the  son  of  Afincanas 
became  the  prisoner  of  Antiochus,  is  not  ascer* 
tainid  among  the  historirnis'"^.  One  eireom* 
stance  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  great 
king,  which  is,  that  he  pud  as  much  attention 
to  his  education,  as  if  he  bad  been  his  own  sen^ 
From  such  treatment  Antiocfaus  expected  some 
consideration  fiom  the  fiitber,  in  the  j^c^posak 
he  had  offered ;  and  from  the  love  wUch  Scipio 

■•  Appian  says  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus  in 
Greece,  as  he  passed  frttm  CMds  to  Bemetrias.  From 
Pliny,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  youth  bad  been  taken  in 
the  last^neat  battle  of  Magnesia,  wherein  he  must  be  nit- 
taken.  His  words  are :  *^  Tabulain  victoris  suas  Asiadce 
in  Capitolio  posuit  Lucius  Scipio  i  idque  aegr^  tulisse  fira- 
trem  Africanum  tradunt,  iratum  baud  immeritb,  quoniam 
fitos  ejus  in  iUo  praelib  captus  fuerat*'— -Plik.  1. 35,  c  4. 

Filium  (Africani)  quern  rex  (Antioduii)  panro  navigio 
tn^ieientem  ceperat  .  L.  dl>  c.  .7.*— Jusrijr. 
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had  for  his  chiM,  his  hopes  of  success  were  not 
dimioisbed.    The  auswer  whidi  Airicanus'  mad^ 
the  ambassador^  was  to  the^ following  effect: 
f '  I  am  not  so  much  surprized  that  you  are  un* 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Romans 
and  of  me,  to  whom  you  are  sent,  as  I  am,  that 
you  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  fortune  and  situa-* 
tion  of  him  who  has  sent  jrou.    If  your  master 
had  any  idea,  that  a  ooncem  about  the  pi^bable 
event  of  the  war  would  have  induced  us  to  make 
peace  with  him,  he  should  never  have  let  us  set 
foot  on  Asiatic  gvound.    But  having  once  per- 
mitted us  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  he  has  by  this 
act  received  our  yokey  to  which  be  should  now 
submit  with  patience^  and  not  pretend  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  equality.    As  to  myself  perso- 
nidly,  I  shall  consider  the  kmg^s  restoring  to  me 
my  son,  as  the  ndMest  present  his  g^erosity 
can  make  me ;  any  other  instance  of  his  libera- 
lity, my  mind  certainly  will  never  require.    I 
pray  the  Gods,  my  fortune  never  may.  If  Antio- 
ehns  will  be  content  with  my  personal  acknow- 
ledgment for  a  personal  favour,  he  shall  ever 
find  me  sensible  and  grateful;  but,  in  a  public 
capacity,  I  can  neither  give  him  any  thing,  nor 
recave  any  thing  from  him.  Go  then,  and  carry 
this  answer  to  your  king ;  and  tell  hlitj,  he  is 
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ttodoDe  if  he  peiscfveiM  in  the  vim,  his  true  in- 
terest being  to  make  peace  with  the  llonKms,  on 
whatever  teems  they  are  pleased  to  grant/' 

As  soon  as  the  anbessaidor  found  that  the 
pK^posals  of  his  ntiaster  were  re^ted^  he  de- 
parted;  and  after  msdiing  a  report  of  them  to  his 
own  courts  it  is  said  Antiochus  shewed  signs  of 
the  mest  violent  rage%  declaring,  ^'  that  he  was 
not  jret  reduced  to  such  a  desperate  condition, 
as  to  suffer  himsdf  to  be  stripped  of  his  king*-*^ 
dooiy  and  tlmt  the  proposals  made  him  were 
rather  incentives  to  war,  than  inducements  to 
peace.*' 

When  Africanns  begau^to  reflect  on  the  peri- 
lotts  situation  of  his  son^  and  whi^  might  be  the 
censcqueneeof  his  answer  to  Heraclides,  he  w«» 
so  overcome  by  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings, 
that  he  fell  siek  in  the  ne^kbourhood  of  £l»a, 
in  i£to]ia»  As  soon  as  the  grei^  king  heaid  of 
his  indisposition,  he  behaived  Uke  a  truly  giesl 
man,  and  sent  him  his  son  without  a  ransom^. 
Scipio's  joy  was  so  great  at  seeing  his  child,  that 

'  Aftca;  ^EX  Opovtt  ftXTo  xou  t»Xf  • 

HOMEK. 

*  Livy,  L  37,  c.  37. 

It  is  said  be  seot  Che  bo^r  rtgHi  nmmribus  donatwu — 
V.  Maximvs. 
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bis  disorder  assumed  a  most  £ifoaral>le  eom^ 
plexion,  which  laid  the  fouiklatioii  of  an  almost 
iiBinediate  recovery;  for  as  the  present  was 
bi^Iy  grateful  to  the  mind  of  the  father^  so 
was  the  satisfaction  which  it  gave^  no  less  sa« 
tatary  to  his  body.  To  the  deputies  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  came  with  the  youth^  Scipio  gave  the 
Mlowing  answer :  **  When  you  return^  tell  your 
king  that  I  thank  him ;  and  at  present  can  msdce 
him  no  other  return  than  my  advice^  which  is^ 
that  he  should  not  cone  to  an  engagement  vmtil 
he  heiffs  that  I  have  joined  the  army/' — ^It  is 
hard^  says  a  modern  historian^^  to  guess  what 
was  the  real  import  of  Mich  advice,  if  it  was  not, 
as  another  writer^  observes,  that  Scipio  mi^t 
have  hoped,  that  l^  the  delay  of  a  few  days, 
the  khig  would  have  had  time  to  make  more 
serious  reflections,  than  what  be  bad  done  on  the 
subject  of  concluding  peace;  for  ka^  he  not  en^- 
tertained  some  such  opinion,  of  what  use  could 
his  presence  have  been  to  Aniiochus  in  the  day 
of  battle? 

As  soon  as  Scipio  was  recovered  from  his  in- 
dispo^tion^  and  able  to  travel,  he  set  out  from 

3  Hooke. 
♦  RoMiD. 
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Elasa ;  but  pfevioiis  to  his  amral  sEt  Sardts,^  tbe 
battle  of  Magn^ia  waa  fought  and  won.  Some 
writers,  partial  to  the  character  of  Africanas,  arc 
of  opinion  that  he  affected  indisposition,  fi^m 
a  desire  net  to  rob  his  brbther  of  any  share  i» 
tbe  glory,  which  agwist  the  present  enemy,  he 
perceived  might  be  easily  gained.  -  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  followed- 
the  victory  of  MagnesiiEi,  was  entirely  entrusted 
by  the  consul  to  the  care  and  management  of 
his  brother  Afrieimiis,  who  was  in  every  point 
of  view  mme  qualified  for  the  bustness  than 
himself. 

From  tbe  anxiety  Antitchus  had  of  procuring 
p^ace  on  any  tolerable  terms,  he  despatched  am- 
bassadors to  the  Roman  camp^  to  offer  his  sub- 
mission. On  arriving,  they  made  their  sq[>plica- 
ticm  to  the  consul,  through  the  mediation  of 
A&icanus,  from  whom,  m  consideration  of  what 
had  past,  they  conceived  hopes  of  obtaining 
lyiore  favourable  conditions.  A  council  was  sum- 
moned, to  hear  what  they  had  to  propose,  when 
Zeuxis,  the  chief  of  them,  spoke  to  this  effect : 
'^  We  are  not  come^  Romans,  to  make  any  pro- 
posals on  our  part,  but  only  to  know  from  you, 
by  what  means  our  king  may.  expiate  his  faulty 
and  obtain  from  his  conquerors,  forgiveness  and 
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peac««  We  know  it  has  alwap  beaa  your  prac^- 
tice,  with  a  becoming  magnaaimity  of  soul,  to 
pardon  the  kings  and  liations  you  have  subdued: 
your  present  victory,  whkli  has  given  you  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  world,  requires  a  more 
illustrious  manifestation  than  ever  of  tlu^  mag- 
nanimity. You  have  it  now  in  your  power,  Ro- 
mans, after  the  example  of  the  immbrtal  Gods, 
laying  aside  all  contention  whatever  with  mortal 
beings,  to  protect  and  spare  the  human  race^." 

The  answer  returned  by  Scipio  to  the  depu- 
ties, having  been  previously  prepared  by  hb 
council,  was  to  the  following  effect :  '^  Of  what 
is  in  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods,  we  Ro- 
mans possess  just  as  much  as  they  are  plea^ 
to  bestow.  Our  courage,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  our  own  mind,  is  the  same  in  evi^ry 
vicissitude  of  fortune:  what  it  was  yesterday, 
the  same  it  is  to-day;  it  is  neither  elevated  by 
prosperity,   nor  depressed  by  adversity^.    The 

5  Lhry,  1. 87,  c.  85. 

^  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  heathens;  but  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  very  different  notions,  and  teaches  us  to 
believe  that  virtue  is  wholly  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  men  of  such  enlightened  minds  should  have 
been  so  grossly  mistaken,  as  never  t&  have  reflected  upon 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  bow  easily  it  is 
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peace  will  ta«onw  disadvantageoaa  to  tlie  king, 
in  the  exact  pn^xortioa  of  his  fortunes  beeommg 
every  day  more  precarious  by  means  of  del»y. 
If  he  mikes  any  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
terms  which  are  now  oflfered,  let  him  know,  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  pull  down  the  majesty  of 
kings  from  the  highest  to  the  middle  condition 
of  life,  than  it  is,  from  that  intermediate  state, 
to  hurl  it  down  to  the  very  lowest." 

One  of  the  conditions  of  peace  madp  with 
Antiochus  was,  that  Hannibal  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Romans,  it  being  supposed  that 

turned  aside  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Hear  what  Horace 
says,  in  opposition  to  this  light  of  revelation : 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem,  quae  donat  et  aufert, 

Det  vitam,  det  opes:  aquum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 

And  what  Cicero  says,  in  his  Natura  Deorum:  Atque 
hoc  omnes  mortales  sic  habent,  externas  commoditates  . . . 
a  diis  se  habere :  virtutem  aut^m  nemo  unquam  acceptam 
deo  retulit.  Nimirum  recte*>**Nain  qqis,  quod  bonus 
vir  esset,  gratias  diis  egit  unquam?'  At  qubd  dives,  qu5d  ho- 
noratus,  quod  incoiumis-  •  •  -Judicium  hoc  omnium  mor- 
talium  est,  fortunam  a  deo  petendam,  a  seipso  sumendam 
esse  sapienliam. 

**  The  impious  arrogance  of  this  opinion  of  almost  all 
lieathens,  (says  Walker,  in  bis  excellent  edition  of  Livy), 
is  confuted  not  only  \^y  true  philosophy,  but  by  the  christian, 
revelation,  which  is  ever  consonant  to  true  philosophy." 
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no  peace  could  be  maintained  witli  any  prince 
who  should  afford  the  Carthaginian  an  asylum. 
Antioehus^  to  his  eternal  honour^  is  said  to  h»ire 
rejected  such  a  condition ;  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  its  being  one  disgraceful  in  itself,  we  will 
Tenture  to  assert  it  was  never  required  by  Sdpio, 
but  by  his  unforgiving  country.  The  continued 
persecution  of  Hannibal,  and  the  vindictive  spirit 
with  which  it  was  carried  on,  were  very  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  and  manly  character  of  the 
Roman  people. 

When  at  length  this  great,  but  as  yet  ill  un- 
derstood general,  found  that  no  asylum  was  to 
be  had  in  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia'7,  (to  which  he  had  fled  on  the  first  suspicion 
entertained  of  Antiochus's  fidelity),  he  withdrew 
to  the  castle  erf  lifoysss^,  wherein  he  shut  him- 

^  Etitns  ergo  qtris  est?    O  gloria,  t4ncitor  idem 
Nempc,  et  in  exilium  prteceps  fugit,  atque  ibi  magnus 
Mirandtisque  cliens  scdet  ad  prstoria  regis. 
Donee  Bitb^no  libeat  vigilare  t^ranno. 

Juvenal. 
*  In  Bithjnia  vicus  est  juxta  littus,  de  quo  vulgatum 

carmen  erat-* 

"  Corpus  Hannibalis  Libyssa  tumulabit  terra.'' 

In  Plin/s  time,  nothing  remained  of  the  place  but  Hanni- 

bal's  tomb. 

k2 
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adf  «q> ;  and  wlikt  ihefe,  lie  empl<^«4  moM^  of 
)m  time  in  fonniDg  subterraneous  passages^.bf 
means  of  which  be  might  make  his  escape,  in 
^case  of  being  discovered  and  assailed  by  Roman 
malice.  The  moment  intelligence  reached  bim 
tiiat  the  castle  was  surrounded  by  soldicnrs^  and 
:1liat  every  outlet  was  closely  beset,  he  hesitated 
not  an  instant  in  preferring  death  to  slavery :  he 
resolved  to  die^.  Then  taking  the  poison  in  his 
band,  which  he  had  always  kept  in  readiness,  as 
a  sure  antidote  against  the  sharp  diseases  of  ad- 
verse fortune,  he  is  said,  when  just  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  it,  to  have  spoken  in  the  following 
terms  '^ :  '^  Let  us  deliver  the  Bomans  from  the 
disquietude  which  has  so  long  haunted  them, 
and  makes  them  so  impatient  to  await  th^  death 
of  a  poor  old  man.  The  time  was,  when  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  more  generous  feel- 
ings ;  yes,  the  time  was,  when  they  were  known 

^  Finem  animse,  quae  res  humanas  iniscnit  olim, 
Nen  gladii,  non  saxa  dabant,  non  tela,  sed  iUe 
Catinarum  ^dndex^  et  tanti  sanguiiiis  ultor 
Annulus 

JUTBVAI.. 

»«  livy,  1.  S9,  c.  51. 

Liberenus  cur&  popokim  Roma^uiDy  &c. 

LiVT. 
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to  Warn  ihdr  enemy'  agakist  impendkig  danger. 
But  at  present  what  is  their  conduct  ?  Tliey 
basely  send  an  embassy  to  seek  the  life  of  an 
eadled  man^  and  to  induce  a  feeble  monarch  to 
Isolate  the  laws  of  hospitality/'  When  he  had 
uttered  these  words^  he  drank  off  the  poison^ 
and  died  as  he  had  livedo  with  the  most  intrefrid 
magnuiimity* !  His  death  reflected  an  eternal 
ignominy  and  disgrace  upon  the  Romans,  whose 
insatiable  thirst  of  power  and  empire,  had  ex- 
tinguished all  generous  sentiments,  and  every 
spark  of  virtue  in  thdr  minds. 

This  gtexLt  man  breathed  his  last,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  570,  and  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried,  according  to  the  account  of 
Aurelius  Victor,  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Libyssa^von 
wluch  were  only  engraved  the  four  following 
words:  "-AmtfeaJ  hie  situs*  est**    Livy  closes 

Pyrrtwis.- 

*  —7— Ac  placidis  exarmat  fata  venenis — 

Thera^  danntless  as  be  liv'd,  the  enveiioin'4  bowl. 
Freed  from  his  bonds  of  flesh,  his  struggling  soul. 
And  unpropitiousy  even  in  death,  to  Rome, 
His  death  upbraids  her  from  the  silent  tomb. 

Jephsom's  Roman  Portbaits. 

3  Siti  dicontnr  illi,  qui  conditi. 

Sylla  #as  die  first  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Cor- 
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his  ev«)itfal'  U&  in  one  brief  sentence:  ^Hie 
liUt  exitiB  fuit  Htotiibdlia/'  Had  Hannibal, 
whose  tragical  end  we  have  just  retated,  been 
the  lawful  sovereign  <tf  the  Carttiagiiiians^  or 
one  who  eoald  have  commanded  by  hb  cfwn 
an&oiity^  such  su{^)fie3  as  Hkt  war  wherein  he 
was  engaged,  required ;  it  is  probatde,  writes 
Sir  Walter  Bideigh,  that  he  would  have  torn  up 
fte  Jloman  empire  by  the  roots.  But  he  was 
so  strongly  o{^osed  by  a  cowardly  and  esvious 
faction  ad.  hone,  that  his  own  virtue,  destitute 
of  public  force  to  sanction  it,  did  at  last  ii»^ 
solve,  not  only  in  his  own  ruin^  but  in  Ibxt  of 
hief  country  and  connnonweal. 

Before  we  have  done  with  the  Asiatic  war,  ene 
circumstance  Bierits  particular  attei^n,  asfiur 
as  it  serves  to  evince  the  respect  which  was.  evec 
paid  by  Seipio  to  the  established  religi(Mi  of  hij^ 
country,,  whenever  he  .could  make  it  subservient 
to  its  interests  4.  The  prodigies  reported  of  his 
own  birth,  together  with  the  c^ions  enter- 
tained of  his  familiar  inteirourse  wWt  the  gods, 

neliau   fanuly,  whose  body  was  not  interred.     It   was 
feared  that  hi»  bones  might  one  d«iy  be  treated  ae  he 
liiid  treated  tboee  oF  IVfarius,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
d^ug  up^  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
*  Livy,  L  37,  c  3tk 
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seamei,  as  it  vrere,  to  inspire  him  Mritb  the  ne- 
cisisity  of  respecting  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated. 

History  informs  us^  that  after  the  army  of  the 
Scipios  passed  the  Hellespont^  and  lay  en- 
camped on  its  shore^  the  time  arrived  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  the  Sacred  Buckkrs,  during 
which^  all  persons  belonging  to  the  sacred  col- 
lege of  the  Salii,  were  not  permitted  to  march  5. 
This  anniversary  feast  caused  a  tempojrary  sepa- 
ration of  Africanus  from  the  army,  because  he, 
as  a  member  of  that  body,  was  obliged  to  attend 
to  its  due  celebration*  On  the  appointed  day, 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  procession  as 
Prasul,  in  the  usual  robes  of  the  order,  con- 
sisting of  an  embrwlered  tunic,  bound  roimd  by 
a  girdl^,  which  was  fast^fied  with  buckles  of 
brass,  a  hi^  cap  of  a  conical  form  on  his  head, 
a  sword  by  his  side,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand, 
and  a  shield  called  ancile,  or  the  shield  of  Mars, 
in  the  otlier.  Thus  equipped,  he  led  the  mys- 
terious dance,  and  joined  in  singing  hymns  in 
|iononr  of  the  god  Mars^  the  patron  of  the  day. 

Seneca^,  in  alluding  to  the  effeminate  dancing 

^  Dies  religiosi  ad  iter  sant,  quibus  per  religionem  nou 
licet  iter  facere. 
*  '*  Seneca  de  tranquillitat^  animi* 
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of  bis  owii  time,  ssljb,  that  d^  gmil  Sri^hi^ 
tfaougk  accustomed  to  camps^  and  honouml  ndlib 
triumphs^  used  oftentimes  to  dance  to  the  aouiWl 
of  music.  His  danciog  was  ci  that  manty^  ff^ 
and  noble  kind^  such  as  those  anciei^  wortloee 
were  wont^  in  solemn^  or  in  festive  8easoD% 
to  practise ;  and  of  which  they  had  no  caose  t^ 
be  ashamed^  had  they  been  witnessed  by  thefe 
enemies. 

Scipio. celebrated  the  festival  with  more  than 
usual  splendour,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
first  time  in  which  it  was  exhibited  to  a  foreign 
people.  He  had  also  an  idea,  that  nothing 
could  tend  more  to  inspire  the  troops  with  ne- 
cessary courage  for  a  new  war,  than  the  assu^ 
ranee  that  they  were  to  figit  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  god  of  battks. 

After  peace  was  conckided  between  the  Ro*- 
maQs  and  Antiochus,  and  the  troubles  of  Asin 
ended,  the  spirit  of  dissention,  which  the  dan* 
gers  of  a  foreign  war  seldom  suffered  to  rear  its 
head,  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  blazed  withcon*^ 
siderable  violence.  The  over-zealous  rqpoUiy 
cans  of  that  period  took  pleasure  in.  presecuttng 
the  chief  men  of  the  state,  conceiving,  probably^ 
that  it  was  a  degree  of  refined  policy  to  humUe 
those  in  time  ctf  peace,  whom  they  bad  tami 
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totfae  higlmt'sfafioiis  m  time  of  war.  Two 
tribunes  of  the  people,  of  the  name  of  Petilii, 
ki  the  year  of  Rome  565,  at  the  instigation  of 
Gi^,  (who  seems  to  have  inherited  all  the 
prejudices  of  Fabius  Ma^dmus,  against  the  cha- 
saoter  of  Scipio,  in  addition  to  his  own),  un- 
dertone to  aceuse  Scipio  and  his  brother  Lu- 
dus,  of  embezzling  the  public  money  that  was 
taken  in  the  Asiatic  war,  and  of  receiving 
bribes  from  Antiochus.  This  proceeding  was 
variously  construed,  accoidiifig  to  people's  diffe- 
rent dispositions)  some  blamed  not  the  plebeiain 
tribunes,  but  the  public  in  general,  for  suffer- 
ing such  a  process  to  be  carried  on.  Such  was 
die  reward  which  tlie  two  Scipios  were  doomed 
to  reap  from  thei»>  country,  for  subduing  the 
last  enemy  who  could  have  disputed  with  Rome 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world :  for  after  the  fall  of 
tiie  great  king,  kingdom  after  kingdom  tumbled 
into  their  lap. 

The  jealousy  of  Cato  sprung  originally  from 
Afrioanus's  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
anny  in  Spain,  and  certainly  that  jealousy  was 
not  diminished  by  his  subsequent  successes  in 
that  country,  all  being  considered  by  the  rigid 
censor^  as  so  many  laurels  snatched  from  his 
own  brow.     Amlution,  observes  SSr  Walter 
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Raleigh,  was  the  vice  of  Calo,  which  being 
poboned  by  eskvy^  troubled  both  himsdf  aod 
the  whole  city,  whilst  he  lived  :  and  as  his  birth 
was  humble,  he  bated  tl^  nolHUty,  and  spe* 
cially  such  as  were  of  the  highest  estiinatioQ4 
At  the  suggjestion  of  Cato'^,  the  two  tribunes 
already  noticed,  moved  in  the  senate,  that  Afii* 
canus  should  be  cited  to  give  an  aceount  of  ail 
the  money  he  had  received  from  the  great  king^ 
together  with  such  spoil  as  Was  taken  in  that 
wttr.  A  prosecution  of  this  kind  must  appear 
stonge,  and  almost  unaccountable,  when  we 
call  to  our  recollection  the  sentiments  of  grale-^ 
ful  admiration  that  were  lately  entertained  m 
his  favour,  and  which  are  noticed  by  ValeruK 
Maximus  in  the  following  atrain  of  praise  9ai 
pimeyyric^ :  ^^  Our  ancestors,^'  writes  that  au- 
thor, ^^  were  not  deficient  in  expressing  their 
gratitude,  nor  backward  in  bestowing  such  re* 
wards  as  were  due  to  the  elder  Mricanus,  for  it 
was  an  object  of  their  highest  ambition,  to  adorn 
his  greatest  enterprises  with  becoming  honours. 
They  wished  to  place  his  statues  in  their  courts 


^  As  soon  as  Cato  saw  the  republic  in  a  condition  to  do 
wkhoirt  Afrioanus,  be  resolved  to  destroy  him. 
^  Val.  Maximus,  1.  4,  c.  7. 
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of  justice^  in  their  halls  of  puUic  debate,  and 
even  in  the  very  chapel  of  Jupiter  the  omnipo* 
tent  5  nay,  his  image,  adorned  with  triamphal 
rdbes,  they  were  desirous  of  laying  on  the  holy 
couches  of  the  gods  in  the  Capitol.  Had  he 
pleased,  he  might  have  been  consul  for  lile,  and 
perpetual  dictator^.  But  he  declined  all  these 
marks  of  popular  and  senatorial  favour,  and  ac- 
quired more  credit  by  refusing  them,  than  he 
would  have  gained  by  accepting  them'®/' 

Surely  those  distinguished  instances  of  high 
forbearance,  noticed  by  Valerius  M aximus,  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  an  uncommon  great* 
ness  of  mind,  which  was  able  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  tempef  of  a  constitution  founded  on  an  equa* 
lity  of  rights.  But  what  then  must  be  thought 
of  them,  says  Livy,  when  they  were  acknow- 
ledged by  wck  enemy',  at  the  very  time  he  was 
employed  in  censuring  him  ?  To  prosecute  him, 
of  whom  such  sentiments  were  entertained,  is 

^  These  eiuraordioary  bonoars  were  o£Rtred  him,  it  is 
said,  ou  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

'®  Quorum  sibi  nullum  neque  plebiscito,  neque  senatus 
consulto  decerni  paliendo,  pene  tantum  in  recusandis  ho* 
noribus  se  gessit,  quantum  gesserat  in  eraerendis. — Val. 
Max. 

'  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
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one  instftnee  among  many^  of  what  Sfaakespear 
calls  ''  Che  viHanoas  inconstancy  of  man/'  Bat 
who  can  escape  censure  ?  The  whitest  virtue  h 
often  stricken  hy  the  poisonous  shrits  of  baek- 
wounding  cdumny.  Foz^  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Electors  of  Westminster^  makes  an  observalidrr^ 
which  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  present  subject : 
**  To  be  the  object  of  calumny  and  misrepiresen- 
tation,  gives  me  uneasiness^  it  is  true^  but  an  un- 
easiness not  wholly  unmixed  #ith  pride  and  satB-* 
faction;  since  the  experience  of  all  ages  and 
countries  teaches,  .that  calumny  cmd  mi^^pre^ 
sentation  are  frequently  the  most  unequivocal 
festimomes  of  the  zeal,  and'po^ibly  the  effisd^ 
with  which  he  against  whom  the^  are  dKrected^ 
has  served  the  public/' 

All  honourable  distinctioBs  of  superior  merits 
it  is  known,  were  as  constantly  declined  by  Sci- 
iwo,  as  he  ever  persevered  in  deserving  them; 
and  being  content  with  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  he  displayed  by  his  moderation^ 
what  Idvy  calls  the  <*  ingeniem  magfiU»£nem 
amnd/'  the  prodigious  greatness  of  his  souL 
'  As  soon  as  the  two  Petilii,  whose  names  have 
only  become  known  to  posterity  by  this,  accusa- 
tion, had  preferred  their  charge  in  the  senate% 

'      "  *  A. V. 0.565. 
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Scipio.  arose,  and  taking  a  yolume  of- papers  oat 
of  fab  bosom,  which  bad  been  drawn  up  by  Us 
brother,  «aid'-— ^^  In  this  volume  is  contained  an 
accurate  statement  of  all  you  wish  to  know ;  in 
it  you  will  find  a  particular  account,  both  of  the 
money  and  plunder  received  from  Antiochus/' 

Read  it  aloud,  was  the  cry  of  the  tribunes,  and 
afterwards  let  it  be  deposited  in  the  treasury. 
<'  That  I  will  not  do,  (said  Scipio),  nor  will  I  so 
insult  myself;''  and  without  saying  a  word  more, 
he  tore  it  in  pieces  in  the  presence  of  them  all^ : 
extremely  hurt,  observes  Aulus  Gellius,  that  the 
man  to  whom  the  republic  owed  its  glory  and 
preservation,  should  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  for  nuuney  and  plunder  taken  in  war. 

In  some  time  after  thL^  a  trU>ttne  of  the  name 
of  Nffivius,  whose  £une  arises  from  his  infiimy, 
cited  Sci{»o  to  answer  before  the  peq>le  to  the 
same  chaiges  of  the  Petilii,  to  which  were  added 

3  A.  Gellius^  J.  4y  c  18. 
.    ^  Tarn  coDstantein defensipDem  Scipionis  universus  to-, 
natus  comprobavit.— Val.  MAZiinJS>  1.  3^  c  7. 

It  is  not  improbable,  says  Hooke,  but  that  the  tearing 
of  his  accounts,  furuished  bis  eoemies  with  the  chief  ad* 
vantage  they  had  against  hira. 

I  cannot  suppose,  sajs  Montaigpe,  that  the  most  seared 
conscience  could  have  counterfeited  such  an  isiurance. 
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the  following:  '  ^^ That  Antiochns  had  restored 
his  son  without  a  ransom ;  that  he  himself  had 
received  sums  of  money  from  the  great  king, 
who  had  shewn  him  as  much  attention  and  re- 
spect;  as  If  peace  and  war  depended  on  his  will 
alone ;  that  he  had  gone  into  Asia  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  persuade  the  eastern  nations 
(as  he  had  before  the  western  and  southern) 
that  he  was  the  head  and  pillar  of  the  Roman 
empire;  that  a  mighty  state,  which  was  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
his  wing,  and  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and 
orders  of  the  people,  were  all  regulated  by  his  nod/ 
As  soon  as  Nsevius  had  recited  these  charges, 
which,  says  Llvy,  were  grounded  on  suspicions^ 
and  not  on  proofs,  he  sat  down  amidst  the  dis- 
approbation of  almost  all  who  heard  him.  The 
pleadings,  however,  lasted  till  night,  which  con* 
sequently  adjourned  the  further  hearing  of  tiie 
business  to  another  day.  When  it  arrived,  the 
tribunes  took  their  seats  at  a  very  early  hour. 
The  accused  soon  after  arrived,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  friends  and  clients,  and  passing  through 
the   midst  of   the  assembly  to  the    rostrum^ 

5  Livy,  1.  38,  c.  51. 

•*  Valerius  Maximus  says,  he  put  on  his  head  a  trium- 
phal crown. 
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mounted  it  without  the  least  emotion^  and  from 
thence,  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  confidence 
which  conscious  innocence  and  superior  virtue 
alone  are  able  to  inspire,  and  which  he  preserved 
in  the  greatest  danger,  addressed  the  audience^ 
as  soon  as  silence  was  made,  to  the  following 
efiect :  *^  On  this  day,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  you  Romans,  I  recollect  that  I  conquered 
Hannibal,  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  greatest 
enemies  we  ever  encountered.  Is  it  becoming 
us  to  spend  a  day  like  this  in  vulgar  wrangling 
and  contention?  Let  us  not  then,  I  beseech 
you,  be  ungrateful  to  the  gods,  but  let  us  leav^ 
this  dissentious  man  here,  and  immediately  go 
and  returo  thanks  to  them,  for  the  many  fovours 
they  have  vouchsafed  to  grant  us'." 

After  uttering  these  words,  he  proceeded  from 
the  rostrum  to  the  Capitol;  on  seeing  which, 
the  whole  assembly,  that  had  met  to  decide  on 
the  conduct  of  the  accused,  leaving  his  accuser 
standing  in  the  midst,  followed^  the  defendant 

^  A.  Gellius,  I.  4,  c.  18;  Valerius  Maximus,  U  3,  c.  1; 
Aurelius  Victor. 

*  "  II  fut  suivi,  (says  Voltaire),  par  tout  le  peuple  au 
Capitole,  et  nos  cceurs  Vy  suivant  encore  en  lisant  ce 
trait  d'histoi re ;  qnoiq*apres  tout  il  eutmieux  valu  rendre 
Bcs  comptes  q\\e  se  tirer  d*affaire  par  un  bon  mot/' 
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to  tbe  Capitol^  horn  which  they  attended  turn  to 
his  own  house  with  joy  and  solemn  acclama- 
tions. Even  Naevius  himself^  says  V.  Madmas, 
to  avoid  the  shame  of  his  ridiculous  situatioD^ 
became  from  an  accuser^  a  warm  admirer  of 
Scipio.  An  (Mration  is  said  to  have  been  spokeo 
by  Scipio  on  the  occasion ;  but  they  who  doobt 
its  authenticity,  do  not  deny^  says  Aulus  Gelliusi 
that  the  words  above  given,  were  the  identical 
words  uttered  by  Scipio.  This  was  a  day  which 
afforded  Scipio  a  more  ample  testimony  of  the 
&vour  of  the  public^  and  9,  clearer  estimate  of  lus 
real  greatness,  ^than  that  on  which  he  rode  tri- 
umphant over  the  vanquished  Syphax,  and  the 
humbled  Carthaginians.  But  alas!  says  Livy,  it 
was  the  last  day  that  shone  with  lustre  on  Pub- 
Utts  Scipio,  who,  when  he  saw  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected,  but  an  endless  repetition  of  con* 
tinual  broils  and  disputes  with  an  inveterate  fac<- 
tion,  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  left  Rome,  and 
his  unthankful  countryipen,  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  never  attending  another  trials. 
Scipio*s'^  soul  was  so  upright,  his  natural  temper 

'  Qoi  populo  senriet,  avido,  invido,  ignoro,  ad 
Montionem  proelivi,  et  quod  caput  est,  iogmto, 
Niim  aliquando  beatus  jesse  potent?  •  -  ^ 

'°  Livy,  1.  38,  c.  52. 
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and  spirit  so  lofty,  and  he  had  been  used  to  such 
an  exalted  career  of  good  fortune,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  act  the  part  of  an  accused,  man,  nor 
stoop  to  the  humiliating  deportment  of  appearing 
as  a  culprit  at  the  bar  of  that  country,  which  he 
had  saved  from  ruin. 

The  day  succeeding  that  on  which  Scipio  had 
triumphed  brer  the  worthless  Naevius,  the  Petilii 
again  came  forward  with  another  accusation 
against  him,  to  which  he  deigned  not  to  make 
any  reply.  When  summoned  by  the  cryer  to 
make  his  appearance,  his  brother  Lucius  pffered 
in  excuse,  that  hit  absence  was  caused  by  sick^ 
ness.  This  apology  being  deemed  inadmissible 
by  his  prosecutors,  they  insisted  that  his  not 
coming,  was  owing  to  the  same  arrogant  spirit 
that  actuated  his  conduct  on  every  former  trial^ 
aiid  had  been  the  cause  of  his  treating  all  their 
proceedings  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 
At  last',  when  they  were  going  to  have  him  con- 
demned by  default,  certain  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  his  brother,  accepted  the 
apology  made,  and  obtained  leave  for  having  a 
new  day  set  down  for  the  hearing.  This  order 
for  anew  trial  was  signed  by  all  the  tribafles  ex- 

*  Uvy,  1.  38,  52,  &c. 
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ccpt  Tiberius  Sempronius  Graec^tis*,  who^  tm- 
mindful  of  every  difference  subsisting  between 
himself  and  Scipio,  forbade  his  name  bdng  stib-^ 
scribed  to  the  resolution  of  his  colleagae^^ 
though  all  expected  from  him,  as  being  an 
avowed  enemy  to  the  Cornelian  family,  a  most 
rigid  sentence. 

When  Ghracchus  rose  to  deliver  his  opinion^ 
he  said  he  considered  sickness  as  a  suffident 
apology,  for  had  Africanus  come  to  Rbbie,  smd 
appealed  to  him,  he  would  have  supported  him 
In  refusing  to  abide  a  new  trial  j  to  which  he 
added,  ^^That  Publius  Seipio,  by  his  glorious 
achievements,  by  the  honours  received  from  the 
Roman  people,  by  the  concordat  testimony  of 
gods  and  men,  had  risen  to  such  an  height  et 
dignity,  that  were  he  to  stand  as  a  criminal  an-^ 
der  the  rostra,  and  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  of  young  men,  it  would 

*  —Gens  inclyta,  magno 

Atque  atiimosa  viro,  multusque  in  imagine  clans 
jPl^fuleebat  arus  titulis,  bellique,  doitiique. 

This  is  the  panegyric  of  Silius  Italicus  on  the  fatnily  of 
the  Gracchi,  when  Sempronius  Gracchus  wai  summotied 
to  the  assistance  of  his  country,  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  the  Ticinus. 
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Ti^tct  more  dkignicie  cm  the  Romin  pec/fit  tlMm 
OD  him." 

,  After  pronouncing  this  (^inion^  h«  «dded  witti 
great  indignation^  '^  Shall  Scipio^  the  subdtter 
of  Aiirica,  stend  at  the  feet  of  you^  tribunes? 
Was  it  for  this  he  defeated  and  routed  in  Spaia 
four  Carthaginian  generals  and  their  four  armies  ? 
Was  it  for  this  he  took  Syphax  prisoner^  vaU- 
qimhed  Hannibal,  made  Carthage  tributary  to 
joii^  and  i«mov^  Antiochus  to  the  other  side 
of  Mount  Taurus  ?  Was  it^  I  say>  for  all  this, 
that  he  is  now  to  crouch  under  the  two  PetiUi, 
and  that  you  are  to  gain  the  pidm  <tf  victory  over 
Pttblius  A£^catttts  ?^^WiU  men  of  iiiusMous 
diaracters^,  never,  by  their  own  merits,  or  by 
puUic  honours,  arrive  at  a  safe  and  inviolable 
sanctuaiy,  where  thdr  old  age  may  repose,  if 
not  revered^  at  least  secure  from  injury?" 

This  uaiexpected  dedaration  from  the  mouth 
of  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  mortal  foe 
of  the  Scipios,  mfeule  a  deep  impression  not  only 
on  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  but  even  on  the  pro- 

^  Nullisne  mentis  suis,  nullis  vestris  honortbus  unquam 
in  arcem  tutam,  et  velut  saDCtam,  clari  viri  pervenient, 
ubiy  si  non  venerabilis^  inviolata  saltern  senectus  corum 
considat  ? — Livt. 

l2 
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secators^  who  said,  that  they  would  ccmwler 
further^  what  might  be  consistent  with  their 
rights  and  duties.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  of 
the  people  was  dissolved^  the  senate  met^  and 
(^d^red  the  warmest  thanks  to  be  returned  to 
Tiberius  Gracchus^  for  paving  consulted  the 
public  good  in  preference  to  private  animosity ; 
at  the  same  time  heavy  rqproaches  were  cast  on 
the  Petilii,  for  having  attempted  to  make  theoii- 
selves  conspicuous  by  the  calamity  of  another, 
and  to  gather  laurels  from  a  triumph  gained  over 
Africanus.  Soon  after  this^  the  prosecution  was 
no  more  heard  of — "  Silentium  deinde  de  Afri- 
cano  fuit^^'  are  the  words  of  livy.  VitamLaterni 
egit  sine  desiderio  urbis — ^he  passed  the  rest  of 
bis  days  at  Liternum  without  a  wish  to  revisit  the 
city/  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  dying,  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  at  liternum  3  and 
his  monument  to  be  erected  there,  that  even  the 
honours  of  interment  might  not  be  performed  in 
his  ungrateful^  country :  so  dissatisfied  was  he 

^  Scipionem  dimUit  respublica. — Seneca. 

5  «  Very  ungrateful,'' says  Hodte,  "to  ask  him  what  he 
had  done  with  the  public  money" — Yes,  his  country  was 
very  ungrateful,  in  preferring  an  unfounded  charge,  a 
charge  never  proved,  against  a  man  who  had  been  its 
deliverer*    . 
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with  the  manDer  in  which  he  had  been  treated, 
that  he  desired  his  wife  iEmilia  not  to  carry  his 
hemes  to  Rome^. 

^'  He  was  a  man/*  says  Livy',  "  of  signal 
celebrity,  bat  his  celebrity  shone  brighter  in  the 
time  of  war  than  in  that  of  peace.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  life  was  more  ilhistrions  than  the  end 
of  it,  because  in  his  early  days,  he  was  perpettt- 
sdly  engaged  in  war;  and  as  he  grew  old,  the 
lustre  of  his  character  faded,  in  proportion  as 
opportunities  became  less  frequent  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  military  talents.  His  second  consul- 
ship, even  if  added  to  the  honour  of  the  cen- 
sorship, was  far  from  being  equally  brilliant  with 
the  first.  The  commission  he  held  in  Asia  can- 
not be  compared  with  it — a  commission  rendered 
useless,  not  only  by  indisposition,  but  clouded 
by  the  misfortune  of  his  son,  and  the  necessity, 

Scipioy  sajs  Swinburne^  by  his  Tolontary  exile,  pre- 
senred  his  person  from  indignity,  without  being  indebted 
for  bit  safety  to  a  dispensation  of  any  positive,  though  un- 
just  law  of  his  country. 

^  Moriens  ab  uxore  petiit,  ne  corpus  suum  Romam  re- 
ferretur.— AuR.  Victor. 

Cineres  patriae  suae  suos  negavit,  quam  in  cineres  col- 
labi  pas^us  non  fuerat.— V.  Maximus,  1.  5.  c.  S. 

7  liyy,  1.  38,  c.  53. 
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IB  which  he  became  involved,  either  of  submit- 
ting to  a  trial,  or  withdrawing  himself  from  that 
and  his  country  together.  However,  he  stood 
adone^  and  enjoyed  without  a  competitor  the 
distinguished  honour  of  having  terminated  the 
second  Punic  war,  which  of  all  wars,  was  the 
most  difficult  and  perilous  ever  carried  on  by  the 
Roman  people^/' 

No  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Africanus  closed^, 
than  Cato*  turned  the  whole  tide  of  his  resent- 
ment against  his  brother,  who  being  arraigned, 
was  found  guilty,  with  his  quaestor  and  one  of  bis 
lieutenants,  of  having  defrauded  the  treasury  of 
great  sums  of  oion^y  which  had  been  received  ia 
Asia  on  account  of  the  public.  His  qusBstor  and 
lieutenant  entered  into  security  for  the  payment 
of  what  was  due  by  them'° ;  but  Scij^o  refused 
giiring  any  security  whatev^,  and  most  solemnly 
protested  he  had  given  in  a  true  account  of  all 
he  had  received.     Notwithstanding  this  grave 

*  Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Caecilius,  suras  up  the 
character  of  Scipio  in  these  few  words — Homo  virtutd, 
fortune,  gloria  rebiis  gestis  amplissimus  fuit. 

5  livy,  L  38,  c.  54, 

Mirifico  livore  in  omnes  Scipiones  exa^debat  Cato» 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  III. 
'^  Livy,  1.88,  c.58. 
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protestation  of  his  innocence^  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice were  ordered  to  convey  him  to  prison ;  but 
whilst  they  were  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their 
duty,  Sempronius  Gracchus  once  more  inter- 
posed, and  declared,  '^  he  should  make  no  ob«- 
jeetion  to  their  raising  the  money  out  of  his 
effects,  but  yet  he  would  never  suffer  a  Roman 
general  to  be  dragged  to  the  common  jail,  where- 
in the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  that  were  taken  in 
battle  by  him,  had  been  confined." 

The  decree  passed  by  the  interposition  of 
Gracchus,  was  to  the  following  effect*:  **  Lu- 
cius Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  having  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  thrown  the  ge- 
neral of  the  enemy  into  prison,  it  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  to  com- 
mit a  general  of  the  Roman  people  to  a  place 
where  the  leaders  of  the  enemies  had  been  by 
him  confined*  Therefore  I  use  my  interpo- 
sition to  save  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus 
from  the  violence  of  my  colleagues." 


*  Scipionem  Asiaticum  quamvis  inimicum,  duci  in  car- 
cerem  non  est  passus.  T.  S.  Gracchus. — Aub.  Victor. 

*  A.  Gellius,  1.  T,  c.  19.  Previous  to  his  reading  said 
decree,  he  swore,  ^  se  cum  Scipionibns  in  gratiam  non 
rediiste." 
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When  the  entire  property  of  Ziii<nH8  Sdpia 
was  seized  and  valued,  it  was  found  inadequate 
to  the  payment  of  the  sum  demanded,  and 
what  redounded  to  his  honour  was,  that^mon^ 
all  his  effects,  there  was  not  found  the  trace  of 
the  smallest  article  which  could  be  considered 
as  Asiatic.  His  friends  and  relations,  indig* 
nant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  came 
and  offered  to  make  compensation  for  his  loss ; 
but  he  refused  to  accept  of  any  thing  except 
%vhat  was  barely  needful  for  his  maintenance. 
Whatever  was  necessary,  says  I^vy',  for  do- 
mestic use,  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  bis 
property  by  his  nearest  relations;  and  the  pub*, 
lie  hatred  which  had  been  directed  against  the 
Scipios,  recoiled  on  all  who  were  concerned  in 
'  the  prosecution. 

Can  any  thing  be  a  greater  proof,  how  tran- 
sient is  the  gale  of  public  favour,  than  the  treat<>-> 
ment  shewn  to  Lucius  Scipio?  a  treatment  which 
fully  justifies  Cicero  in  the  following  exclama* 
tion :  ^^  How  lamentable  is  the  situation  of  those 
citizens  who  have  done  the  republic  the  great- 
est services,  when  they  find  their  glorious  deeds, 
not  only  forgotten,  but  often  imputed  to  them 

»  livy,  1.  88,  c.  60. 
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nsthe  greistest  crimes/'  But  Rome  at  last  re- 
eov^edfrom  her  phrensy,  and  did  ample  justice 
to  his  innocence  and  merit^ :  for  history  informs 
tis>  she  took  pleasure  in  making  every  amends  for 
his  losses^  by  giving  him  such  various  opportuni- 
ties of  enriching  himself,  as  enabled  him  for  ten 
continued  days  to  celebrate  games  in  memory  , 
of  his  victory  over  Antiochus*. 

The  Scipios  were  so  senatt)le  of  the  disinte- 
fested  c(»iduct  of  Sempronius  Gracchus  through- 
out this  whole  business,  and  so  anxious  to  mark 
their  sense  of  it^  that  they  gave  him  in  marriage 
the  ytoungest  daughter  of  Africanus^  the  incom- 
parable Cornelia^  whose  two  sons^  Tiberius  and 
Cmus,  were  equally  renowned  for  their  virtues 
and  misfortunes.  But  the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Cornelia  was  betrothed  to 
Gracchus,  is  transmitted  by  Livy  among  the 
traditionary  stories  that  were  current  in  his  time. 
He  says,  that  the  senators  who  happened  to 
sup  together  in  the  capitoP  the  day  on  whicV 

•^See  Appendix,  No.  IV. 

^  Populus  RonuiDus  Stipein  spargere  cspit  Spurio 
PosthuraiOy  Qointo  Marcio,  Consulibus;  tanta  abun- 
dantia  pecania  erat,  ut  earn  conferret  Lucio  Scipioni, 
ex  qpk  is  ludos  fecit. — Plin.  1.  33,  c.  10. 

'  NoQ  contentus  enim  Scipio  auctore  senata,  in  Capi- 
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the  \ieiox$  attempt^  to  curry  Luciw  SQifio  to 
prison,  all  rose  m  a  body,  apd  requested  AMt 
caniM,  before  the  company  broke  up,  to  con* 
toaet  his  daughter  Coruelia  to  Skmprooius 
Gracqbus;  and  that  a  contract  was  executed 
in  due  form  in  the  presenoe  of  the  whole  as? 
sembly.  As  soon  as  Africanus  returned  home, 
he  told  his  wife  i^milia,  that  he  had  concluded  a 
match  for  her  you«ger  daughter ;  at  which  the 
lady,  feeling  her  pride  wounded,  indignantly 
cried  out,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  disposed 
of  their  common  child,  even  to  Sempronius 
Gracchus  himself,  without  consulting  her  mo* 
tberj  to  which  Africanus  made  this  reply; 
^^  Why,  woman,  Gracchus  k  the  very  man  to 
whpm  I  have  betrothed  her  !*' 

How  Ipng  Africanus  lived  at  Litemum,  or 
bow  he  spent  his  time  there,  is  not  ascertained* 
He  1^  nothing  for  which  he  could  rejjgroach 
himself  in  his  retreat :  not  so  his  unthankful 
countrymen,  whose  ingratitude,  as  has  ahreadj 
been  observed,  he  did  not  forget  at  the  hour  of 
his  death,  when  he  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  erected 

toUo  Jovis  epalo  cam  Gra^cho  coacordiam  connmuot* 
casse;  filiam  quoque  ei  Conieliani  pro^nvs  ibi  d^spwdk. 
— Val.  Max.  1 4,  c  2. 
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at  Literhum^  wherein  hb  bones  mighl  realj  mi 
his  country  be  deprived  of  the  honour  (tf  possess- 
ing them^. 

A  modern  writer  ^  in  his  hist<H7  of  the  Roman 
republic^  regrets  that  the  memory  of  Sdpio 
should  be  marked  by  so  peevish  a  stain ;  partir 
ctilarly  when  the  memory  of  Hannibal  13  free 
from  such  an  aspersion^  though  treated  worsQ 
than  Scipio ;  adding,  that  U  is  the  part  of  soch 
men  to  do  what  others  eannot  perform^  and  that 
6f  the  vulgar  and  malicious  to  detract  from  thett 
merit.  Other  Romans  were  proud  of  .  theif 
country,  but  Scipio  was  perhaps  the  first  Ro- 
man who  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
his  country  should  be  proud  of  him  ;  and  who, 
accordingly  bore  the  freedom  of  being  ques- 
tioned as  a  criminal  by  his  felkxw^citiaena,  with 
impatience  and  disdain.  However,  in  conse^ 
qiience  of  what  he  said,  when  dying,  of  his 
country's  ingratitude,  he  was  denied  a  funeral 

^  Afiricaaus  Superior  Don  solum  contusam  ct  confrac- 
tarn  belli  Punici  armis  rempublicam,  sed  pene  jam  ex- 
sanguem  atque  morientem,  Africs  dmninam  reddidit: 
cujus  clarissima  opera  injuriis  pensavdo  dvesvici  earn 
ignobiHs  ac  deserts  paludis  accolam  feceruats  ejuaqiir 
voluntarii  exilii  acerbitatem  non  tacitus  ad  inferos  tv^ 
sepulchre  suo  inscribi  jubendo^  ingrata  Patria,  ne  oisa 
qutdcm  mea,  Aa^.— Valbrivs  Maxim  us,  K  $»  c.  3. 

'  Ferguson, 
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orstion^  a  tribute  of  respect  not  refused  to  the 
cotniRonest  patrician.  This  mark  of  attention 
was  not  only  refused  him^  but  accusations  of 
misconduct  were  exhibited  against  him  by  his 
enemies.  The  splendour  of  his  victories,  and 
the  advantages  he  obtained  for  his  country,  were 
insufficient  to  protect  and  shelter  him  from  the 
murmurs  of  the  envious  and  the  calumnies  of 
the  mean^.  Henc^  is  founded  this  great  and 
important  truth,  that  there  is  no  security  against 
injury  or  reproach,  but  what  b  placed  in  the 
consciousness  of  integrity  and  virtue^. 

.  Be  this  thy  brazen  bulwark  of  defence, 
Still  to  preserve  thy  conscious  innocence. 
Nor  e'er  turn  pale  with  grief**. 

*  ^ipio  was  accused  of  being  a  great  sleeper,  and 
that  for  no  other  reason,  says  Montaigne,  but  that  men 
were  displeased,  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  whom  no 
other  &nlt  was  to  be  found.  Montaigne  quotes  no  autho- 
rity for  the  above  anecdote. 

'  A  good  conscience  is  a  port,  which  is  land-locked  on 
every  side;  and  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade,  no 
^empests  can  arise.  There  a  man  may  stand  up  on  the 
shore,  and  not  only  see  his  own  image,  but  that  of  his 
Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  undisturbed  and  silent 
waters,— DaTDEN. 
>o  •i-.^Uic  mums  aheneus  esto 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nullft  pallescere  culpft. 

HORACB* 
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.  Yet  DotwiUisUnding  all  the  lU^^uf^  that 
existed  among  certain  people  at  Rome,  the  day 
on  which  ,the  news  of  Scipio's  death  was  known, 
proved  a  day  of  general  sorrow:  for  the  very 
men  who  refused  to  pay  him  the  appropriate 
and  usual  honours,  could  not  help  minglii^ 
their  tears  with  those  of  the  public'. 

Livy  says,  he  saw  at  Liternum  the  monu- 
ment, which  was  erected  to  him,  and  the  statue 
which  stood  on  the  t(^  of  it,  lying  on  the 
ground,  where  it  had  been  blown  down  by  a 
storm.  Pliny  writes,  that  in  his  time  was  to  be 
seen  a  myrtle*  of  an  extraordinary  size,  grow- 
ing at  Liternum,  underneath  which  was  a  cave 
wherein,  it  was  said,  a  dragon  watched  the  soul 
of  that  great  man.  There  were  also  to  be  seen 
:some  olive  trees'  planted  by  his  own  hand. 
All  these  inconsiderable  objects  serve  to  shew 
how  much  the  idea  of  greatness  is  attached  to 
every  circumstance  connected  in  the  most  dis- 
tant manner  with  illustrious  men;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  that  each  inspires  interest,  and  claims 
some  attention. 

*  livy,  1.  38,  c.  56. 

^  Item  myrtus  eodem  loco  conspicute  magnitudinis. 
Sobest  specQSy  in  qu6  mnnes  ejus  custodire  draco  traditur. 
— Plin.  1. 16,  c.  43. 

3  Manft  sata  oliva.^PiiN.  1. 16.  c.  43. 
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Tb^re  uta  a  n^ntoient  ci  ike  Scipioi  at 
Rome,  ouUtde  the  Capemaa  gale,  whereoR 
were  erected  three  itatues>  two  of  tbem  were 
said  to  be  those  of  Publiiis  and  Lacins  Scipk», 
and  the  third  that  of  the  po^  Eanius* ,  The 
erection  (tf  this  monument  in  happi^  times, 
proves  that  great  men,  though  they  have  suf- 
fered more  persecutions  in  republics  than  in 
other  fcmns  of  government,  yet  sooner  or  lal^ 
the  day  of  retribution  arrives,  wh^rm  lumpte 
justice  is  paid  to  their  memories'^*  Though  no 
people  were  mote  capable  of  apptedating  the 
ravard  due  to  merit,  thi^  the  Emmms,  we 
most  at  the  same  time  allow^  that  the  remetii<- 
brance  6f  no  man,  was  mori^  iikely  to  in^^re 
such  a  sentiment  than  that  of  Afiricanufiu 

That  commonwealths  have  frequently  treated 
with  great  severity  their  eminent  generals,  is  a 
matter  which  reqaifed  little  demobstiiation,  it 
appearing  l^om  history^  that  such  slates  have 
generally  made  use  of  them^  as  men  have  done 

1 f ; -■  M 

^  One  eminent  mark  of  respect  was  shewn  to  Scipio's 
memory,  even  in  Valerius  Maximus*s  time^  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius — ^'Imaginem  in  Gelll  Jovis  op- 
timi  uiaximi  positam  habet,  quae  quotiescunque  funus 
aliquod  Cornelias  celebrandum  est,  inde  petitur^  unique 
illi  instar  atrii^  capitolium  est. — Val*  Max.  L  8.  c.  15. 
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of  gtekt  trees^  uttdi^r  which  they  have  taken 
shdteri  in  foul  and  stormy  weather;  but  wh^ti 
the  weather  has  become  fair^  they  have  stripped 
them  of  their  leaves  and  plucked  off  their  fruits^ 
and  cut  down  their  longest  add  fairest  branches* 
Having  noticed  two  visits  paid  to  Liternum 
by  Livy  and  Pliny,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  a  third,  which  was  lately  made  to 
it  by  the  author^  of  the  Classical  Tour  through 
Itidy,  a  work  which,  for  good  taste  and  liberal 
sentiments,  merits  the  attention  of  every  gentler- 
man  and  scholar.  ^^  The  situation  of  liternum^,'' 
says  the  author,  <^is  neither  beautiful  noK  healthy, 

■  ■        ■  I    r  t         ■    I.  ■■       III      I   I    ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ^— di— — — ^M*^it» 

^'  Eey.  John  Cbetwode  Eustace;  by  whose  deaths  po- 
lite  literature  has  lost  a  warm  admireri  and  the  Catholic 
Church  an  enlightened  friend. 

^  literni  hone&tius  Scipio,  quam  Baiis  exulabat:  i-uiiia 
ejusnon  est  t^un  mollitef  coUoconda. — Seneca,  EpIs.  51. 

S^n^que  y  possedoit  la  maison  oill  Scipion  faticieh 
pasia  left  derniites  ann^es  de  sa  tie»  Bile  ^toit  batie  de 
piefre  de  taille>  avec  une  muraille  ^et  de  tours^  dans  le 
gout  d*une  forteresse.  Elie  etoit  situ^e  au  milieu  d'un. 
bois  d'oliviers  et  de  myrtes;  on  voyoit  de.ceu^t^a  du 
terns  de  Pline,  qui  avoient  ^t^  plant^s  de  la  main  de 
Soipion  deux  cens  cinquante  ans  auparavHint.  On  y 
voyoit  un  beau  reservoir  capable  d*abreuver  un  arm^e,  et 
,un  petit  baiti  ^troit  et  tenebreus  k  la  mode  des  anciens. 
— Gibbon. 
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but  its  name  is  ennobled  1^  the  le^dence  of 
Sdpio  Afiricanus,  who  passed  there  the  latter 
years  of  his  life^  a  voluntary  exile,  in  obscurity, 
rural  labour,  and  philosophical  studies.  Whe- 
ther he  was  buried  at  litemum,  or  not,  wis  a  . 
subject  of  doubt  even  in  Livy's  time  }  however, 
either  a  tomb  or  cenoteph  was  erected  to  him 
there:  a  stone,  on  which  the  vretd  Patria  is 
still  legible,  is  supposed  to  have  contained  part 
of  the  inscription  mgrata  patria,  &c.  and  gives 
to  the  modem  tower  the  appellation  of  Torre  di 
Patria'^.  His  villa  still  remained  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  with  great 
solidity,  and  surrounded  like  a  Gothic  castle 
with  a  wall  and  tower.  A  rampart  was  also  ne- 
cessary, as  it  stood  on  the  con&ies  of  the  Gfol- 
Unaria  Pinus,  a  forest  at  one  time  the  abode, 
and  at  all  times  the  occasional  resort,  of  ban- 
ditti." 

If,  as  some  authors  write,  Sdpio  died  at 
Litemum,  it  is  probable  that  his  ashes  were  first 

^  Torre  4it  Fatria,  une  lieue  an  nord  de  Cames,  d  Tem- 
bouchni^  da  lintenie,  oa  Clanio,  est  uae  andenne  tour, 
aififli  appell^  parce  qu'on  y  voit  en  gros  caracteres  le 
mot  Patria,  reste  d'une  andenne  inscription ;  c'etoit,  di^ 
on,  le  Tombeau  de  Sdpion  rAfricam.— De  la  Lavdi^ 
t.  7. 
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iiiterrid«t  liifl  vHla,  and  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed to  the  family  sepulchre  in  Rome^  on  the 
Via  Capena,  where  a  sarcophagus  was  found  a 
few  years  ago^  inscribed  with  his  name^  Cicero 
speaks  with  great  confidence  of  the  y^ar  in 
which  Scipio  died ;  yet  Livy  found  so  great  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  historians  on  the 
subject,  that  he  declares  himself  unable  to  as- 
certain it.  From  a  fragment  in  Polybius  we 
learn,  that  in  his  time  the  authors  who  had 
written  of  Scipio,  were  ignorant  of  some  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  and  mistaken  in  others ;  and 
from  livy  it  appears,  that  the  accounts  respect- 
ing his  life,  trial,  death,  funeral  and  sepulchre, 
were  so  contradictory,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
delenmne  what  tradition,  or  whose  writings  he 
ought  to  credit.  The  general  opinion  b,  that 
he  died  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age ; 
though  a  modem  writer^  in  his  Universal  His- 
tory, withqut  quoting  any  authority,  says  he 
died  at  his  country  seat  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

*  Swioburne,  in  his  travels  through  Ital^,  s^ys,  that  n« 
ara  or  moBumental  inscription  belonging  to  thii  ilLostri- 
ous  member  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios^  has  been  found 
in  their  sepulchre  lately  discovered  at  Rome,  near  the 
i;ate  of  St.  Sebastian. 

'  Anqaetil. 

M 
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No  character  has  been  cdet)rated  #ith  more 
cordial  praise  by  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
(Hobke  excepted),  than  that  of  Sdpio  Africa* 
nas.  His  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  most 
ettainent  military  characters*^  of  the  republic, 
as  being  a  man,  whose  talents  as  a  soldier  were 
peculiarly  conspicuous ;  for  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, his  father  owed  him  his  life,  Bt  the  battle 


'®  One  of  Scipio's  memorable  sayings  io  war,  I  shall 
give  the  reader  from  Valerius  Maximus. — Soipio  Africa- 
nus  used  to  say,  that  in  the  business  of  war,  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  cry,  I  had  not  thought,  non  putaram,  he  being 
of  opinion,  that  all  matters  to  be  transacted  by  the  sword, 
y^ert  not  to  be  undertaken,  till  after  most  serious  and 
well-weighed  deliberation,  and  the  justice  of  the  same 
fuUy  ascertained.  For  that  error  is  not  to  be  remedied, 
which  is  committed  in  the  heat  and  violence  of  war.  He 
added,  we  should  never  engage  with  an  enemy  except 
where  the  necessity  was  urgent,  and  the  opportunity  fin 
vorable — most  prudent  advice.  For  to  omit  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  fighting,  when  there  is  every  prospect  of  success, 
is  madness  in  the  extreme  :  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  man  who  is  forced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting,  and 
yet  declines  the  contest,  terminates  his  own  pusillani- 
mity by  the  most  disastrous  issue.  Of  such  as  commit 
these  blunders  in  war,  the  one  party  knows  not  how  to 
make  use  of  the  smiles  of  fortune,  nor  does  the  other 
know  how  to  resist  her  frowns.— Val.  Maximus,  1. 7,  c.  2. 
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of  thfcTidnus^  and  Ws  conntry,  its'saftftjr  at  the 
battle  of  Zama.  Scipio  v^as  firequetitly  heard  to 
say,  that  he  had  rather  save  the  life  of  a  singfe 
soMier,  than  destroy  a  thou^nd  enemies^  a 
golden  sentiment,  which  was  frequently  in  the 
mouth  of  the  virtuous' Antoninus  Pius^,  By 
this  humanity  of  disposition,  he  was  not  only 
beloved  by  his  army,  who  considered  him  as 
their  father  and  protector,  but  likewise  byaH 
foreign  nations,  who  admired  his  goodness  and 
equity.  In  the  sedition  that  broke  out  at  Sucro, 
in  Spain,  which  necessarily  required  the  making 
some  examples^  he  said,  he  thought  it  like  the 
tearing  out  of  his  own  bowels,  when  he  saw 
himself  obliged  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  eight 
thousand  men  by  the  death  of  thirty. 

But  besides  the  many  rare  gifts  of  nature  that 
Scipio  had  above  all  others,  there  was  in  him 
also,  according  as  the  old  writer  of  his  life  word- 
eth  it,  a  certain  princely  grace  and  majesty. 
Furthermore,  he  was  marvellous  gentle  and 
courteous  unto  them  that  came  to  him,  and  had 
an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a  passing  gift  to  win 
every  man.  He  was  very  grave  in  his  gesture 
and  behaviour,  and  ever  wore  long  hair*.     In 

'  Ceperat  jam  ante  Numidam  (Massinissam)  ex  famfi. 

m2 
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§mt^  he  «M»  tndy  a  noUe  captain,  worthy  of  all 
commendatioii,  and  excelled  in  all  virtues,  which 
did  so  delight  his  mind,  that  he  W9s  wont  to 
say,  (according  to  the  rqxirt  of  Cato  the  ecu* 
sor),  '^  that  he  was  never  less  idle  than  when 
at  leisure,  nor  less  alooe  than  when  alone'.''  A 
nagnificent  sentence,  exdaims  Cicero,  and  wor- 

f«nim  gestaram  admirado  Tiii:  substkueratqae  animo 
speciem  quoqne  corporis  amplam  ac  magni^cam,  Cete- 
r^m  major  praesentis  yeoeratio  cepit;  et  pneterquam  quM 
,  su&pte  natur^  multa  majestas  incrat,  adornabat  promissa 
Caesaries,  habitusque  corporis  non  cultus  munditiis,  sed 
Tirilis  ver^  ac  militaris,  et  setas  in  medio  viriura  robore, 
quod  plenius  nrtidiusqae  ex  morbo  velat  renovatus  flos 
jutenUB  faciebat — Livr,  L  2d^  c.  35. 

*  Cicero  de  Officiis,  I.  8,  c.  1, 

St.  Ambrose,  in  the  first  cb<4>ter  of  bis  third  book  de 
OfficHSf  shews  that  the  maxim  in  the  text  is  older  than 
'  Scipioi  and  that  it  was  verified  in  a  more  illustrious  man- 
ner in  the  characters  of  Moses,  Elijah^  Elisha,  and  the 
Aposdes,  who  performed  so  many  miracles,  when  they 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  no  employment.  He  adds,  that 
a  good  man  is  never  alone,  because  he  is  perpetually  pre- 
sent with  God;  that  he  is  never  unemployed,  because  he  is 
always  meditating;  that  he  seems  to  be  unknown,  and  yet 
stands  in  the  most  eminent  point  of  view ;  that  when  death 
seems  to  extinguish  him,  he  enjoys  a  more  happy  state  of 
existence ;  that  he  is  never  more  joyful,  than  when  he 
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thy  of  so  great  and  wise  a  person  ;>b]rwhicii-lt 
appears,  Aat  in  the  midst  of  leisure,  he  could 
torn  his  thoughts  to  business,  and  was  used^ 
when  alone,  to  commune  with  himself;  so  tfaa^ 
he  was  never  property  idle,  nor  e?er  stood  m 
need  of  company  to  entertain  him  in  his  soli* 
tude.  The  feme  of  his  illustrious  actions  was  so 
great,  that  wherever  he  went,  all  descriptions  of 
people  were  anxious  to  visit  him ;  mud  a  report 
was  current  at  the  time,  that  several  captains  of 
pirates  came  to  see  him,  and  kiss  his  victorious 
hands^ ;  for  virtue  has  such  power  and  influence 
with  all  ranks  of  people,  that  it  makes  not  only 
the  good,  but  the  bad,  to  love  and  respect  it. 
What  a  public  display  is  here  given  of  this  great 
man's  glory^,  which  could  extort  respect,  and  as 
it  were,  a  sort  of  veneration,  from  loose  and  pro- 
seems  to  be  ia  affliction;  never  richer,  than  when  be 
seems  poor,  because  all  his  bs^ppiness  consists  in  the  rec* 
titude  of  his  mind. 

3  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  2,  c.  10. 

^  Quid  hoc  fructu  majestatis  excelsius?  Quid  etiam 
jucundius?  Hostis  iram  admiration^  sui  placavit:  spec* 
taculo  presei^tis  sue  latronum  gestientes  oculos  obstnpe- 
fecit.  Delapsa  calo  sidera,  hondnihus  si  se  offhranf,  vene^ 
ratUmit  ampliut  non  recijnent. 
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^^ati4Wi  of  all  justice  and  bamamty!  The  M. 
iM^rkm  of  the  life  of  Scipio^  s^yn,  bis  enemies 
i^entiroes  proved  his  vfUisntness,  the  v«n*> 
%iaifihed  bis  mercy  and  clemency,  and  all  other 
men  hU  faithfulness.  He  then  notices  an  epi^ 
tapb  tbait  was  found  near  Citieta^  on  a  plate  of 
copper  set  in  a^oEiarble  t<vnb^  which  I  will  take 
the  lijberty  irfgiving^  a$  modernised  from  the  pid 
£i^]ish  version. 

Hie  mail  that  kdd  die  Punic  trophies  low, 
And  Ibird  her  cbaaipipu,  Eoiae's  most  dreaded  foe ; 
Who  with  fresh  laureate  wreaths  her  temples  crowo'd, 
Aud  o'er  new  kingdoms  stretched  her  empire's  bound, 
Here  lies  in  dust— the  monumental  stone, 
A  sad  memorial,  tells  Ijer  glory  gone; 
¥r^m  Europe,  and  whom  Afric  scarce  of  old 
Contaiii'4 — is  now  a  Uule  heap  of  mould. 

What  does  Lucretius  write  of  our  mighty 
hero  ? 

Scipiades,  belli  fulmen,  Carthaginis  horror, 
Ossa  dedit  terrs,  proinde  ac  famul'  infimus  esset. 

The  Koman  chief,  the  Carthaginian  dread, 

Scipio^  the  thuodcrJMtof  war,  isde^d,  ^ 

And  like  a  comn^on  slave,  by  AAe  m  trii^opih  led.     ^ 

But  where  are  now  vanished  the  splendid  glo- 
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lies  of  the  migbty  N^[K>le9ii^,  whio^  i>uiaherle$g 
mrtories  almost  bore  the  stamp  of  supei^a«ti^ 
agency  ? 

Embattrd  nations  strove  in  vain 
Tbe  hero's  glpry  to  restrain ; 

Streams  arin'd  with  rocks,  and  mountains  red  with  fire^ 
'      In  vain  against  his  force  conspire. 
Behold  him  from  that  towering  height 
In  ocean,  set  in  endless  night. 

In  what  manner  Scipio  passed  his  time  at  XjU 
temum^  is  little  known ;  Pope  supposes  he  was 
equally  great  there^  as  he  was  in  all  the  magni- 
ficence of  triumph  : 

Bold  Scipio,  Saviour  of  the  Romap  state^ 
Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great'. 

Some  writers  say,  Scipio  amused  himself  dur- 
ing his  retirement,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  farm, 
and  in  the  conversation  of  the  wise  and  good, 
without  feeling  the  least  regret  at  being  excluded 
firom  a  scene  in  which  he  had  appeared  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his 
country*  '*  Endeavour,"  says  a  npble  writer,  in 
his  Reflections  on  Exile,  ^^  to  copy  after  the  ex-  * 

^  Such  was  the  lot  th'  iqonortal  Roman  chose. 
Great  in  his  trimoph,  greater  in  repose. 

S.  BOTSK» 
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tmpk  of  Scipio  at  liternum.  Be  able  to  say  to 
yourself, 

^  Innocuas  amo  delicias,  doctamque  quietem. 

''"Rural  amusements  and  philosophical  medita- 
tions will  make  your  hours  glide  smoothly  on ; 
and  if  the  indulgence  of  Heaven  has  given  you 
a  iriend  like  Lselius^  nothing  is  wanting  to  make 
you  completely  happy/* 

In  all  Scipio's  campaigns,  Lselius  was  his 
chief  assistant,  and  the  man  in  whom  he  placed 
his  greatest  confidence.  But  the  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  them,  was  not  more  conspi- 
cuous than  was  that  which  connected  afterwards 
the  son  of  the  one  with  the  grandson  of  the  other*^. 

^  It  should  be  observed  here^  that  Lord  Bolingbroke 
often  confounds  the  younger  with  the  elder  Scipio;  a  mis- 
take into  which  Montaigne  has  fallen ;  and  what  is  much 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  eireu  Horace  has  Scarcely 
avoided  it. 

—-Non  celeres  fugae, 
Rejectaque  retrorsum  Annibalis  rains: 
Non  incendia  Carthaginis  impiae. 
Ejus,  qui  domit^  nomen  ab  Afridt 
Lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 
Laudes,  quam  Calabne  Pierides. 

Horace,  O.  1. 4,  O.  8. 
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Whether  LeeljiiM  cheered  the  hours  of  Sk^o's 
retirement,  is  not  distinctly  marked  in  history  by 
any  writer.  The  poet  Ennius  is  known  to  have 
been  held  in  such  particular  esteem  by  him,  that 
he  ordered  the  body  of  his  learned  friend  to  be 
placed  by  his  side'.  The  Yery  wish  he  felt  of  hav- 
ing the  same  common  sepulchre  with  so  distin- 
guished a  poet,  is  a  decided  proof  of  the  love  he 
had  for  polite  literature; 

Here  Scipio  rests,  and  Ennius,  side  by  side, 
One  Rome's  high  chief,  and  one  Calabria's  pride^. 

Valerius  Maximus^  observes,  that  Scipio  paid 
this  very  particular  honour  to  Ennius,  from  a 
conviction  that  his  own  actions  would  derive  ad- 

^  Fa  Scipione  uno  de*  primi  eroi  della  Romana  repub- 
lica,  cfaialla  ^oria  dell'  armi  quella  ancordelle  lettere  fe- 
licimente  congiunse;  ed  Ennio  fu  uno  de'dotti  uomini 
cui  e^i  anche  in  mezzo  al  rumore  delP  armi  godeva  di 
avere  a  fianchi. — ^Tiraboschi. 

Prior  Africanus  Q.  Ennii  statuam  sepulchro  suo  imponi 
jossit,  clarumque  illud  nomen,  imo  verb  spolium  ex  tertift 
orbis  part^  raptum,  in  cinere  supremo  cum  poetse  titoid. 
legi.— Plin.  1.7,  c.  30. 

'  Ennius  eraeruit,  Calabris  in  montibus  ortus 

Contiguus  poni,  Scipio  magne,  tibi. 

OviD,  Ars  Amatoria,  1.  3,  1. 409. 
»  Lib.  8,  c.  14. 
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ditipttaJ  loj^tre  from  tlie  poet's  w^ity^gs;  that  tbo 
ipemorial  of  them  would  endure  as  long  ^  tUe 
lUwan  evoipm  should  flourish,  and  Africa  h^ 
si^hjecl;  to  Itajy,  and  the  Capitol  comnoiand  thp 
world,  provide  that  tb^y  had  the  mlvantfige  of 
being  rewarded  in  the  works  of  genius, 

'°  He  fought,  he  conquer'd,  not  for  vulgar  fame. 
But  with  that  blazonry  to  crown  his  name, 
^  Which  Clio's  hand  bestows;  for  this  the  bard 
Was  the  prime  object  of  the  chiePs  regard; 
For  honour  loves,  beneath  the  Muse's  eye, 
Ambitious  of  her  smile,  )the  task  to  ply : 
Wbpe'er  a^piie  tq  deeds  of  h^h  reaowp. 
The  Muse's  charms  with  holy  rev'rence  own. 

If  there  is  an  exceptionable  part  in  Sdpio's 
public  conduct,  sajrs  an  elegant  modem  writer, 
it  is  Aat  of  not  vindicating  his  character  from 
the  charge  of  the  impeachment,  and  treating  the 
accusation  with  the  utmost  disdain.  When  he 
refused  complying  with  the  summons  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  withdrew  to  his  villa,  he  answered 
all  the  purposes  which  they  who  were  the  most 

■°  Non  sine  Pieriis  exercuit  artibus  arma, 
Semper  erat  vatum  maxima  cura  duci, 
Graudet  enim  virtus  testes  sibi  jungere  musas. 
Carmen  amat  quisque  carming  digAa  gjSfiU 
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modern  funoog  bf9  eneimes^  had  ia  view  bj.the 
prosecttlkm ;  aod  as  it  removed  him  by  a  sort  of 
Yc^votary  exile  from  JRome,  it  rendered  hb  powar 
no  longer  aa  objeet  of  danger  or  alarm.  Besides, 
it  vma  the  opkAou  of  Jhe  most  ctmstitutioiial  re- 
{mMieans^  that  no  ettij^en  ought  to  stand  so  high 
above  his  fellows,  as  not  to  be  made  amenable 
to  the  laws  for  his  conduct;  for  it  was  thdr  opi^ 
,Dion,  that  nothing  contributed  more  towards 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  liberty,  than  that 
the  most  powerful  should  be  brought  to  trial ; 
Cato  being  used  to  say,  that  that  commonwed 
could  not  be  accounted  free,  which  stood  in  awe 
icrfany  man.  The  greatest  services  joined  to  the 
clearest  innocence,  are  not  deemed  saffieient  to 
justify  a  generaFs  holding  himself  unacoMHiliMe 
to  the  public,  whose  servant  he  is,  for  the  ad>- 
ministntkm  of  whatever  is  eommitted  to  his  eare. 

The  best  of  men  liave  ever  lov'd  repose; 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray, 
Where  the  soul  souri^^  and  gn^duai  rapcour  grows^ 
Eoxbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  fairest  ray. 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away; 
So  Scipio  to  the  soft  Cumsan  shore, 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before*. 

"  Livy,  1.  38,  c.  50. 

^  Thomson-^Castle  of  Indolence* 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  thi  Ency- 
clopeedia,  that  there  is  not  perhaps  a  person  wfae 
does  greater  hononrto  the  Roman  repuUie,  than 
Scipio  Africanus^  who  was  accustomed  to  per- 
suade his  soldiers^  that  he  was  directed  and  in- 
q>ired  by  the  gods ;  yet  after  giving  this  as  their 
opinion,  they  ask,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  gods  did  not  inspire  him  to  give  in  his  ac* 
counts  ?  To  this  may  be  offered  the  following  so« 
tutioo— -Scipio  could  not  dispute  the  constitu- 
tional right  his  enemies  had  of  bringing  him  to 
a  trial ;  but  the  conviction  he  felt  within  himself, 
of  his  own  unspotted  innocence,  was  the  true 
cause  of  his  not  pleading  in  vindication  of  what, 
he  thought,  required  no  defence.  His  pride  w%» 
wounded  by  unjust  suspidon,  and  his  wounded 
spiritdictated  nought  but  silence.  This  silence 
he  vttnly  imagined  would  have  been  as  eloquent 
in  his  justification,  as  if  he  had  sfioken  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.  Even  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  so  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
that  though  a  resolution  had  passed  for  sending 
the  proper  officers  to  compel  his  appearance  to 
the  last  tribunitial  summons,  he  interposed  his 
negative,  and  declared  that  the  apology  pleaded 
in  his  favour,  of  ill  health,  was  sufficient ;  at  the 
same  time  saying,  that  Scipio's  house  should  be 
respected  as  sacred  from  all  violation,  in  conside* 
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ration  oi  fais  personal  merits  and  the  great  pnUic 
services  lie  had  rendered  to  his  country. 

The  period  of  the  world  in  which  Scipio  lived, 
was  the  most  interesting  of  any  in  the  histories 
of- Greece  or  Rome ;  it  was  a  great  moment,  and 
Scipio  was  equal  to  it.    His  birth,  according  to 
Valerius  Maximus^,  was  preordmned  by  the  gods^ 
that  there  might  be  one  man  in  whom  virtue  was 
to  appear  arrayed  in  all  her  native  perfection. 
But  characters  are  sometimes  best  appreciated 
by  considering  them  in  a  comparative  point  of 
view,  or  juxta-position  with  others.   Let  us  then 
compare  him  to  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
antiquity,  the  first  Caesar,  and  the  first  Cato ;  I 
would  rather  say,  reputed  to  be  the  best  and 
greatest,  for  I  am  for  from  thinking  them  so  in 
reality.    Compare  the  first  trait  of  Cesar's  cha- 
racter, I  mean  his  producing  at  his  aunt's  fune- 
ral, in  defiance  of  the  dictator  Sylla,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  the  images  of  Marius^,  a 
bad  citizen,  to  the  first  act  of  Scipio,  the  saving 
of  his  father's  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus, 


'  V.  Maximus,  1.  6,  c.  9. 

*  Cesfir  made  a  speech  in  commendation  of  his  aunt 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Marius,  and  caused  images  of  her  to 
be  carried  in  the  funeral  procession.— Hooke,  vol.  iii. 
p.  304. 
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atid  the  preservatlott  of  ^  remains  of  ^e  Ro- 
man army  after  the  battle  of  Cannee.  Compare' 
the  unconstitutional  (^mmission  obtained  by 
Caesar  with  immense  intrigue  for  the  command 
in  Gaul  for  ten  years,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  raise  an  army  and  exercise  a  power  indepen- 
dent of  the  constitution ;  and  did  thereby  raise 
oa  army  which  he  afterwards  marched  against 
Rome.  Compare  such  an  act  with  the  honoura- 
ble manner  in  which  Scipio  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Spun,  when  nobody  else  had  the 
courage  to  undertake  it ;  and  his  reconciliation 
atid  reconquest  of  that  kingdom  to  Rome,  toge- 
ther with  the  formation  of  an  army  which  he  af- 
terwords carried  intb  Africa.  Compare  Cttsar'^ 
passing  t^e  Rubicon,  imd  driying  the  senate  out 
(^  Rome,  to  Scipio's  passing  into  Africa,  and  his 
drawing  Hannibsd  out  df  Mly.  Compare  the 
b«ttle  of  PhaitsaBa,  fought  against  a  feUow^iti*^ 
zen,  and  an  inferior  captain,  witli  that  of  Zama, 
fought  s^inst  the  eternal  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived,  except  him 
who  conquered  him.  Compare  their  subsequent 
triumphs — that  of  Csesar,  wherein  he  exhibited 
the  image  of  Cato*,  and  that  of  Scipio,  in  which 

'  Appian  notices  the  circumstance  of  Caesar's  intro- 
ducing into  his  uiumph  a  representation  of  Cato  tearing 
out  his  own  bowels. 
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he  e!thil»ted  thife  knage  of  Syphax ;  that  of  Ccesar 
over  his  ceuntry,  and  that  of  Scipio,  which  was 
the  triumph  of  his  country  oyer  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Let  us  now  compare  the  consequences 
that  followed  the  two  battles ;  and  first,  that  of 
Pharsalia,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  t]pranny  that  cursed  mankind  for  ages, 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth,  in  the  person 
of  one  man,  until  the  house  of  Caesar  had  not 
only  disgraced  and  dishonoured  all  the  great  fa- 
milies of  the  empire,  but  punished  them  for 
their  ambition  j  and  then  turned  bn  itself,  and 
ttHirdered  every  soul  belonging  to  it,  so  that 
ndt  one  remained  of  the  execrable  race.  Com*- 
paore  such  a  conse<|uence  of  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia  to  that  of  Zama,  which  placed  Rome  at  the 
head  of  the  world.  Compare  Caesar's  ascending 
the  throne  in  consequence  of  his  victcNry,  pos- 
sessed of  the  entire  power  and  wealth  of  the  Ro- 
man state,  after  sacrificing  above  a  million  of 
men  to  raise  himself  to  that  bad  eminence,  and 
at  the  same  time  projecting  the  conquest  of  Par- 
thia,  that  there  should  be  no  end  to  slavery,  or 
respite  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Compare  all 
that  to  Scipio's  refusing  the  consulship  and  dic- 
tatorship for  life,  and  retiring  without  power, 
without  wealth,  and  without  reward,  to  the  sea- 
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side,  to  enj<yy  solitude^  teaming^  ond  tht^^iser- 
sation  of  a  few  chosen  friends,  tc^ther  with,  his 
own  conscious  siqperiority  ov«r  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

To  continue  our  comparison-— compare  Qb- 
sar's  mercy  with  that  of  Scipio ;  the  mercy  of 
.the  latter,  who  gave  to  hb  captive  every  thing 
he. had;  and  tlie  mercy  of  C^asar,  who^  robbed 
his  fellow-citizen  of  hi^  liberty^  ^nd  ^ef|t^|)im  oidy 
his  life.  Compare  Csesar's  gallantly  Mritb  Cato's 
sister,  to  Scipio's  continence^,  and  amiable  de- 
meanour towards.the  Sp^^sh  captive.  QihiM 
Scipio  appealing^  to  the;  gods  frooi  the  fM^HiiiatifQQ 
brought  s^ainst  him  by  a  di^qtiout  trihip^, 
and  Cieesar  threatci^iog  the^oftcct^feifeWthf, 
who  opposed  him  when  l»eakiQg  oj9»ei\  the  ^coflk* 
sury.   In  fine,  compare  th^  political  uxtd&i^mnai 

*  M.etellus  was  the  tribmie  wfaooppostd^^ib^oleBt 
measure,  which  caused  Cassar  to  treat  him  mth  gMiit 
roughness;  telling  him  that  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  laws 
in  the  midst  of  arms,  and  that  he  was  master  not  onl^ 
of  the  money,  but  of  the  lives  of  all  he  conquered.  The 
tribune  not  being  intimidattfi  by  this  language,  perse- 
vered in  his  opposition.  Caesar  then  threatened  to  Inll 
him,  saying,.  <<  An  ignoras,  adokaoens,  difficiHas  •  ease 
mihi  dicere  hoc,  qu^m  facere?*' — Don't  yoa  knefWy  jMtBg 
mao;  that  i(  is  harder  for  me  to  sa^  it  thaa  t^  4o  }^i 
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Cmaat  witKOodlos,  bis  Menddiip  with  Antony, 
Us  persecution  of  Cicero,  and  his  toleration  of 
Catiline,  with  Scipio's  friendship  with  LsBlios, 
with  JSonius,  wtthSeroproniosGraccho^  and  all 
the  best  men  of  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived. 

In  considering  the  relative  situations  of  Scipio 
and  Cato,  the  following  circumstances  are  not 
undeserving  of  attention,  as  they  serve  to  illus- 
trate their  respective  characters.    Cato  had  not 
the  opportunities  which  Scipio  possessed:  he 
had  not  the  command  of  the  Spanish  war,  nor 
of  the  riches  of  the  East ;  but  as  he  had  not  the 
opportunities,  be  consequenflj^iad  not  the  merit 
aiiiing  from  them.    Cato  protested  against  the 
IttJEUiies  oT  the  EfMrt,  and  the  existence  of  Car- 
thage ;  Seipio  resisted  the  first,  aud  subdued  the 
lalter,  hfvAAdi  he  made  the  censor  his  involun- 
tary panegyrist*    Scifno  opposed  the  malice  of 
his  couatry  in  the  persecution  of  Hannibal; 
^Cato  fomented  this  malice,  in  her  persecution  of 
the  conquered  city  of  Carthage,  and  assisted  in 
abetting  a  fidse  charge  against  a  man  who  had 
aaved  his  country,  in  this  point  of  view  becom- 
ing a  sections  incendiary  against  innocence  and 
virtue.    Cato  persevered  in  keeping  alive  the 
people's  ingratitude  and  injustice;    by  doing 
which^  Scipio's  brother  was  tried  and  found 
guilty;  but  as  the  grounds  of  his  conviction 
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were  not  siifficieDt,  the  toai&DMi  naB  was 
ifccquitled^  and  his  persecutors  o&t^teA.  3%i6 
disingenucms  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  eessoi^^ 
in  addition  to  his  iin]f<Nmi  perseetftion  cf  Scipio^ 
brings  Cato  down  i0  his  proper  standard  of  esti- 
matioD^  a  first-rate  ini  rigour^  a  second-rate  in 
virtae. 

fai  o«ir  comparison  of  Scipio  wkh  Csesar^  we 
omitted  to  observe,  tiiat  the  only  point  wherein 
their  characters  can  admit  of  eqa^ity,  k  in  the 
«rt  of  war,  and  even  m  this  respect,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  asc^rtian  their  comparative  merits^  for 
it  is  to  be  obserred,  that  diougti  Csessnr  was  fd- 
iowed  to  possess  the  first-rate  talents  for  war,  die 
never  had  to  contend  with  a  first-rate  ^neral. 
The  two  greatest  battles  ever  fought,  were  tiiose 
of  Zama  and  Pfaarsalia,  for  the  one  ^ve  llie 
^orld  to  Rome,  and  the  other  gave  it  'to  Cfiasi^. 
In  the  first,  Scipio  conquered  the  most  consum- 
saate  general  that  ever  lived;  and  in  the  last, 
Caesar  fought  against  a  second-rate  general>.and 
Would  have  been  beaten,  had  he  fou^t  againsrt 
a  first,  fOT  Hannibal,  iii  Pompey's  sHuaticm, 
'would  have  conqijered,  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
C^sars  had  never  existed'.    The  pre-eminiRice 

^  On  one  occasion  Caesar  said  to  iiis  friends — "  This 
day  the  irictory  would  have  been  the  enem/^  faad.dieir 
^tieral  (PolD})ey)  knoim  how  to  conquer.* 
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of  men  is  ascertained  with  some  tolerable  preci- 
sion when  they  undertake^  and  successfully  per- 
form^ that  from  which  other  men  withdraw^  or 
that  which  other  men  oppose.  Scipio  undertook 
the  government  of  Spain,  which  all  appeared  to 
decline ;  and  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  at  the  time  the  enemy  was  in  his  own, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  most  men 
of  that  day^,  but  since  admitted  by  all  great  ge* 
nerals  to  be  a  wise  stratagem  of  war. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  comparison 
of  Scipio  and  Csesar,  because  the  world  is  ever 
disposed  to  prefer  courage  to  justice,  though  the 
one  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  the 
other  with  the  Deity ;  for  if,  among  the  ancients, 
some  men  have  been  esteemed  heroes  by  the 
achievements  of  great  conquests  and  victories,  it 
has  been  by  the  wise  institution  of  laws  and  go- 
vernment, that  others  have  been  honoured  and 
esteemed  as  gods.  , 

To  conclude,  Scipio  was  equal  in  courage, 
and  superior  in  every  other  consideration,  to 
Cato  and  Caesar ;  he  was  greater  than  the  great- 
est of  bad  men,  and  better  than  the  reputed 
best  of  good  ones. 

*  Cicero,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  says  in  hift 
fourth  oration  ai^inst  Catiline,  ^  Sit  Scipio  clarus,  ille, 
cujus  consilid  atque  virtutS  Hannibal  jp  Afticam  redire, 
atque  ex  Italia  decedere  coactus  est.'' 
n2 
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No.  L 

THE  AbM  Seran  de  la  Tour,  in  his  life  of 
Scipio  AfricanuSy  says,  I  haTe  seen  this  shield,  the 
Memorial  of  Allocius's  gratitude,  in  the  King  of 
France's  cabinet  of  pedals;  it  contains  forty-six 
marks  of  pure  silver,  and  is  twenty-six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  plain  uniform  taste  which  is  observed 
through  the  whole  design,  in  the  attitudes  and  the 
contours,  shews  the  simplicity  of  the  arts  in  those 
days,  when  they  avoided  all  foreign  ornaments,  to 
be  the  more  attentive  to  natural  beauties. 

Jephson,  in  his  Roman  Portraits,  has  given  an  en- 
graving of  this  Cfypeus  Votivus,  taken  from  Draken- 
borch's  Siiius  Italicus,  of  which  he  mentions  its  di- 
mensions, its  weight,  <&c.  Now,  if  the  figures  de- 
scribed on  it  are  such  as  are  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing, there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  in* 
tended  for  the  story  in  the  text;  and  yet  Northleigh, 
in  his  Travels,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  engraved  piece 
of  sculpture  cannot  be  a  buckler.  See  a  Dissertation 
sur  let  Boucliers  Votifs,  Acad,  des  Inscriptions.  Ce 
Boudier,  que  Scipion  emporta  avec  lui  en  retoumant 
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^  Rome,  fut  englouti  par  les  eaux  au  passage  du 
Rhone  avec  one  partie  du  baggage.  II  etoit  demeur^ 
dans  ce  fleuve  jitlR^^' leh  1^5)  ^ue  q^^ques  pecheurs 
le  troaverent.  II  est  aujonrd'Jiai  dans  fe  cabins  du 
Roi  de  France. 

Montfaiicon  gives  a  representation  of  the  shidd» 
and  seems  to  entertahr  no  dtmbt  of  its  auth^iticity. 
It  was  published  by  Spon,  and  taken  firom  tibe-eabi^ 
■et  of  M.  du  May,  of  Lyons.  The  same  writer  mci^ 
tions  tbe  pummel  of  a  sword^  on  wbic;h  were  eu? 
graved  ihe  words,  Carthago,  4uce  Ukmmlmki,  n^ 
baeta  gladio  et  virtuie  So^inoHis  ;  but  of  this  he  haf 
great  doubts* 
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HooMB,  m  mliciiig  the  iforj  in  the  lest,  says,  I 
woald  not  wish  the  reader  to  believe  Valernis  Antias, 
who  repmts  that  Scipio  acted  a  quite  contrary  part 
to  what  i»  given  hhn  by  Livy.  Aulas  Gellins  (on 
whom  the  Roman  historian  relies)  $2ey%  it  is  rel^ed^ 
though  he  knows  not  whether  tmly  or  odterwise, 
that  SeipiOy  when  a  yoimg  man,  was  not  inmiaca- 
hUSt,  it  appearing  from  Cneius  Nsevius  the  poet,  that 
•he  who  often  earried  on  great  afiairs  with  gloryi 
whose  exploits  yet  live,  and  flourish,  who  alone  is  re- 
nowned among  mortals,  was  by  his  &ther  led  away 
m  his  shirt  from  his  mistreit." 

This  is  the  account,  says  Aulus  Gellius,  which  m- 
dnced  Valerius  Antias  to  express  himself  as  he  has 
done,  concerning  the  morality  of  Scipio,  m  contra- 
diction  to  all  other  writers,  and  to  say  that  the  cap- 
tive damsel  was  not  restored  to  her  relations,  but 
was  detained  by  Scipio,  and  used  by  him  for  his  own 
private  gratification.  But  then  it  may  be  asked, 
what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  evidence  of 
a  poet,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  lampoonmg 
the  nobility  of  Rome  in  his  writmgs,  and  who  for  a 
libel  was  thrown  mto  prison  1  And  in  the  next  place, 
what  evidence  can  be  given  to  Valerius  Antias, 
whose  authority  is  called  in  question,  both  by  livy 
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mod  Att]uftOcUui«,  tbe  feniitf  mfimg OMtimt^xe- 
dit  is  due  to  ao  hiatMrma  wbo  in  thtwtaaoe'^f  mk- 
plification  was  mofit  in^/aapeTaWl  And  it  is  weH 
\mwu,  that  be  who  will  aaiylify  «tt  msoctsmth 
willdimii^  on  another »  it  bemgthtttam  laMiiftfr 
late  pa^i^on  that  carries  hkfn  indUfensntli^  lo  «it|ieiu 
How  light  and  inconsiderable  is  soniQtii»es  t|MS  mal- 
ter  which  subjects  the  best-establidaked  charaiete»  to 
the  ^us{Mcion  of  post^ity,  which,  obs^r^^  Bishop 
Warburtoi^  is  as  often  nu^l^apl;  t^virtoa*  as  the 
age  which  saw  it  in  its  in^^erabte  f^cnry ;  asd  boir 
ready  is  it  to  catpb  at  a  low  revived  dandei^  whidi 
the  times  that  brought  it  forth,  saw  d^^iied  jmmI 
forgotten  ui  its  birth  1  ,     -•    V 

One  wouhiJuuf^  .honedi  J3..i¥H^  a^d«itdc<>  iis 
that  uttered  by  Valerius  Antias,  qugli^  have  4^ 
forgotten  in  Anius  QelUus's  comfo^fkipl^  boql^ 
and  yet  we  see  it  quotadas  a  fact  by  a  noble  writer* 
in  his  Patriot  Kuig,  Hb  words  are :  **  Now  the 
reputation  of  the  first  Scipio  was  not  so  clear  and 
uncontroverted  in  private  as  in  public  life ;  nor  was 
be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  man  of  such  severe  virtue 
as  be  affected,  and  as  that  age  required,  Naevius 
was  thought  to  mean  him,  in  some  verses  Gdlius 
has  preserved ;  and  Valerius  Antias  made  no  9crupl^ 
to  assert,  that  far  from  restoring  the  fair  Spaniard 
to  ber  feinily»  be  debauched  and  kept  her* 

^irNotwithstanduig  this^  what  authority  did  hevnol 
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mamlainl  litnlmt  esteem  did  he  ttotliv«  and  diet 
With  whtt  pmegyrics  has  not  the  whole  torrent  of 
writers  rolM  down  his  reputation,  e^en  to  these 
4^^  This  eouM  wot  h«ve  happened,  if  the  vice 
nnpittMl  to  hini^  had^shewn  itself  in  any  scandalous 
appearances,  to  eclipse  the  lustre  of  the  genera],  the 
console  or  the  citizen.*' 

FreAi  what  has  heen  staged  of  the  dbaracters  of 
MM^  a  poet  as  N»vias,  and  such  an  historian  as 
¥alefius  Antias,  we  afe  concerned  to  find  their  slan- 
der advanced  by  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  age 
In  which  he  hvad,  to  inch  a  degree  of  credit,  as  may 
have  Miiced  many  superficial  readers  and  warm 
adnurers  of  Lord  Boluighroke's  writings,  to  cidl  in 
^ueslm  th#  iep«tatioa  of  ih«  gneatest  and  best  laao 
of  ancient  Itoaoe.  But  if  a  man  was  pure  as  snow. 
He  would  not  escape  caiunmy. 
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No    III. 

.  Ths  foUowiag  obaeci^ttMBs  are  lakAO  from  De 
Ia  Laade's  Travels  in  Italy,  and  wbicb  occarred  In 
Ittfi  oo  idsitii^.Liteniiiiii. 

*'  Ce  grand  liomme,  vainquenr  d'Annibal,  de  Sy^ 
pfaaxy  tt  de  Carthage,  k  qui  les  RonEiaips  airwnt 
offert  de  le  cr^r  consal  et  dktaleur  pc^qpetncj,  elail 
€tk  btitte  k  Gaton,  oe  rigide  cenwwr,  qui  n'avcM  jar 
mait  lou^  personne,  et  qui  necessoit  d'aboyer,  aikh 
trtTBi  sttivant  Fexpression  de  Tite  LiTe^-«Scipioa  fat 
aonis^de  pecdat:  on  i>relciidoit  qu'il  aTCit  v^du  la 
INUciL^tioclius;  aoaia  au  lieu  de  ae  judUfitr,  iidit 
tout  kaiit,  **  RoiMiiis  ^•^eat  Juinreil  JMir  que  j'ai 
Yatacu  Anoibal,  allons  en  rtowiiiaer.leiDieux:"  tp|i( 
le  monde  le  8ui?it,  et  ses  accnsatenrs  fureiit  abaadoQft 
n^.  Cependant  Sdpion  indigi^6  de  cette  accusation, 
se  retira  dans  sa  maison  de  caropagne  pr^s  de  Lk 
teme,  o(i  il  mourut  187  ans  avaut  Jesus  Christ*  II 
y  fut  enterr6  avec  le  poete  Ennius  qa'ii  avoit  tou^ 
jours  aim6,  et  qui  avoit  chants  ses  yictoires.  On 
voyoit  sur  son  tombeau  cette  kiscription,  inp'ota 
patria  nee  oasa  mea  habetk;  et  Ton  croit  que  le  mot 
patria  qu'on  voit  sur  cette  tour,  est  le  reste  de  Tin- 
scrigption." 
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No.  IV. 

Thb  flritdWitig  extract  h  taken  froift  a  letter  of 
fiifittel^  lo  LirdNoi^,  which  I  give,  as  servfbg  to  matlt 
^bt  respect  which  wds  entertaitied  for  the  ch^ractet 
c^ScipiohihfBtiifie. 

*^i  wrte  to  you,  LuefliUs,  from  the  irilla  of  Scipio 
AftkiHiift^  after  rend^rittg  dtK  homage  to  the  manes 
and  tomb  of  that  great  man,  wherein  I  snspett  hfft 
cftlies  r^se.  I  have  no  <)otil>t  of  his  sool  behig  re- 
iMrtied  to  fieaveii,  from  whetace  it  came ;  and  this 
^MHoti  t  lioM»  ii6t  h^caik^  he  tomm<mded  mightjr 
Millies,  but  l>ecAttse  he  possessM  great  modcrathm 
Md  itt«at  pfety,  irirtvieswMcfi  weye  Unott  to  be  ad^ 
iMiied  in  him  when  b^  Mt  liis  tonntrjr,  than  wheA 
lie  <Jklbnd6d  it% 

<<That  Scipio  nmit  be  dtpttted  ofRome,  or  Rom^ 
ofiibertj,  became  a  matter  of  necessity.  «*I  do 
not  wish  (ssffi  Stipio)  to  iHscn  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  the  laws  «md  cokiistitution  of  my  tountry. 
bet  ell  its  citijsens  ^nfoy  equal  tiglit^.  Reap,  mjr 
ebuntrymen,  the  advimtage  <>f  what  good  I  hat^ 
detie  yon.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  your  liberty, 
and  will  give  yt/tt  a  proof  of  ft  myself.  If  I  am 
grown  greater  than  what  h  cottbi^ent  with  your 
Bafety^  for  yo«ir  safety  I  wtH  le^ive  you.^ 

^  ii^aw  is  It  potetMe  wA  to  iiAmrfe  thtit  m^foani* 
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liiky  of  soul,  under  the  impression  of  whidi  he  went 
into  voluntai^  bamshment^  for  the  purpo^  of  4^ 
irering  the  city  from  all  their  apprelieiisloiis  oft%il 
-wxottot !  for  when  he  ftrnnd  that  matteiv  were  conle 
to  such  apass,  that  either  liberty  wi»  Golfer  H^ 
knee  to  Scipio/  or  Sdpo  to  Uberty»  -ci  wiudi  ncft* 
tfaer  was  to  be  done,  lie  yielded  to  the  laws,  «Dd  n^* 
tired  to  Literuum,  making'  Ins  exile  a  sul^ect  iof  as 
great  reproach  to  Rome,  as  was  that  of  HaaniteM 
to  Ciu'thi^[e«  *i 

<«  Whilst  at  LitenHim  I  saw  bis  tilla,  whS^'  ww 
buUt  of  square  slone,  md  surrounded  by  a  wall  that 
oiclosed  a  wood;  Ibe  waM  was  flanked  vdtb  towers^ 
that  serted  as  bulwarks  on  eadi  side  ibr  its  defente. 
Near  the  house  and  gaixicife  ynm  a'^dstetir,  sUflieknt 
to  supply  with  water  a  whole  army.  I  examined  Vk 
bath,  which  was  narrow  and  gloomy,  after  flie  arf^ 
Mif  fashion,  our  mcestors  brin^of  ^ioion,  that  a 
halh  could  not  be  warm  «no»gb,  uuless  it  was  dose. 
Here,  in  this  sequestered  spot,  Scipb,  (the  terroi^ 
ofCarthage^  and  the  man  to  whom  Home  was  in- 
debted for  nf>t  being  twice  eaptosHNlX  used  tcTbathe 
his  body,  after  being  fatigued  with  rustle  toils,  in 
this  place  he  employed  himself  dayy  in.  husbandry, 
and  tUkd  the  ground  with  his  owfl-  hand^,  a^bis 
forefathers  bud  do6e  before  hlm^  (fiidei^  this  low 
and  sordid  roof  stood  Scipio,  disdaimog  not  to  tread 
lis  plain  eafthen  temr^  But  wbat  Rotaan  now  adays 
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okMH^d  soHie  chinks,  ratiier  tban  windows,  whicb 
W9K%  ifut  out  of  the  stone  wall,  to  let  in  the  light,  ia 
laqk  away  as  not  to  injure  the  strength  c#  the  buikU 
m§*  Dioubd^s  it  was'd^ightful  to  enter  into  these 
kaths,  <hMrk  as  they  were,  and  plast^re4with  con* 
aian  mortar,  that  might  have  been  tempered  by 
the  hands  of  Cato  when  sedile,  or  Fabiua  MaxiiBus# 
^  S0aie  one  of  the  Corneliau  family. 

**  It  is  true,  certain  people  might  condemn  Scipio 
6^  not  admitting  die  sua  into  his  baths  by  large 
easements,  or  fmr  not  scaliting  himself  in  open  light, 
OE  for  aot  being  more  anxioos  about  havmg  bis 
meab  fully  digested  iu  a  bath.  I  (Mty  the  poor  man, 
sa^  they;  be  Jaww  not  how  t#  Hire.  He  washed  not 
Uaoself  m  clarified  water,  but  was  content  with  what 
was  inuddy,  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Nor  did 
he  care  whether  ha  bathed  so  <Mr  not;  for  became 
npt  to  wash  away  perfumes,  butiweat,  the  effect  ot 
his  labour. 

**  I  don't  envy  Scipio,  ^urnie  of  our  fine  modem 
folks  might  say) ;  he  lived  in  exSe»  uid  had  little  or 
no  taste  for  bathing.  Besides,  he  did  not  bathe 
every  day;  for  if  any-ciedit  is  given  to  those  who 
have  written  on  the  ancirat  customs  of  the  city,  our 
ancestors  used  to  wash  oiyy.their  legs  and  arms 
every  day,  which  by  labour  bad  contracted  durt, 
but  thehr  enture  body  only  oiiee  on  tha  uii^h,  or 
market-day. 
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*<  Her^  figdn  aomtlio^y  may  ttsefanm.  Surely  mhf 
lO€««toir9  iu||9t  bi^e  b«f0  great  sUnreasI  What  de 
you  »u|>pofle  they  vm^lt  of  1  I  will  tell  you.  Thty 
sm^lt  of  «uUt^ry  <j^y,  haril  labour,  and  maoly 
«x«r€Ue«*  For  my  part»  »hica  tha  discovery  of  i^osdy 
batbf»  I  thi^  mm  have  becoRK  more  offeasiye ;  aad 
wbai*  aayf  tioiaee,  m  epeakiog  of  such  efoniDat* 

Pastillos  RufiUus  olet,  Gorgonius  hircum. 

BiNBCA,  Epitt.  S€. 


THB  £ND. 
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